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A  Rondel. 

By  D.  Br,NDALL. 

(F>om  Idler.) 


My  lady  sleeps:  no  murmurs  rise, 

But  thro’  the  garden  silence  creeps. 
The  roses  watch  with  anxious  eyes, 

My  lady  sleeps. 

The  purple  pansy  shyly  peeps 
To  watch  her  as  asleep  she  lies. 

No  more  the  fountain  skyward  leaps. 

Each  leaf  has  hushed  its  softest  sighs, 
Each  bird  the  charmed  silence  keeps. 
The  brook  is  still;  the  west  wind  dies. 
My  lady  sleeps. 
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India’s  Industrial  Crisis. 

Canals  Needed  to  Relieve  Famine,  Flood  and 
Foreign  Oppression. 

By  A.  M.  BHIMJE/L,  of  Bombay. 


I  AGING  an  industrial  crisis  of  a  magjiitude  commensurate  with  the 
wealth  of  her  natural  resources  and  the  volume  of  her  population, 
India  presents  a  spectacle  to-day  which  makes  an  acute  appeal  to 
lovers  of  humanity,  masters  af  commerce,  British  colonial  vested 
interests  and  students  of  economic  development  and  retrogression.  The  enor¬ 
mous  waste  of  wealth  through  lack  of  cheap  transportation,  a  condition  en¬ 
tailed  upon  the  millions  of  souls  in  that  country  by  the  railway  policy  of  its 
foreign  rulers,  has  little  parallel  in  the  civilized  world.  Any  sane  and 
reasonably  accessible  remedy  for  the  ever-recurring  famines  and  floods,  which 
make  such  large  demands  upon  the  charity  of  other  nations,  would  seem  to 
be  entitled  to  quick  hearing,  no  matter  what  the  effect  of  that  remedy  might 
be  upon  the  dividends  of  men,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  dictate  the  po¬ 
litical  destinies  of  members  of  imperial  cabinets  over  the  sea. 

There  are  many  answers  to  the  question  why  India  wants  combined 
canals  for  purposes  of  irrigation  as  well  as  navigation,  instead  of  railways. 
Firstly — India  has,  owing  to  the  decadence  of  her  ancient  industries,  now  be¬ 
come,  more  than  ever,  a  country  dependent  on  the  cultivation  of  her  land  for 
giving  employment  to  more  than  eighty  per  cent,  of  her  children.  The  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  land  requires  a  proper  supply  of  water.  The  water  supply  being  de¬ 
pendent  on  rain,  if  the  latter  does  not  fall  when  it  is  wanted  or  falls  in  greater 
or  smaller  quantities  than  desired,  the  consequences  are  disastrous  to  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  falling  of  rain,  being  governed  by  the  laws  laid  down  by  nature, 
cannot  be  controlled  by  human  ingenuity,  although  science  of  late  has  been 
trying  its  best  to  imitate  nature.  Yet  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  nature  has 
taught  humanity  the  laws  of  attraction,  and,  accordingly,  humanity  cannot 
plead  ignorance  of  certain  factors  for  the  attraction  of  rain.  One  of  them 
is  the  jungle  or  forest.  Although  it  is  not  within  the  powers  of  man  to  bring 
the  rains,  it  is  within  his  power  to  refrain  from  disturbing  the  laws  of  nature 
concerning  the  attraction  of  rains. 
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We  find  in  this  world  of  ours  that  humanity  has  been  wantonly  disturb¬ 
ing  the  wise  and  benelicent  laws  of  nature  in  many  respects,  whenever  hu¬ 
manity  in  its  assumed  supreme  wisdom  finds  them  to  be  in  the  way  of  its 
selfishness.  So  it  has  been  the  case  with  poor  India.  The  factors  of  attrac¬ 
tion  there  have,  in  a  great  many  cases,  been  entirely  or  largely  removed. 
Nature  in  its  wise  dispensation  bestows  lakes  and  rivers,  so  that  they  may  be 
utilized  as  waterways,  and  their  waters,  when  necessary,  used  for  irrigation, 
should  climatic  or  atmospheric  changes  cause  any  disturbance  in  the  laws  gov¬ 
erning  the  seasonable  fall  of  rains.  But  it  is  left  to  man  to  see  that  the 
lakes  and  rivers  are  properly  taken  care  of,  so  that  he  may  enjoy  all  the 
benefits  bestowed  on  him  by  Providence  or  nature.  If  man  fails  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  duty  allotted  to  him  by  nature,  he  deprives  himself  of  the 
benefits  and  must  suffer  punishment  in  consequence  of  the  negligence  of 
that  duty. 

In  India,  a  lamentable  spectacle  is,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  most  promi¬ 
nently  and  painfully  observable.  The  ownership  of  all  the  lands  in  India 
being  vested  in  those  who  have  taken  upon  themselves  to  govern  India,  it  is 
obvious,  upon  whom  the  responsibility  devolves.  But  in  the  case  bf 
wretched  India  the  irony  of  fate  is  such  that  the  punishment  for  the  negli¬ 
gence  of  duty  is  not  meted  out  to  those  who  are  guilty  of  the  negligence, 
but  upon  those  who  are  the  most  innocent  victims  of  the  negligent  parties. 
The  poor  cultivator  is  suffering  starvation  for  no  fault  of  his  own,  but  for 
the  fault  of  others.  It  is  to  save  the  poor  cultivator  from  starvation,  to  which 
lately  he  has  been  so  often  and  so  unfairly  subjected,  that  India  wants  canals. 

Secondly — It  is  needless  to  say  that  India  is  a  very  large  country.  It  is 
as  large  as  Europe,  Russia  excepted.  The  resources  of  India  would  be  immense 
if  they  were  properly  and  sympathetically  developed  or  allowed  to  be  de¬ 
veloped.  There  is  nothing  that  India  would  require  from  the  outside  world 
either  in  luxuries  or  necessities.  Nature  has  bestowed  upon  her  more 
than  her  own  requirements.  If  other  countries  were  to  combine  together  to 
boycott  India — that  is  to  say,  have  no  intercourse  with  India  of  whatsoever 
nature — she  would  suffer  not  the  slightest  inconvenience,  so  well  provided  is 
she  by  nature ;  but  the  condition  of  some  of  the  members  of  such  a  combine 
would  be  most  unenviable.  1  wish  some  nation  would  only  take  it  into  its 
imperialistic  head  to  try  the  experiment.  And  yet  the  internal  trade  of  India 
is  in  the  most  wretched  condition  possible,  because  the  proper  channels  of 
transportation  and  intercommunication  suitable  to  her  condition  are  not  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  so  provide. 

Railways  are  considered  the  best  means  of  transportation  for  the  products 
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of  a  country  both  for  the  purposes  of  internal  as  well  as  external  trade. 
Nevertheless,  in. the  very  best  of  the  self-governing  countries  railway  trans¬ 
portation  has  not  been  able  to  prove  itself  an  unalloyed  blessing  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people  of  that  country.  India  not  being  a  self-governing  coun¬ 
try,  her  case  is  very  much  worse  for  having  been  compelled  to  depend  upon 
railways  as  a  means  of  transportation  for  her  own  productions  under  the 
anomalous  conditions  in  which  she  is  placed  as  a  consequence  of  foreign  rule. 
There  are  many  commodities  that  are  being  wasted  in  the  province  where 
these  are  groAMi  because  of  the  absence  of  proper  or  sufficient  demand,  where¬ 
as  there  are  other  parts  of  the  country  where  these  very  commodities  would 
be  welcomed  with  open  arms  could  they  only  be  transported  at  a  cost  which 
the  province  needing  them  could  afford  to  pay. 

Thus,  if  there  were  combined  canals — 1  mean  canals  so  built  as  to  be 
used  both  for  irrigation  and  navigation — such  products  as  coals,  minerals, 
stones,  timber,  sand,  lime,  bricks,  tiles,  cement,  textile  fabrics  other  than  cot¬ 
ton,  hay,  grass,  fodder  for  cattle,  natural  fertilizers,  several  descriptions  of 
handicraft  and  many  other  articles  of  commerce  that  cannot  afford  the  heavy 
railway  freight  rates  for  transportation  in  the  interior  of  the  country  could  be 
carried  by  the  waterways  at  about  the  half  of  the  railway  freight  charges. 
India  needs  combined  canals  in  order  to  foster  and  encourage  her  own  internal 
trade  in  her  own  home  industries. 

Thirdly — Canals  can  be  constructed  at  a  third  or  fourth  of  the  cost  of 
making  railways— the  average  cost  per  mile  of  a  canal  being  £2,500  to  £3,000, 
and  the  average  cost  per  mile  of  a  railway  £10,000  to  £13,000 — so  that 
produce  and  passengers  might  be  carried  on  water  at  half  the  railway  charges, 
or  even  less  than  that.  Canals  with  drainage  works  would  prevent  floods. 
The  money  spent  on  building  canals  would  remain  in  India  to  a  very  large 
extent.  Canals  would  not  require  the  services  of  highly  paid  foreigners,  who 
are  mere  birds  of  passage,  and  who  spend  outside  of  India  almost  all  they  earn 
in  the  country.  Canals  would  give  employment,  which  means  the  very  bread, 
to  the  starving  millions  of  the  sons  of  the  soil.  Canals  will  just  suit  India’s 
requirements,  both  social  and  financial,  in  every  respect,  and,  moreover,  would 
pay  financially,  leaving  no  burden  on  Indian  taxpayers,  and  bequeathing  no 
increase  to  India’s  debt. 

Fourthly — The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  India,  as  at  pres¬ 
ent  situated,  does  not  require  railways:  Railways  cannot  provide  water  for 
India’s  land  when  that  land  is  thirsty  and  hard-baked,  or  provide  drainage  for 
the  prevention  of  floods,  or  help  to  produce  food  and  grain  to  forestall  famines, 
while  canals,  dug  for  both  irrigation  and  navigation,  would  serve  all  these 
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uses.  Railways  until  now  have  been  the  most  heavy  burden  upon  the  poor 
Indian  taxpayers  and  have  increased  India’s  debt. 

Railways  up  to  now  have  been  built  to  put  a  stop  to  a  supposedly  possible 
invasion  by  Russia,  and  have  been  constructed  at  poor  India’s  cost — a  very 
large  part  of  this  cost  being  spent  in  foreign  countries — as  a  means  of  pro¬ 
viding  highly  paid  employment  for  the  younger  sons  of  England’s  nobility  and 
other  voters,  and  their  younger  brothers  and  brothers-in-law,  and  even  the 
brothers-in-law  of  the  brothers-in-law.  Railways  are  also  designed  to  open 
markets  for  the  English  manufacturers  and  merchants,  upon  whose  good 
graces  depends  the  very  existence  of  the  party  in  power  at  Westminster. 

In  a  poor  country  like  India  to  build  railways  is  like  giving  a  poor  man, 
nay,  a  beggar,  a  carriage.  For  the  beggar  to  ride  in?  No;  for  others  to  ride 
in  and  enjoy,  while  the  beggar  is  compelled  to  provide  means  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  carriage.  In  order  to  remove  any  misapprehension,  let  me 
hasten  to  say  that  if  India  had  the  spending  of  the  money  raised  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  necessary  railways,  and  if  her  children  were  employed  to  operate 
such  railways,  she  would  never  hesitate  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  as  many 
as  would  ameliorate  the  material  and  economic  condition  of  her  people  and 
save  them  from  the  present  grinding  millstone  which  has  been  hung  about  her 
weak  and  emaciated  neck. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  reading  public  that  up 
to  now  1  have  tried  to  prove  why  India,  meaning  thereby  the  people  of  India, 
wants  canals  instead  of  railways,  but  the  authorities  that  I  am  now  going  to 
lay  before  my  readers  go  to  prove  that  many  of  the  justice-loving  govern¬ 
ment  officials  and  other  Englishmen  have  for  the  last  half  century  been  dis¬ 
cussing  the  question,  “Do  we  require  in  India  canals  or  railways?” 

I  am  going  to  quote  my  authorities  from  a  book  published  in  London 
in  1874,  bearing  the  title  “Undeveloped  Wealth  in  India  and  State  Reproduc¬ 
tive  Works;  The  Ways  to  Prevent  Famines  and  Advance  the  Material  Prog¬ 
ress  of  India.”  I  will  let  a  part  of  the  preface  speak  for  the  aims  and  objects 
of  that  book. 

“No  subject  can  be  more  important  than  the  material  progress  and  the 
happiness  of  two  hundred  and  lifty  millions  of  people  under  the  English  rule 
in  India.  No  single  person,  however  high  his  abilities  may  be,  can  do  full 
justice  to  it,  as  it  divides  itself  into  so  many  important  branches.  Therefore, 
each  branch  of  the  subject  is  treated  by  those  most  competent  to  deal  with 
it.  In  this  manner  nearly  a  hundred  most  eminent  authorities  have  been 
brought  forward  to  give  their  evidence  in  language  which  cannot  be  mis¬ 
taken.  But  all  along  it  has  been  kept  steadily  in  mind  that  every  question 
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has  its  two  sides.  Unless  the  two  sides  are  seen,  studied,  and  well  balanced, 
no  right  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at. 

“We  begin  our  work  by  taking  a  rapid  glance  at  the  effects  of  famines 
that  have  ravaged  India  during  the  last  few  years.  Then  we  pause  to  inquire 
what  are  the  causes  of  these  famines?  Can  famines  be  prevented  in  India? 
This  inquiry  takes  us  to  the  character  of  the  climate  in  India,  the  rainfall 
and  its  connection  with  agriculture.  This  connection  is  so  intimate,  not  only 
in  the  interest  of  agriculture,  but  also  of  State  revenue  from  land,  and  also 
showing  clearly  why  in  almost  every  district  in  India  either  artificial  irriga¬ 
tion  or  embankments  or  some  regulation  of  the  water  is  required,  that  special 
papers  are  devoted  to  each  subdivision  of  the  subject.  At  the  same  time  we 
note,  in  times  gone  bv,  wbat  the  native  governments  did  according  to  the 
knowledge  and  civilisation  which  then  prevailed  in  giving  India’s  thirsty 
land  water. 

“As  we  proceed  onward  with  our  inquiry,  we  find  famines  in  India  have 
been  actually  prevented  in  districts  where  works  of  irrigation  and  navigation 
have  been  constructed.  In  like  manner,  instead  of  a  few  districts,  almost 
every  district  in  India,  in  all  more  than  two  hundred,  and  each  as  large  as 
■England,  may  be  treated,  and  famine  actually  prevented.  We  all  know  pre¬ 
vention  is  better  than  cure.  But  our  surprise  and  astonishment  are  great 
when  we  find  that  under  the  English  government  in  past  years,  and  even  up 
to  the  present  time,  the  noble  and  Christian  work  of  preventing  famines  has 
made  no  satisfactory  progress.  If  gone  on  at  all,  so  slowly,  so  negligently — 
that  for  the  want  of  such  works,  not  thousands,  but  millions  of  human  beings 
have  perished  from  time  to  time  in  mute  silence  from  unnatural  deaths;  and 
that  agricultural  produce,  to  the  e.xtent  of  millions  sterling,  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  not  once,  but  repeatedly.  It  is  only  when  such  awful  calamities  pre¬ 
vail  that  the  attention  of  government  is  drawn  to  works  of  irrigation,  and 
the  fact  to  this  day  is  that  more  laborers  have  been  employed  in  famine 
times  on  such  works  than  at  any  other  period.  Works  of  irrigation  have  been 
executed,  in  portions,  bit  by  bit,  during  the  prevalence  of  famines,  as  famine 
relief  works,  causing  a  great  waste  of  time,  labor  and  money.” 

So  much  for  a  small  part  of  the  preface;  now  for  the  opinions.  The 
following  is  an  opinion  of  I-ord  Derby,  expressed  when  he  was  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  in  a  speech  before  the  Manchester  C.  S.  Association  in  No¬ 
vember,  1857: 

“It  seemed  to  be  that  because  costly  lines  of  railways  were  suitable  for 
this  country  (before  a  line  was  constructed  we  had  a  complete  system  of 
canals  adequate  to  our  heavy  traffic),  they  were  equally  suitable  to  India. 
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He  believed,  and  so  did  more  competent  judges,  that  that  system  of  proceed¬ 
ing  was  a  complete  mistake.  What  was  wanted  in  India  was  not  costly  lines 
for  rapid  traveling,  laid  down  in  a  few  parts,  but  a  comparatively  inexpensive, 
though  slow,  means  of  communication  extending  over  the  whole  face  of 
the  country.” 

Lord  Derby  was  the  first  Secretary  of  State  for  India  after  the  crown 
took  up  the  direct  control  of  the  government  of  India  from  the  East  India 
Company.  He  was  intrusted  by  her  late  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria  the  Good, 
to  draft  her  first  proclamation  of  1858  on  her  assumption  of  the  government. 
The  first  paragraph  of  the  proclamation  runs  thus:  “We  hold  ourselves 
bound  to  the  natives  of  our  Indian  territories  by  the  same  obligations  of  duty 
which  bind  us  to  all  our  other  subjects,  and  these  obligations,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  we  shall  faithfully  and  conscientiously  fulfill.”  This  proclamation 
the  people  of  India  cherish  as  their  Magna  Charta.  It  was  this  proclamation 
which  Lord  Curzon,  the  late  Viceroy  of  India,  designated  as  “impractic¬ 
able”!  !  ! 

Col.  Wragge’s  opinion  as  to  the  neglect  of  rivers  was  as  follows: 

“There  seems  to  be  rather  a  disposition  to  cast  ridicule  on  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Indian  rivers.  Why  is  it  that  the  rivers  are  comparatively  dry,  when 
they  are  most  wanted  ?  Because  the  rivers  have  been  neglected.  The  rivers 
should  be  constantly  supplied  with  waters  by  having  reservoirs  in  the  hills. 
There  are  plenty  of  places  where  during  the  monsoons  immense  deposits  of 
water  could  be  stored  for  the  dry  seasons,  which  are  now  allowed  to  run 
to  waste.  Proper  precautions  are  not  taken  to  store  up  the  water.” 

Mr.  R.  H.  Elliott,  a  coffee  planter  in  Mysore,  read  a  paper  in  1872  on 
“What  the  True  Interests  of  Manchester  Really  Are  in  India,”  from  which 
the  following  is  the  extract,  and  I  will  let  it  speak  for  itself: 

“In  order  to  secure  the  permanent  safety  of  life,  and  the  general  interests 
of  the  people,  we  must  look  to  water  alone.  Without  this  nothing  can  be 
done.  If  the  financier  comes  to  me,  1  tell  him  that  the  key  of  finance  is  pop¬ 
ulation  to  pay  plenty  of  taxes;  that  the  key  of  population  is  ample  and 
certain  food ;  and  that  the  only  key  to  regular  and  ample  food  is  to  be  found 
in  water.  If  the  general  politician  comes  to  me,  I  say  to  him  that  if  we  wish 
to  hold  our  ovm  in  India  this  can  only  be  done  by  rendering  her  people  rich 
and  contented;  that  this  can  only  be  done  by  developing  the  resources  of  the 
soil,  and  that  this  again  can  only  be  done  by  cheap  and  abundant  water.  If 
Manchester  comes  to  me,  I  say  that  India  can  only  become  an  active  pur¬ 
chaser  of  her  wares  by  being  enriched ;  and  here  again  we  get  to  the  one,  the 
only  answer.  Within  little  more  than  the  last  ten  years  2,814,529  of  the 
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inhabitants  of  India  have  died  from  starvation,  and  during  the  present  year 
another  famine  has  no  doubt  added,  who  shall  say  how  many  victims  to  the 
tale?  Place  that  fact  side  by  side  with  the  test  of  good  government  in  all 
countries,  the  safety  of  life,  and  let  any  man  say,  if  he  can,  that  the  base  of 
civilization  has  been  firmly  laid  in  India;  nay,  more,  let  any  man  deny,  if  he 
can,  that  a  government  which  witnesses  such  things  and  neglects  to  take 
every  possible  precaution  against  their  recurrence;  let  any  man  deny,  if  he 
can,  that  such  a  government  may  justly  be  spoken  of  as  cruel  and  barbarous! 
These,  1  know,  are  harsh  and  uncompromising  terms,  but  1  make  use  of  them 
because  I  am  sure  they  are  well  deserved,  and  because  1  deem  it  best  for  both 
countries  that  the  naked  truth  should  be  plainly  declared.” 

Lieut.-Col.  F.  Tyrell,  Executive  Engineer  on  Public  Works  in  India,  had 
this  to  say: 

“1  am  no  opponent  of  railways  for  India.  1  am  far  from  underrating 
the  strength  they  may  confer  on  the  government  *  *  *  ;  but  there 

can  really  be  no  comparison  of  the  relative  value  to  the  people  of  railroads 
and  of  works  for  providing  water.  There  can  be  no  question  at  all  as  to 
which  description  of  work  would  be  most  appreciated  by  the  natives,  or 
would  bring  quickly  a  return  for  the  capital  invested.  It  ought  to  be  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  regret  and  of  something  like  shame,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  vast 
expenditure  upon  railroads,  entirely  at  the  cost  and  risk  of  India,  as  compared 
with  our  niggardly  outlay  and  negligent  stewardship  with  regard  to  canals 
and  irrigation.  In  the  south  of  India  and  in  the  central  provinces,,  and  in  many 
other  districts  under  our  rule  or  subject  to  our  influence,  hundreds  of  largs 
tanks  are  lying  mined  or  destroyed.  The  genius  and  energy  of  Sir  Arthur 
Cotton,  who— come  weal,  come  woe,  to  India — will  be  recognized  in  time  as 
a  tme  prophet,  ♦  *  *  .  Recall  his  timely  warnings,  and  then  look  at 
the  whitening  bones  of  starved  and  fever-stricken  wretches  in  Orrissa  that 
testify  to  the  want  of  water,  where  water  abounds.” 

I  began  my  authorities  with  the  speech  of  a  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
in  1857,  and  I  close  them  with  an  extract  from  an  official  document  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  who  was  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  1872  and  1873; 

“Our  first  choice,”  says  the  Duke,  “ought  to  fall  upon  irrigation  rather 
than  upon  railways,  and  the  funds  at  our  present  and  prospective  disposal 
should  be  devoted  to  the  improvement  and  re-establishment  of  the  ancient 
system  of  irrigation  before  any  outlay  is  applied  to  the  constmction  of  a  rail¬ 
way.” 

The  question  is.  Has  it  been  done  so?  Can  any  one  come  forward  and 
say  that  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s  dictum  of  1872-73  has  been  carried  out? 
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By  “OLE.  LUK-OIE,.’ 

(From  Blackwood’s  Magazine.) 


“Better  is  the  sight  of  the  eyes  than 
the  wandering  of  the  desire.” — Ec¬ 
clesiastes. 


I. 


HREE  dirty  and  breathless 
soldiers  scrambled  painfully 
through  a  gap  in  the  hedge 
on  the  brow  of  the  rounded 
slope  of  the  hill,  and,  taking  out  their 
maps  and  field-glasses,  lay  down  prone 
on  their  stomachs.  So  dirty  were  they 
that  it  was  hard  to  realize  that  they 
were  officers.  Resting  both  elbows 
squarely  on  the  ground,  to  counteract 
the  unsteadiness  of  hand  caused  by 
their  heaving  bodies,  their  thumbs 
were  soon  busily  twisting  the  focussing 
screws  as  they  directed  their  glasses  on 
to  a  large  patch  of  scrub  away  below, 
some  three  miles  to  the  west.  On  a 
rise  in  this  rough  country  a  long  line 
of  intermittent  flashes  could  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye. 

The  hedge  stretched  for  some  dis¬ 
tance  along  the  brow  of  the  hill.  About 
one  hundred  yards  behind,  and  parallel 
to  it,  between  hazel  hedges,  ran  a  coun¬ 
try  road.  This — hardly  more  than  a 
lane — was,  to  the  south  of  this  point, 
sunken,  but  just  here  was  flush  with 
the  ground.  On  the  near  side  of  it, 
immediately  behind  where  the  officers 
were  lying,  was  an  open  gate,  and  close 
to  this  gate  a  young  poplar  tree, 
against  which  was  propped  a  motor 
bicycle.  In  the  lane  itself  were  a  motor 
cyclist  and  a  couple  of  orderlies,  dis¬ 
mounted  and  holding  the  horses  of  the 
party. 


Down  below,  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  three  were  gazing,  stretched 
a  peaceful  panorama  of  undulating 
country,  fading  into  a  bluish  heat-haze 
in  the  distance.  The  different  crops 
gave  a  many-hued  appearance  to  the 
landscape,  the  richer  hue  of  the  uncut 
hay  alternating  with  the  still  crude 
green  of  the  young  grain  and  the 
reddish  purple  of  the  beetroot  fields. 
The  few  fleecy  clouds  floating  lazily  in 
the  sky  here  an<t  there  cast  vague 
purple  blots,  which  slowly  moved  over 
hill  and  dale.  The  white  walls  and 
shining  roofs  of  the  homesteads  dotted 
about  stood  out  gleaming  in  the  sun¬ 
light,  and  these,  with  the  patches  of 
woodland,  caught  the  eye  and  assisted 
in  some  estimation  of  distance,  other¬ 
wise  impossible  upon  the  variegated 
background  with  its  network  of  hedges. 

It  was  an  almost  perfect  day  in  early 
June.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  brilliant 
sunshine,  there  was  an  oppressive  sul¬ 
triness  in  the  air  which  gave  more  than 
a  hint  of  a  coming  storm. 

Far  off,  in  the  same  positions  they 
had  occupied  all  day,  hung  three  war 
balloons,  motionless  in  the  still  air. 
They  were  of  a  curious  shape,  and  as 
the  sun  glistened  on  their  distended 
skins  they  had  the  appearance  of  three 
yellow  caterpillars,  monstrous  and 
bloated.  Upon  the  youngest  of  the 
three  men  under  the  hedge  they  had  a 
disquieting  effect  of  oppression.  He 
felt  they  were  the  eyes  of  the  enemy 
— as  indeed  they  were — and  was  uneasy 
under  their  silent  gaze;  at  times  he 
even  imagined  that  those  menacing 
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eyes  could  read  not  only  his  actions, 
but  his  very  thoughts  and  desires. 

Though  the  elements  seemed  yet  at 
peace,  there  was  clear  evidence  that 
man  was  not,  for  here  and  there  could 
be  seen  the  angry  glow  of  a  conflagra¬ 
tion  with  its  pall  of  black  smoke. 

In  places  the  dirty-white  dust  clouds 
betrayed  the  movement  of  masses, 
though  the  masses  were  not  visible, 
while  over  certain  spots  thick  clusters 
of  smoke-puffs,  suddenly  breaking  out 
like  an  ensign  from  the  halliards  of  a 
ship,  showed  where  shrapnel  shell  were 
raining  down  destruction.  These  puffs 
were  of  different  colors — the  majority 
pure  white,  but  others  were  of  a  purple 
and  magenta  hue  as  violent  as  aniline 
dyes.  'An  occasional  bright  flash,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  dull  detonation  and  an  up- 
shooting  trefoil  of  black  smoke,  marked 
the  fall  of  high  explosive  shell. 

Prom  the  clamor  that  filled  the  air, 
one  might  have  imagined  that  the 
whole  country  side  formed  one  large 
shipyard  or  boilermaker’s  shop,  so 
metallic  was  the  sound  of  musketry 
close  at  hand.  Every  moment  this  body 
of  sound  was  stabbed  by  the  nearer 
rifle  shots  which  rang  out  separately, 
and  broken  by  the  occasional  throb  of 
machine  guns,  the  mechanical  beat  of 
pompoms  and  the  booming  of  artillery. 

But  to  an  ear  used  to  the  noise  of 
battles,  there  was  one  fresh  sound — 
that  of  the  quick-firing  field  guns;  for 
as  they  seized  some  fleeting  occasion 
to  pour  out  their  squalls  of  shell,  in¬ 
dividual  shots  could  not  be  distin¬ 
guished  in  the  continuous  roar. 

Notwithstanding  this  din  in  the  air, 
it  was  difficult  to  see  any  signs  of  life. 
Of  the  work  of  man  there  was  ample 
evidence;  but  of  man  himself — save 
those  on  the  hill — there  was  no  trace. 
Had  a  curious  observer,  however, 
walked  some  way  down  the  bellying 
slope  of  the  hill,  he  would  have  seen 
the  backs  of  a  long  line  of  infantry 
digging  for  dear  life  near  the  bottom. 

From  all  this  turmoil  down  below, 
the  little  group  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
seemed  strangely  detached.  No  shell 
flew  screeching  over  their  heads,  no 
bullet  sang  near  them — they  gazed  on 


undisturbed.  At  last  one  put  down  his 
glasses  and  sat  up  with  a  grunt. 

“We’ve  been  looking  at  the  wrong 
place  all  along.  We’ve  been  watching 
their  flashes  and  bluff  trenches  on 
that  rise.  The  guns  are  using  flame¬ 
less  powder,  and  are  a  good  deal  closer 
— more  to  the  left  of  the  rough.  I  can 
Just  make  them  out,  but  cannot  see 
how  many  there  are.’’ 

“I  can’t  see  anything  except  the 
flashes  which  appear  just  where  the 
trenches  are,’’  replied  a  second. 

“Yes,  of  course,  that’s  their  game! 
D’you  see  that  red  and  white  farm?” 

“Yes." 

“Above  that  there’s  some  water.” 

•‘Yes.’ 

“Above  that,  still  more  to  the  left, 
on  that  hump  covered  with - ” 

“Yes,  yes,  I  have  them  now;  I  should 
say  there  were  more  than  twenty.  They 
don’t  seem  to  be  intrenched  either;  but 
it  is  hard  to  tell  on  that  background.” 

“There  are  more  like  thirty  guns 
there,”  continued  the  first.  “You  may 
be  certain  they’re  Intrenched — they’re 
no  fools.  They  have  shown  the  dum¬ 
mies  and  hidden  the  real  trenches, 
which  would  not  require  much  work 
on  such  a  place  as  that — an  ideal 
place.” 

“And  so  is  this,”  added  the  third,  the 
youngest  of  the  three.  “If  It  were  not 
for  their  balloons,  we  could  get  a  whole 
brigade  of  guns  up  here  unseen  all  the 
way,  and  suddenly  open  fire  from  be¬ 
hind  this  hedge.  Even  if  they  are  in¬ 
trenched,  we  could  enfilade  them  and 
give  them  a  bad  time — enough  to  keep 
them  quiet.  If  they’re  not.  Lord  help 
them,  once  we  start!”  He  chuckled 
softly,  and  muttered  fervently  to  him¬ 
self,  “Yes,  Lord  help  them!”  He  was 
a  gunner. 

He  stared  for  a  minute  at  the  near¬ 
est  balloon,  silently  and  in  deep 
thought,  then  taking  off  his  hat,  began 
absently  to  mop  his  head.  Suddenly 
he  stopped  quite  still,  his  head  turned 
to  one  side  as  if  listening. 

“My  God!  it  is  rising!” 

The  two  gazed  at  him  in  blank 
amaze,  and,  startled,  at  once  seized 
their  repeating  pistols. 
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“The  wind,  I  mean — the  wind.  I  feel 
it  on  my  damp  head!” 

They  still  looked  blank. 

“Don’t  you  see?  If  the  wind  only 
rises,  down  go  those  cursed  balloons, 

and  then - ”  There  was  no  need  to 

finish  the  sentence.  The  others  jumped 
to  their  feet;  one  sucked  bis  finger  and 
held  it  up;  the  other  picked  a  puff  ball 
and  threw  it  in  the  air;  all  watched 
it  gently  wafted  up  the  hill. 

“Yes,  look  over  there;  that’s  more 
than  haze — it’s  cloud!” 

Toward  the  west  there  was  now  a 
low  bank  of  gray  cloud  stretched  across 
the  horizon,  against  which  the  inter¬ 
mittent  flashes  showed  bright. 

“Whistle  up  the  cyclist!”  snapped  out 
the  eldest  of  the  three,  sitting  down 
with  notebook  and  pencil. 

As  the  cyclist  came  up,  he  said, 
“Take  this  as  quick  as  possible  to  the 
general  of  the  Tenth  Division:  he  must 
be  found;  but  if  on  the  way  you  get 
near  the  officer  commanding  the  Corps 
Artillery,  show  it  to  him  and  say  I 
want  him  to  read  it.” 

After  a  minute  they  heard,  as  they 
got  up,  the  snort  of  the  motor  breast¬ 
ing  a  rise  on  their  left,  and  after  three 
minutes  there  was  nothing  but  the  reek 
of  petrol  to  show  that  any  one  had 
been  on  that  hill-top. 

II. 

The  wind  has  risen  with  the  coming 
storm,  and,  above,  the  white  clouds  be¬ 
gin  to  chase  each  other  across  the  blue 
sky.  Out  in  the  open  and  on  the  hill¬ 
tops  the  trees  are  stricken  by  gusts  of 
wind  which  rob  the  hawthorns  of  the 
last  of  their  bloom.  In  the  sheltered 
valleys  is  peace  and  quiet,  and  under 
the  lee  of  the  hill  the  sultriness  of  the 
whole  morning  seems  to  have  been 
concentrated. 

The  artillery  brigade  has  now  been 
waiting  some  time  in  that  little  hollow 
lane  between  the  high  banks  covered 
with  wild  flowers.  Long  enough  to 
breathe  the  panting  gun  teams,  and  for 
some  of  the  gunners  to  dismount  and 
pluck  dog  roses,  which  they  have  stuck 
in  their  hats. 

The  still  air  in  this  little  heat  trap. 


heavy  with  the  smell  of  horses  and  the 
overpowering  scent  of  May  blossoms 
strewn  on  the  ground,  combined  with 
the  drowsy  buzzing  of  the  humble  bees 
— the  gentle  murmur  of  a  hot  summer’s 
day — has  a  somnolent  effect  on  all  ex¬ 
cept  the  animals,  as  they  stand  there 
zigzagged  across  the  lane,  the  guns 
and  limbers  slewed  to  ease  the  strain. 
They  present  a  succession  of  shiny 
quivering  skins,  and  tails  switching  in 
a  vain  endeavor  to  drive  off  the  hover¬ 
ing  swarms  of  flies  who  divide  their 
attention  between  the  backs  of  the  men 
and  the  horses. 

Though  there  is  no  conversation,  for 
the  men — here  and  there  chewing  a 
biscuit  or  taking  a  sparing  drink  from 
their  water  bottles— are  all  tired,  yet 
there  is  a  general  air  of  pleasurable 
expectancy,  for  the  nature  of  their 
present  errand  is  now  known  to  all. 
It  is  their  first  experience  of  active 
service,  and  the  event  now  awaited  is 
to  be  their  baptism  of  fire.  In  the 
minds  of  the  more  serious,  a  slight 
though  vague  feeling  of  apprehension — 
running  like  the  colored  thread 
through  the  lay  of  a  rope — adds  zest 
to  their  suppressed  excjttement,  tor 
many  and  wonderful  have  been  the 
yarns  going  the  round  of  the  barrack 
rooms  as  to  the  powers  of  the  enemy’s 
quick-firing  artillery. 

Here  a  more  phlegmatic  man  has  lit 
his  pipe  and  wastefully  thrown  the 
match  away,  to  burn  to  the  end  among 
the  nettles  on  the  bank — a  thing  which 
alone  is  sufficient  to  show  that  these 
are  the  early  days  of  operations. 

How  the  sun’s  rays  pour  down  be¬ 
tween  the  trees!  How  mercilessly  they 
betray,  even  through  the  cloud  of  dust 
still  hanging  in  the  air,  a  hint  of  the 
more  unpleasant  side  of  war!  The 
weary  and  lathered  horses,  the  red  and 
strained  faces  of  the  men,  their  peeled 
noses,  the  little  runnels  made  in  the 
grime  on  their  cheeks  by  the  perspira¬ 
tion  as  it  streamed  down,  the  purple 
sweat  patches  in  the  greenish-yellow 
uniform. 

Now  and  again,  as  if  maliciously  to 
accentuate  the  contrast  between  its 
dainty  self  and  the  crowd  of  men  and 
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animals  sweating  below,  a  pale  butter¬ 
fly  flits  aimlessly  in  and  out  of  tbe 
shadows — sometimes  nearly,  but  never 
quite,  settling  on  a  borse  or  gun. 

Tbe  windings  of  the  lane  only  permit 
a  view  of  some  hundred  yards  of  its 
length  at  one  time;  but  even  this  short 
distance  offers  an  impressive  sight. 
It  is  apparent,  in  spite  of  the  dust  and 
dirt,  that  the  greater  number  of  these 
men — some  still  on  their  horses,  some 
standing,  and  some  stretched  out  on 
the  shady  side  of  the  road — are 
seasoned  and  in  the  prime  of  life;  no 
mere  boys,  but  men  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  sturdy  and  full-set.  Even 
for  gunners  they  are  a  fine  lot;  and 
during  this  lull  preceding  the  coming 
storm,  the  sight  of  this  little  collection 
of  splendid  men  and  horses  raises 
thoughts  as  to  whether  any  other  army 
in  the  world  can  produce  their  equal. 

Both  men  and  horses  are  the  last 
word  in  continuous  training  and  scien¬ 
tific  preparation  applied  to  picked  ma¬ 
terial.  Not  only  are  they  good  to  look 
upon,  but  good  to  act.  From  the  showy 
prettiness  of  a  tournament  driving 
competition  to  the  serious  business  of 
getting  on  to  the  target  they  excel; 
for  here  at  this  moment  is  collected  the 
smartest  brigade  of  field  artillery  in 
the  army — and  that  means,  as  they 
think,  the  smartest  brigade  in  the 
world. 

They  are  armed  also  with  the  best 
guns  in  the  world:  there  they  are  one 
after  another  slewed  at  an  angle  across 
the  narrow  road,  entirely  blocking  it 
with  their  length.  Wicked  they  look 
in  their  dusty  greenish  paint,  with  an 
occasional  glint  of  steel  where  it  has 
been  scraped  off.  Even  to  the  unini¬ 
tiated  eye  these  quick-firers  have  a 
more  venomous  air  thtn  the  simple  old 
guns;  for,  with  their  high  wheels  and 
low  bodies  peering  mysteriously  from 
behind  their  shields,  they  look  like 
monstrous  grasshoppers  crouching  on 
the  hill.  Ugly  and  lethal-looking,  they 
are  the  pride  of  the  gunners;  for 
though  he  may  not  talk  much  about  it, 
never  has  there  been  a  true  gunner  who 
did  not  love  his  gun  and  thrill  with  the 
Idea  of  using  it. 


To  those,  now  a  little  thoughtful  of 
the  legends  concerning  the  enemy’s 
wonderful  quick-firing  artillery,  the 
sight  of  their  own  weapons,  whose  pow¬ 
ers  they  had  so  often  tested  on  the 
practice  grounds,  is  reassuring.  They 
have  the  best  guns  in  tbe  world,  and  at 
speed  of  ranging  and  accuracy  of^ire 
they  are  unequaled.  What  more?  for 
are  they  not  going  to  catch  the  enemy 
unawares?  And  to  be  caught  unawares 
by  a  squall  of  shrapnel  from  modern 
quick-firing  guns  means  extinction. 

To  the  officers,  the  exact  nature'l)f 
the  present  task  is  known,  and  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  occasion  better  appreci¬ 
ated — for  though  as  yet  without  per¬ 
sonal  experience  in  war,  they  know  to 
what  a  pitch  all  the  nations  have 
brought  their  quick-firing  artillery,  and 
what  Is  expected  from  its  “rafales,” 
“tir  rapide,”  “schnell  feuer” — call  it 
what  you  will — upon  an  exposed  and 
unsuspecting  enemy.  They  are  stand¬ 
ing  alongside  tbe  horses,  one  feeling 
his  animal’s  legs,  another  loosening  a 
girth,  but  the  majority  cheerfully  talk¬ 
ing  in  little  groups. 

At  last  the  dreary  wait  is  over,  a  flag 
flickers  from  one  hill  to  the  other. 
“The  enemy’s  balloons  are  down.” 
With  a  sigh  of  relief  tbe  order  is  passed 
and  the  brigade  moves  on,  slowly  at 
first,  then  breaking  into  a  trot,  for  its 
destination  is  still  some  way  off,  and 
time,  tide  and  the  chances  for  quick- 
firing  artillery  wait  for  no  man. 

The  message  has  come  down  from  the 
youngest  of  the  three  officers  who 
were  making  tbe  reconnaissance  under 
the  hedge  two  hours  ago.  For  the  past 
hour  he  has  been  watching  those 
malignant  balloons  from  that  same 
spot,  and  whistling  for  the  wind.  As 
the  wind  has  risen  so  have  his  spirits. 
It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  gauge  the 
height  of  an  object  in  the  air,  and  sev¬ 
eral  times  he  has  thought  that  the  bal¬ 
loon  nearest  the  enemy’s  guns  seems 
lower  than  it  was,  only  to  find  out  he 
is  wrong. 

The  cloud-bank  to  the  west  grows 
larger,  and  as  its  ragged  edge  creeps 
up  over  tbe  blue  sky,  the  dark  back¬ 
ground  shows  up  the  shining  balloons 
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all  the  more  brilliantly.  The  two 
farthest  off  are  coming  down — there  is 
no  doubt  about  it — and  at  last  the 
nearer  one  seems  lower.  Yes — it  is! 
Down,  down  it  sinks.  When  it  is  quite 
close  to  the  ground  he  waves  to  a 
signaler  behind  the  road,  who  passes  on 
the  message,  and  so  back  it  goes  to 
the  waiting  brigade. 

He  crawls  behind  the  hedge,  to 
watch,  for  a  moment,  the  range-takers, 
who  have  been  up  here  for  the  past 
half-hour,  and  who  have  taken  and 
checked  and  rechecked  the  range  to  the 
enemy’s  guns.  Some  men  with  tools 
also,  who  have  uprooted  the  gate-posts, 
and  widened  the  opening  from  the  lane 
on  to  the  hill-top,  are  now  cutting  little 
windows  through  the  hedge  on  the 
brow.  A  few  officers  arrive  ahead  of 
the  batteries,  and  to  these  he  points 
out  their  positions  and  the  target  and 
range. 

All  is  ready  for  the  coup,  and  the 
head  of  the  column  is  even  now 
jangling  up  the  hill. 

III. 

The  same  landscape  as  watched  by 
the  three  under  the  hedge,  but  viewed 
from  the  other  side.  In  the  foreground, 
half  hidden  among  the  patches  of 
gorse  and  whin  on  a  gentle  slope,  is  a 
long  irregular  line  of  perhaps  thirty 
guns.  It  is  difficult  even  at  this  short 
distance  to  count  their  number,  for 
they  are  dotted  about  here  and  there 
among  the  clumps  of  cover. 

Though  of  a  grayer  hue,  they  have  a 
strong  family  resemblance  to  those 
others  resting  in  the  little  lane  on  the 
hillside.  By  each  is  a  water  bucket, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  shown  by  the 
damp  earth  round  the  gun,  and  the 
absence  of  dust.  Alongside  also  are 
little  shelter  pits  dug  for  the  gun  de¬ 
tachments,  the  bright  yellow  of  the 
freshly  turned  earth  artfully  concealed 
with  pieces  of  bush.  The  guns,  the 
limbers  and  the  very  horses  themselves 
— over  there  In  the  rear — are  embow¬ 
ered  in  greenery. 

To  the  observer,  the  Incongruous 
Jack-in-the-Green  appearance  thus 
given  to  these  engines  of  destruction 


seems  at  first  Ill-timed  foolery.  It 
strikes  a  jarring  note,  as  does  laughter 
in  the  presence  of  death. 

Overhead,  to  one  side  of  the  line  of 
guns,  a  huge  yellow  balloon  sways  in 
the  rising  wind  and  strains  at  the  cable 
which  slants  away  down  to  a  small  col¬ 
lection  of  wagons  in  a  convenient 
hollow. 

To  the  general  din  of  battle  all  round 
is  periodically  added  the  roar  of  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  guns  in  the  line  as  a  target 
worthy  of  a  “rafale”  of  shell  is  found. 
The  paroxysms  of  noise  indulged  in  at 
intervals  by  these  quick-firers  are  the 
only  sign  they  give  of  their  action,  for 
they  neither  belch  out  flame  nor  kick 
up  dust.  Each  fresh  outburst  seems  to 
call  up  an  echo  from  the  direction  of 
some  absurdly  ill-concealed  earthworks 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  rear. 

The  enemy  are  shooting  badly,  for 
few  shells  fall  near  the  guns,  though 
many  pass  over  with  a  shriek  to  burst 
in  the  neighborhood  of  those  conspicu¬ 
ous  earthworks,  whose  parapet  must  be 
a  very  shell  trap,  so  continuous  are  the 
explosions  on  it.  An  occasional  heavy 
shell  rumbles  up  from  the  south,  and, 
passing  over  with  the  noise  of  an  elec¬ 
tric  tram,  detonates  in  a  fountain  of 
yellow  earth  near  the  same  target. 

Step  across  with  me  for  a  moment 
and  examine  this  focus  of  explosions. 
You  will  find  a  number  of  men  sitting 
at  the  bottom  of  deep  pits,  and  from 
their  occupation  it  is  plain  that  not  all 
the  explosions  so  close  to  them  are 
caused  by  the  hostile  shell,  for  they  are 
busily  employed  in  setting  off  flash 
bombs  just  outside  their  yellow  parapet 
whenever  their  own  guns  fire.  As  two 
more  shrapnel  from  different  directions 
whistle  high  above  the  much  decorated 
guns,  and  burst  just  over  the  pits,  it  is 
clear  that  the  latter  are  the  targets 
aimed  at. 

Now  you  will  understand  the  method 
in  the  madness  of  the  troglodytes  in 
their  pits  and  the  other  stage  effects. 

Some  little  way  from  his  guns  is  a 
dried-up  saturnine  sort  of  man,  dirty 
and  anything  but  smart — the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  artillery.  He  is  talking 
to  a  staff  officer,  with  occasional 
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pauses  as  he  stoops  to  gaze  through  a 
telescope  mounted  on  a  tripod,  not  to 
the  south — the  direction  in  which  his 
guns  are  firing — but  toward  the  hills  to 
the  east. 

Close  by  sits  another  officer  at  a 
field  telephone  in  a  small  pit;  such 
work  is  at  the  present  moment  too  im¬ 
portant  for  an  orderly.  From  the  in¬ 
strument  a  cable,  sagging  from  one 
bush  to  another  in  loops,  leads  toward 
the  wagons  near  the  balloon  anchorage: 
this  cable  is  the  nerve  leading  from  the 
eye  up  aloft  to  the  nerve  center  below. 
A  few  soldiers  are  sitting  about.  So 
close  is  this  little  group  that  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  not  only  do  they  wear  a 
different  uniform  from  those  other 
gunners  now  perspiring  on  that  hill¬ 
side,  but  that  they  are  of  a  different 
race. 

The  commander  again  takes  a  long 
look  toward  the  hills  where  something 
seems  to  excite  his  apprehension,  for 
he  converses  earnestly  with  the  staff 
officer.  After  a  moment’s  conference, 
the  latter  beckons  up  an  orderly  to 
whom  he  gives  a  message,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  four  range-finders  commence 
to  take  the  range  of  the  poplar-tree,  the 
top  half  of  which  is  visible  above  that 
hill  on  the  east.  The  wind  increases. 

The  distant  balloons  are  already 
gradually  descending,  and  a  message 
shortly  comes  down  from  the  observer 
above  that  it  is  too  windy  to  remain 
up.  The  word  is  given,  and  slowly  the 
great  balloon  is  hauled  down  to  the 
depression  near  the  wagons,  where  it  is 
practically  hidden,  its  approach  to  the 
ground  being  the  occasion  of  special 
attentions  from  the  enemy.  Here,  like 
Gulliver  among  the  Lilliputians,  it  is 
seized  by  many  hands  and  bound  down. 

Hardly  has  it  nestled,  with  much 
heaving  of  billowy  sides,  into  its  hol¬ 
low,  when  the  eye  is  attracted  by  some¬ 
thing  dancing  up  and  down  among  the 
brushwood.  It  is  an  oblong  framework, 
partially  covered  with  dirty  gray  can¬ 
vas,  which  has  commenced  to  make 
sundry  abortive  little  swoops  up  into 
the  air,  ending  in  abrupt  dives  down 
again  to  earth.  ’ 

Finally  this  weird  kite — for  kite  if  ‘ 


is — makes  up  its  mind  and  sails  stead¬ 
ily  upward  to  the  tune  of  Its  whining 
cable  drum.  Up,  up  it  goes,  holding 
well  in  the  strong  breeze  till  it  be¬ 
comes  a  mere  speck  in  the  sky.  An¬ 
other  kite  follows,  then  another,  and 
again  one  more,  threaded  on  the  same 
cable,  till  with  the  combined  pull  it  is 
stretched  as  taut  as  a  piano  wire,  and 
hums  in  the  breeze  like  the  weather 
mainstay  of  a  racing  yacht. 

The  commander  walks  over  to  the 
starting  point  of  the  kites,  where,  sit¬ 
ting  near  an  exaggerated  dirty  clothes 
basket,  is  a  young  officer.  He  is  un¬ 
shaven,  and  his  face  is  pale  and  drawn; 
he  appears  worn  out  as  he  sips  slowly 
from  the  cup  of  his  flask,  but  as  his 
senior  approaches  he  rises,  salutes 
and  listens  attentively  to  his  somewhat 
lengthy  instructions.  He  is  an  excep¬ 
tionally  slight  man,  and  his  general 
air  of  fatigue  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  observing  from  the 
balloon  for  the  past  three  hours:  the 
dark  rings  under  his  eyes  show  where 
the  constant  strain  has  most  told. 

In  spite  of  this  he  is  again  to  go  up 
in  the  kite,  not  because  there  is  none 
other  capable,  but  because  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  having  up  aloft  a  pair  of  eyes 
that  already  know  the  lie  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  at  the  present  juncture  of 
greater  importance  than  the  fatigue  of 
any  man.  As  the  commander  concludes, 
a  badly  fuzed  shell  bursts  on  the 
ground  close  to  him,  covering  him  with 
sand.  He  does  not  pause  to  shake  the 
sand  off,  but  finishes  his  sentence: 
“Of  course  it  is  a  chance,  but  they  may 
not  notice  you  go  up  against  this 
cloudy  background,  and  may  be  tempted 
to  take  up  that  position  by  seeing  the 

balloon  go  down.  If  they  do,  well - 

and  he  looks  toward  his  guns  and 
smiles  thoughtfully. 

The  younger  man  smiles,  too,  takes 
one  more  pull  at  his  flask,  feels  if  both 
pairs  of  field  glasses  are  hanging  round 
his  neck,  for  he  carries  two,  straps  a 
telephone  receiver  and  mouthpiece 
round  his  head,  and  climbs  into  the 
clothes  basket  which  is  held  by  the 
men.  The  basket  is  attached  to  the 
rigid  kite  cable  by  runners. 


The  Kite. 
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After  testing  the  gear,  another  large 
kite  which  is  harnessed  to  his  prosaic- 
looking  chariot  is  thrown  into  the  air. 
Making  one  or  two  ineffectual  dives,  it 
catches  the  wind  and  begins  to  pull. 
Slowly  at  first  the  observer  rises,  then 
faster  as  the  great  wings  above  him 
catch  more  of  the  breeze.  Now  they 
feel  it,  and  up  he  sails  like  a  panto¬ 
mime  storm-fiend,  to  the  accompanying 
moan  of  the  wire  vibrating  in  the  wind. 
In  a  few  moments  he  is  a  stationary 
spot  far  up  on  the  slanting  wire. 

How  insignificant  in  contrast  to  the 
great  bulk  of  the  balloon  does  the  whole 
collection  of  kites  appear — yet — the  eye 
is  there. 

IV. 

The  commanding  officer  goes  back  to 
his  station  by  the  telephone,  and  waits. 
“Prrrrrt,”  grumbles  the  instrument, 
and  this  time  it  is  he  himself  who  takes 
the  receiver.  He  listens  attentively,  for 
it  is  difficult  to  hear  along  an  aerial 
line,  and  there  is  much  repetition  be¬ 
fore  he  finally  replies  “All  right!”  to 
his  subordinate  up  above.  A  word  to 
a  staff  officer,  who  at  once  gallops  off 
to  the  guns.  Then  ensues  much  activ¬ 
ity.  Within  three  minutes  the  whole 
line  has  been  dragged  round  by  hand 
to  a  position  facing  the  hills  on  the 
east,  at  right  angles  to  its  former  direc¬ 
tion.  The  gun-layers  at  once  start  lay¬ 
ing  to  the  range  already  taken,  and 
buckets  are  emptied  on  the  ground,  but 
no  effort  is  made  to  dig  shelters,  for 
they  will  be  unnecessary.  The  exposure 
and  loss  caused  by  the  new  position  is 
ignored.  When  all  are  at  their  stations 
ready  to  open  fire,  a  whistle  sounds. 

The  suppressed  excitement  is  catch¬ 
ing.  That  the  commander  himself  is 
not  unaffected  is  shown  from  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  ostentatiously,  and 
with  almost  too  great  deliberation, 
chooses  a  cigar  from  his  case  and  be¬ 
gins  chewing  the  end  of  it. . . . 

“Prrrrrt,”  rattles  the  telephone:  the 
commander  drops  the  chewed  cigar  and 
listens. 

"Are  you  ready?”  gurgles  down  the 
wire. 

“Yes.” 


“The  head  of  their  column  is  not  far 
off  the  poplar  tree.” 

A  pause. . . . 

«***««* 

Meanwhile,  on  the  hill-top,  the 
watcher  has  again  sat  down.  His  vigil 
up  in  the  air  over,  he  sets  himself  to 
study  the  enemy’s  guns,  among  which 
he  seems  vaguely  to  discover  some 
movement.  Can  they  have  suspected 
anything?  As  he  sweeps  his  glass  care¬ 
lessly  across  the  gray  cloud  toward  its 
terrestrial  object,  something — a  midget 
probably — in  the  upper  corner  of  the 
object-glass  catches  his  eye.  He  puts 
down  the  glass  and  rubs  the  lens  with 
his  handkerchief.  He  looks  again. 
The  midget  is  still  there.  He  looks  di¬ 
rectly  at  it — it  is  a  collection  of  mid¬ 
gets.  Good  God!  these  are  no  midgets 
— it  is  a  covey  of  war  kites  high  up  in 
the  sky!  Yes,  and  there  is  the  silent 
observer  hanging  some  distance  below, 
who  must  have  seen  all! 

By  this  time  two  or  three  guns  have 
turned  out  of  the  lane  and  are  unlim¬ 
bering. 

He  rises  and  tries  to  shout— it  is  too 
late. 

******  4i 

“Now  they’re  turning  out  of  the  road 
to  come  into  action — now  two  guns 
have  left  the  road — halloa! — are  you 
there?”  continues  the  thin  metallic 
voice  down  the  wire. 

“Yes.” 

“Let  them  have  It.” 

The  commander,  from  his  lowly  po¬ 
sition,  looks  up  and  nods  to  a  signaler 
standing  up  on  a  mound;  the  latter 
drops  his  flag.  The  air  is  split  by  the 
noise  of  the  whole  line  of  guns  as  they 
open  rapid  fire.  It  is  like  the  report 
of  one  piece  prolonged  into  a  continu¬ 
ous  long  note. 

Upon  the  brow  of  that  hill  of  doom, 
hiding  the  sky-line  for  perhaps  400 
yards  to  the  right  of  the  now  obscured 
poplar,  appears  a  crown  of  magenta- 
colored  smoke,  out  of  which  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  light  flashes  sparkle. 

***•••* 

By  those  up  over  there  is  heard  a 
faint  roar  in  the  distance,  followed  by 
a  whistling  sound,  and  the  air  above — 
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all  around — is  full  of  crackling  reports, 
shouts,  oaths  and  groans.  Bullets  tear 
the  earth  on  all  sides,  and  the  steel 
gun-shields  ring  out  like  gongs  under 
their  blows.  EJverything  except  the 
dreadful  sound  becomes  blurred  in  the 
puffs  of  acrid,  tinted  smoke  which  the 
wind  drives  across  the  hill-top. 
***»*•• 

In  a  minute,  automatically,  the  fire 
ceases — a  long  period  of  fire  for  quick- 
firing  guns  which  fire  fifteen  shells  a 
minute,  and  much  ammunition;  but 
this  is  an  opportunity  given  by  the 
gods. 

The  commander  puts  the  telephone 
to  his  lips — 

“Hullo! — is  that  enough?” 

“Wait  a  minute.  My  God! — it  is.” 

V. 

Not  one  return  shot  has  been  fired. 

The  smoke  is  dissipated  by  the  wind 
as  soon  as  the  squall  of  shell  ceases, 
and  the  scene  of  the  butchery  stands 
revealed. 

Behind  the  hedge  are  three  guns  un¬ 
harmed  except  for  splintered  wood. 
Their  green  tint  is  all  mottled  with 
oval  patches  of  shining  silver,  plated 
by  the  nickel  of  the  glancing  bullets. 
Men  are  lying  about  singly,  nearly  all 
wounded  in  the  head,  and  nearly  all 
dead.  A  few  who  still  crouch  paralyzed 
behind  the  shields  seem  unhurt.  Horses 


lie  tied  together  by  their  harness  in 
kicking,  screaming  bunches.  At  the 
gateway  is  a  tangle  of  capsized  gun. 
limber,  man  and  beast,  which  entirely 
blocks  the  lane. 

This  is  an  abattoir  better  undescribed 
in  detail — a  medley  of  dead  and  dying 
men,  animals  and  vehicles  jammed  into 
a  solid  mass.  At  Intervals  guns  lie  up¬ 
turned  or  wedged  across.  The  mass 
still  struggles  and  heaves.  Here  and 
there  drivers  have  half-succeeded  in 
driving  their  guns  up  the  bank,  in  a 
gallant  attempt  to  get  out  of  the 
shambles,  with  the  result  that  the 
horses  lie  dead  on  the  top,  and  the  guns 
lie  overturned  in  the  hollow. 

A  few  unharmed  and  dazed  officers 
and  men  still  shout  orders  and  shove 
and  push  at  the  guns.  There,  where  an 
ammunition  wagon,  hit  by  a  badly 
fuzed  shell,  has  exploded,  is  a  cleared 
space.  Branches  and  twigs  are  splin¬ 
tered  in  all  directions,  and  the  shrapnel 
balls  have  stripped  the  leaves  from  the 
trees  and  scattered  a  sparse  shower  of 
green  over  their  handiwork. 

Though  at  least  one  of  the  shells 
must  have  been  carelessly  fuzed,  for 
on  its  back,  under  the  hedge  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  lies  the  headless  body 
of  the  young  gunner  officer,  the 
glasses  still  in  his  left  hand,  a  handker¬ 
chief  in  the  right,  yet,  as  the  small 
voice  had  squeaked  down  the  telephone 
wire  5,000  yards  away — it  teas  enough! 
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Mountain  Love. 

By  r.  W.  BOURDILLON. 

(From  the  Monthly  Review.) 


HE  love  of  mountains  Is,  no 
doubt,  in  many  persons  an 
acquired  habit;  like  smoking 
or  eating  olives.  But  in  the 
latter  case  it  is  liable  to  break  down 
under  strain;  as  in  the  well-known 
story  of  the  Frenchman  in  glace  boots 
and  best  kid  gloves  toiling  up  the  steep 
side  of  Ben  Lomond,  and  at  last  ex¬ 
claiming  to  his  companion,  “Aimez- 
vous  les  beautes  de  la  Nature?  Moi  je 
les  deteste!”  But  besides  these  per¬ 
sons  we  may  distinguish  at  least  four 
classes  of  mountain  lovers. 

First,  there  are  those  who  like  to 
gaze  upon  mountains  at  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance,  as  from  a  comfortable  hotel  at 
Berne  or  Lucerne;  or  to  play  lawn  ten¬ 
uis  somewhere  within  forty  miles  of 
them,  as  at  Villars  or  other  places  of 
that  kind. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  numerous  class 
of  persons  who  have  courage  enough 
to  go  right  up  to  them,  and,  so  to 
speak,  stroke  and  make  friends  with 
them,  without  ever  trusting  themselves 
on  their  backs.  This  class  composes 
the  bulk  of  the  holiday  makers  who 
crowd  the  hotels  of  Grindelwald  or 
Pontresina  in  the  month  of  August; 
for  them  is  the  20-eentime-in-the-slot 
telescope  focused  on  the  peak  of  the 
Wetterhorn  or  the  Cervin;  for  them  is 
provided  the  cinematograph  in  the 
evening. 

The  third  class  is  of  those  who  go 
in  lifts  and  funiculars  and  rack-and- 
pinion  railways  to  the  top  of  anything 
which  can  be  ascended  in  this  way. 


They  enjoy  the  excellent  table  d’hote 
at  the  top  of  Pilatus — and  indeed  it  is, 
or  was,  worth  going  for — and  stand 
muffled  round  with  cloaks  at  the  Els- 
meer  station  of  the  Jungfrau  Bahn. 
The  members  of  this  class  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  be  stout  and  Teutonic;  and 
their  favorite  air  is  “Funicoli  Funi- 
cola.” 

The  fourth  class  is  that  of  the  climb¬ 
ers,  and  includes  many  varieties,  male 
and  female;  from  the  would-be  Tar- 
tarln,  sandwiched  between  two  strong 
guides,  relieved  when  he  gets  to  the 
top  of  his  peak  in  safety,  and  still 
more  devoutly  thankful  to  find  him¬ 
self  safely  at  the  foot  again;  to  the  be¬ 
ing  of  stalwart  limbs  to  whom  the 
mere  exercise  of  a  steep  climb  is  de¬ 
lightful,  the  feel  of  a  rope  pure  joy, 
the  tinkle  and  slither  of  ice  fragments 
under  the  axe  the  most  exhilarating 
music. 

But  besides  these  four  classes,  or 
rather  a  sort  of  cross  division  running 
through  them  all,  there  is  yet  another 
class  of  mountain  lovers:  those  who 
love  them  wholly  and  solely  for  their 
own  sake;  not  as  scenery,  not  as  ob¬ 
jects  of  Interest,  not  as  sensations,  or 
stimulants  to  appetite,  not  as  exercise 
grounds;  but  as  themselves,  for  them¬ 
selves,  in  themselves,  the  mountains, 
the  everlasting  hills,  in  all  their  in¬ 
spiring  beauty  and  grandeur  and  lone¬ 
liness. 

I  suppose  this  ideal  love  of  moim- 
tains — this  love  that  we  may  almost 
call  a  platonic  love,  since  It  seeks  no 
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selfish  gain — really  exists  in  most  or 
all  of  us;  and  is  at  the  root  of  the  in¬ 
stinct  certainly  of  the  climher,  possi¬ 
bly  even  of  the  tourist.  We  have  all 
of  us  bad  our  “moments"  either  on  the 
mountains,  or  perhaps  in  some  distant 
view  of  them,  when  life  and  Joy  have 
assumed  new  meanings,  and  the 
world’s  horizons  suddenly  broken  down 
and  shown  us  realms  of  dream  beyond 
and  yet  beyond.  Sometimes  it  is  on 
the  top  of  some  lonely  peak — when  the 
world  seems  at  our  feet  and  the  blue 
dome  of  space  an  appreciable  thing; 
sometimes  it  is  among  the  hush  of 
snow  fields  and  glacier  walls  with  icy 
peaks  above  and  moonlit  mists  below 
us;  sometimes  it  is  from  some  lower 
height,  where  suddenly  a  panorama  of 
silver  tops  breaks  on  us;  or  we  see  the 
far-distant  snow  peaks  mirrored  in 
sunny  lake  waters. 

However,  the  moment  of  inspiration 
comes — it  comes  always  twofold,  half 
as  a  satisfying  joy,  half  as  a  quicaen- 
Ing  impulse.  It  passes,  and  we  feel  we 
must  have  it  again;  and  so  we  climb 
new  mountains  and  seek  new  scenes  in 
hopes  of  finding  it,  and,  alas,  too  often 
find  it  not.  For  it  is  not  a  vision  or  a 
feeling  that  can  be  bought  with  money 
or  earned  by  toil,  or  even  won  by  mere 
determination. 

Skimming  an  idle  stone  along  the  lake 
An  idle  day. 

Sudden  I  saw  a  little  rainbow  wake 
Amid  the  spray, 

Which,  trying  oft,  I  could  no  more  re¬ 
make. 

This  is  Joy’s  way: 

All  in  a  moment  in  our  eyes  to  break, 
Then  flee  away: 

Nor  all  our  toiling  e’er  can  bring  it  back. 
Nor  all  our  play. 

For  it  is  almost  a  commonplace  to 
say  that  the  mountains  we  gaze  at  are 
not  the  mountains  we  climb.  These 
are  matters  of  hard  rock  and  chilling 
snow;  of  panting  breath  and  toiling 
limbs;  of  keen  eye  and  alert  band  and 
foot.  Those  are  a  dreamland,  a  para¬ 
dise,  no  foot  has  trod,  no  mortal  come 
to.  The  “Promised  Land"  is  always  a 
dream — always  unattainable.  “Where 
the  rainbow  rests,”  runs  the  old  folk¬ 


saying,  “lies  a  crock  of  gold.”  No  one 
has  ever  found  the  crock  of  gold,  but 
the  saying  has  an  inmost  truth  in  it, 
which  we  may  transfer  to  the  vision 
of  the  mountains. 

To  whatever  class  in  life  we  belong 
we  all  come  eventually  to  the  grave; 
and  so  to  whatever  class  of  mountain 
lovers  we  belong  we  eventually  meet 
in  the  Swiss  Hotel.  In  fact,  so  asso¬ 
ciated  has  hotel  life  become  with  our 
recollections  of  Switzerland  that  in 
fond  retrospect  even  the  discomforts 
and  disagreeables  of  that  unnatural 
form  of  existence  are  seen  in  mellowed 
and  rosy  light;  even  the  meager  break¬ 
fasts,  the  lumpy  so-called  sandwich, 
the  interminable  table  d’hotes  on  Sun¬ 
day,  the  roar  and  babel  of  gutturai 
volubility,  seem  tolerable  or  desirable, 
as  connoting  mountain  air  and  the 
thrills  of  climbing.  There  Is  surely  a 
wistfulness  in  those  goodly  lines  of  cur 
Oxford  successor  of  Calverley: 

They  will  dine  on  mule  and  marmot,  and 
mutton  made  of  goats. 

They  will  taste  the  various  horrors  of 
Helvetian  table  d’hotes: 

following  immediately  as  they  do  on 
the  graphic  vision. 

For  a  foothold  or  a  handhold  they  will 
diligently  grope 

On  the  rocky,  icy  slope,  where  we'll 
charitably  hope 

’Tis  assistance  only  moral  that  they’re 
getting  from  the  rope. 

But  this  is  only  in  retrospect;  and  it 
is  wonderful  what  retrospect  will  do. 
One  can  imagine  a  soul  escaped  into 
bliss  looking  back  almost  with  affec¬ 
tion  to  the  purgatory  which  eventually 
led  him  there;  and  perhaps  hotel  life 
has  this  fitness  and  use,  that  it  is  a 
sort  of  purgatorial  preparation  for  the 
climber’s  paradise.  Still  I  do  not  think 
any  one  would  think  that  in  bis  own 
case — whatever  it  might  be  for  others 
— a  purgatorial  preparation  was  neces¬ 
sary;  and  in  sober  fact  to  most  of  us 
hotel  life  must  to  a  large  extent  spoil 
the  mountain  life  by  its  utter  contrast 
and  incompatibility  with  it — the  arti¬ 
ficiality  of  the  one;  the  simplicity  of 
the  other. 
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I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether 
it  might  not  be  possible  to  lessen  one 
of  the  evils  of  hotel  life  to  the  climber, 
the  temptation,  I  might  almost  say  the 
necessity,  of  over-eating  or  at  least  eat¬ 
ing  injurious  forms  of  food,  by  prevail¬ 
ing  on  the  hotel  keepers  in  large  cen¬ 
ters  to  have  a  “climbers’  table”  or  a 
“climbers’  dinner  of  simpler  fare, 
fewer  courses,  and,  if  possible,  less 
cost.”  It  would  certainly  appeal  to 
many  of  their  guests — but  whether  it 
would  pay  the  hotel  keeper  I  do  not 
know,  unless  on  the  principle  of  the 
Irish  tradesman  who  lost  a  little  on 
every  article  he  sold,  but  made  a  profit 
owing  to  the  enormous  scale  of  his 
business. 

Being  much  out  of  taste  for  this  sort 
of  existence,  disliking  hotels  and  yet 
wishing  to  enjoy  Swiss  mountains,  I 
decided,  now  a  good  many  years  ago, 
to  try  the  experiment  of  taking  a 
chalet  for  the  whole  summer  and  en¬ 
deavoring  to  live  an  ordinary  English 
home  life  in  Switzerland.  And  I 
found  the  plain  answer  so  thoroughly 
and  the  summer  proved  so  delightful 
that  I  have  repeated  the  experiment 
again  and  again,  and  always  with  suc¬ 
cess.  I  remember  that  the  first  time 
we  pictured  a  great  many  difficulties 
before  us;  and  thought  it  necessary 
to  make  a  great  many  preparations, 
including  the  dispatch  by  that  happily 
named  institution,  the  Petite  Vitesse, 
of  household  necessaries  of  all  kinds. 
But  in  practice  everything  proved 
amazingly  simple,  many  of  our  prep¬ 
arations  quite  unnecessary:  and  the 
whole  affair  very  little  different  indeed 
— except  in  the  length  of  the  Journey — 
from  taking  a  small  furnished  house 
anywhere  in  England  or  Scotland. 

The  chief  difficulty  of  all  is  that  of 
finding  a  chalet  to  let  in  any  place 
where  one  least  wishes  to  go  or  to 
spend  the  summer.  I  tried  one  year 
advertising  in  several  Swiss  journals 
and  got  a  large  number  of  replies  in¬ 
closing  many  photographs;  but  hardly 
one  in  the  least  suitable.  It  was  usu¬ 
ally  the  situation  that  was  hopeless; 
there  seemed  to  be  plenty  of  pleasant 


houses  in  the  Rhone  valley,  or  other 
low  and  hot  situations,  hut  few  or 
none  among  the  mountains,  and  in 
spite  of  the  numerous  replies  which 
kept  arriving  by  post  in  various  mis¬ 
spellings  of  the  French  and  German 
languages,  I  drew  a  complete  blank  in 
those  advertisements. 

I  also  tried  application  to  one  of 
those  obliging  Swiss  institutions,  the 
Verkehrs  bureau,  where  an  affable 
young  lady  put  aside  her  work  and 
gave  me  half  an  hour’s  worth  of  abso¬ 
lutely  useless  information,  finally  tell¬ 
ing  me  that  if  I  came  later  the  bead 
of  the  bureau  would  be  in  and  perhaps 
be  able  to  help.  I  did  go  again,  and 
being  meantime  fortified  by  luncheon, 
had  sufficient  firmness  to  resist  all 
persuasions  to  spend  a  day  in  going  to 
see  a  chalet  of  the  most  ideal  kind  in 
the  most  unsuitable  locality.  Here 
again  I  drew  an  absolute  blank. 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  very  few 
places  that  I  have  ever  been  able  to 
hear  of  where  one  can  find  a  furnished 
chalet  to  let — very  few  places,  that  is, 
in  high  and  beautiful  neighborhoods, 
with  good  climbing  near  at  hand.  I 
believe  there  is  a  growing  demand  for 
such  houses,  and  that  more  are  being 
built  or  adapted.  I  have  never  tried  to 
find  such  at  Chamounix,  but  I  have 
been  told  there  are  chalets  or  houses 
to  be  had  there,  only  somewhat  ex¬ 
pensive.  The  three  places  where  I 
have  found  chalets  or  houses  more  or 
less  suitable,  and  have  spent  summers 
in  this  way,  are  Champery  in  the  Va¬ 
lais,  Engelberg  and  Grindelwald;  and 
though  all  these  places  are  well  known 
and  familiar,  I  will  venture  to  talk  a 
little  about  each  of  them  from  the 
point  of  view,  not  of  a  hotel  visitor  In 
a  hurry,  but  of  a  chalet  resident  with 
plenty  of  leisure.  No  doubt  there  are 
other  places  where  the  same  advan¬ 
tages  may  he  found.  I  only  mention 
these  as  being  places  I  have  myself 
tried. 

Each  of  these  three  places  has  spe¬ 
cial  features  ana  characterisucs  of  its 
own,  many  of  which  are  immediately 
evident;  but  some  grow  upon  one  as 
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oue  becomes  more  and  more  at  home 
in  the  place.  For  instance,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  full  beauty  and  charm 
of  the  Berlin  shopkeeper  can  be  thor¬ 
oughly  understood  by  any  one  who  has 
not  spent  some  weeks  at  Engelberg 
and  watched  him  in  his  magnificent 
and  Kaiser-like  appropriation  of  the 
whole  place,  or  seen  the  unconscious 
grace  with  which  his  female  relations 
will  walk  three  abreast — a  broad  breast 
— in  a  narrow  path  and  leave  the 
would-be  passer-by  the  tactful  choice 
of  a  rock  wall  on  one  side  or  a  river 
on  the  other.  After  all,  however,  this 
is  an  anthropological  study  of  an  inci¬ 
dental  kind,  and  should  perhaps  hardly 
rank  as  one  of  the  native  interests  or 
attractions. 

\vere  it  not  for  its  climate  I  should 
personally  think  Engelberg  a  very  suit¬ 
able  spot  for  a  long  summer  stay.  But 
unfortunately  the  air  is  decidedly  re¬ 
laxing,  surprisingly  so  considering  its 
height;  this  being  no  doubt  due  to  the 
presence  of  an  ancient  lake  bed,  long 
filled  up,  but  still  flat  and  in  places 
marshy.  Geologically  no  doubt  this  is 
as  interesting  as  the  Berliner  is  an¬ 
thropologically,  and  the  discussing  of 
this  lake  bed  compared  with  existing 
lakes  in  the  neighborhood,  the  Trubsee 
and  the  Engstlen-see,  provides  the 
most  entertaining  discourse  if  one  is 
fortunate  enough,  as  I  have  been,  to 
walk  those  parts  with  a  companion 
equally  distinguished  as  a  geologist 
and  a  mountain  climber. 

The  mountains  in  the  Engelberg  en¬ 
tourage  are,  of  course,  not  the  highest; 
but  it  is  extremely  easy  when  resident 
there  to  make  a  few  days’  expedition 
to  the  grander  peaks,  and  meantime 
there  is  an  infinity  of  rambles  and 
scrambles,  and  some  fairly  exciting 
rock  climbs  as  the  Adler-spitze  on  the 
Spannorts,  for  instance,  or  the  little 
roof-ridge  or  traverse  on  the  Spitzman, 
the  Winkelplank  stock.  A  whole  sum¬ 
mer  with  a  fair  average  of  fine  weather 
is  not  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  for  those  who  enjoy  as  much 
as  most  things  a  twelve  or  fifteen 
hours  out  from  dark  to  dark  alone,  or 


with  a  chosen  friend,  finding  their 
own  way  and  carrying  their  own  everj'- 
thing. 

The  advantage  of  Grindelwald  is,  of 
course,  its  closeness  to  the  real  moun¬ 
tains;  the  disadvantage,  from  the 
point  of  view  I  am  taking,  th.ut  these 
dwarf  all  other  things  and  make  the 
lesser  expeditions,  on  what  may  be 
called  the  green  side  of  the  valley, 
seem  less  worth  doing.  Nothing  can 
be  more  simply  pleasurable  than  a 
long  solitary  ramble  to  the  Schwarz- 
horn — or  over  the  ridge  to  Giessbach— 
or  along  the  ridge  to  the  Schynige 
Platte.  But  it  is  a  little  difficult  all 
the  time  to  possess  your  soul  in  pa¬ 
tience  and  get  the  full  enjoyment  out 
of  these  places,  with  the  great  glaciers 
and  glories  calling  imperatively  to  you 
all  the  while  from  across  the  valley. 
But  I  need  not  say  much  of  Grindel¬ 
wald.  Every  one  knows  Grindelwald, 
with  its  crawling  railways  to  the 
Scbeidegg,  and  its  crawling  carriages 
to  the  Upper  Gletscher,  and  its  twice 
or  thrice  a  week  deliveries  of  labeled 
excursionists  and  the  blatant  exploita¬ 
tion  of  its  mountains  as  mere  baits  for 
the  sightseer. 

It  seems  wonderful  that  any  real 
mountain  lover  can  care  to  go  to  Grin¬ 
delwald,  where  everything  is  done  to 
vulgarize  the  sublime  and  sublimate 
the  vulgar.  But  thanks  to  the  infinite 
power  of  Nature  and  the  comparatively 
feeble  powers  even  of  railway  en¬ 
gineers,  the  prevailing  and  underlying 
feeling  of  the  place — the  glory  of  the 
mountain  masses  and  the  stimulation 
of  the  neighboring  snowfields — still  re¬ 
mains  and  overcomes  all  that  is  dis¬ 
tasteful;  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  fanci¬ 
ful  to  see  the  working  of  this  power, 
the  iniiuence  of  this  pervading  charm, 
in  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Grindelwald,  who  are  as  yet  very  little 
spoiled  by  all  that  one  would  have 
expected  to  destroy  their  simplicity. 
This  is  pre-eminently  so  in  the  case  of 
the  guides;  but  it  is  noticeable,  and 
perhaps  more  remarkable,  even  in  the 
hotel  keepers  and  tradesfolk. 

No  doubt,  however,  most  members 
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of  the  Alpine  Club  treat  Grindelwald 
mainly  as  a  base  of  operations,  a  mere 
halfway  house  to  the  various  mountain 
huts.  They  go  there  to  do  certain  well- 
known  climbs,  or  perhaps  to  try  new 
ways  up  or  down  old  mountains.  But 
there  is  many  a  delight  to  be  found  in 
a  long  summer  spent  there  quite  un¬ 
guessed  at  by  the  passing  visitor.  Mr. 
Coolidge’s  little  handbook  gives  very 
good  general  guidance  to  all  the 
charming  walks  to  be  had  among  the 
lower  hills;  but  there  are  Infinite 
variations,  and  every  one  can  find  for 
himself  there  some  special  walk  or 
particular  climb  to  make  bis  own.  The 
ridge  of  the  Hornli  or  the  Mittelberg 
still  offer  many  snug  rock  climbs 
where  one  may  venture  without  guide 
and  alone — after  all,  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  of  all  ways  of  climbing. 

Still,  on  the  whole,  for  real  enjoy¬ 
ment  I  think  it  is  best  to  fix  one's 
abode  rather  among  the  lower  moun¬ 
tains,  and  leave  the  greater  ones  for 
occasional  excursions.  In  this  way  one 
gets  the  full  enjoyment  of  both.  One 
Is  not  tempted  to  despise  the  humbler 
pleasures  by  the  dominance  of  the 
higher;  nor  in  retrospect  is  there  the 
regret  of  having  passed  unnoticed 
many  delights  in  the  supreme  rapture 
of  the  big  climb.  For,  as  has  been 
well  said, 

There  are  a  thousand  joyous  things  in 
iife 

That  pass  unnoticed  in  a  life  of  joy; 

and  in  climbing  great  peaks  one  neces¬ 
sarily  neglects  the  charms  of  many 
lesser  ones. 

Ana  this  brings  me  naturally  to  the 
third  of  the  Swiss  resorts  of  which  I 
spoke,  the  little  village  of  Cbampery, 
at  the  head  of  the  Val  d’llliez,  in  the 
valais.  I  do  not  know  that  I  should 
expect  others  to  feel  the  same,  but  for 
myself  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  this  comparatively  humble  place 
has  an  almost  unique  charm  and  at¬ 
tractiveness.  Partly,  no  doubt,  be¬ 
cause  having  been  there  now  many 
times  I  am  familiar  with  almost  every 
bit  of  it;  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  warm  friends.  But  I  do  not  think 
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it  is  only  so;  for  I  regret  to  notice  the 
yearly  Increasing  number  of  visitors 
to  this  out-of-the-road  nook;  and  in 
the  last  twelve  years  or  so  there  is  an 
immense  difference  in  the  number  and 
kind  of  people  who  go  there. 

One  class,  however,  rarely  visits  the 
place,  and  that  is  climbers  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Alpine  Club;  and,  therefore, 
at  the  risk  of  telling  some  of  my  hear¬ 
ers  things  they  know  well,  I  will  briefly 
speak  of  this  green  valley-end,  nestl¬ 
ing  under  the  knees  of  the  Dent-du- 
Midi,  where,  on  fine  Sundays,  the  vil¬ 
lage  priest  solemnly  gives  leave  to  his 
flock  to  get  in  their  hay;  where  a  sin¬ 
gle  hand  loom  still  weaves  the  thick 
Champery  cloth — lady  visitors  occa¬ 
sionally  have  skirts  made  of  it;  and 
where  among  the  upper  pastures  the 
female  inhabitants  still  wear  in  a  most 
neat,  modest  and  eminently  practical 
form  those  convenient  garments  which 
the  selfishness  of  man  has  reserved  for 
bis  own  use. 

Cbampery  lies  at  the  bead  of  the 
Val  d’llliez,  a  lateral  valley  at  right 
angles  to  the  valley  of  the  Rhone;  pre¬ 
serving  still  some  of  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  those  hanging  valleys  with  re¬ 
gard  to  which  my  geological  friend 
before  mentioned  has  the  most  in¬ 
genious  and  engaging  theories.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  valley  are  found  those 
marvels  of  glaciation,  the  enormous 
erratic  blocks  of  silver-white  granite 
which  have  been  so  often  described. 
Alas,  many  of  the  finest,  including 
that  noble  block  which  used  to  lie 
among  the  chestnut  trees  close  to  the 
road  above  Monthey,  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  and  used  for  purposes  of  build¬ 
ing.  All  the  vineyard  walls  are  made 
of  this  stone,  as  well  as  a  great  many 
of  the  houses  and  buildings  in  Monthey 
and  the  hamlets  near.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  save  this  particular  block, 
known  as  the  Pierre  &  Martin;  but  the 
sum  demanded,  6,500  francs,  could  not 
be  raised  and  the  whole  block  is  now 
cut  up  and  gone. 

I  read  in  “Ball’s  Guide”  that  “to  a 
mountaineer  Champery  is  not  nearly 
as  attractive  as  Sixt  or  Salvan,  but  it 
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is  very  easy  of  access,  and  has  good 
■wine.”  I  was  greatly  pleased  to  find 
this  remark  in  such  a  work,  appealing 
as  it  does  to  a  much  wider  circle  of 
climbers  than  any  words  of  mine  will 
reach,  because  it  allows  me  to  speak 
freely  of  the  charms  of  the  place,  with¬ 
out  risk  of  finding  certain  pet  climbs 
and  private  ways  up  invaded  by  better 
climbers,  and  becoming  hackneyed 
routes.  For  there  are  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  many  spots  of  exquisite 
beauty;  and  climbs — not,  of  course,  the 
highest — but  of  great  interest.  And 
the  immense  advantage,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  this  paper,  is  the  number  of 
chalets  which  can  be  taken  for  the 
summer  at  quite  reasonable  rents. 
There  may  be  other  places  in  Switzer¬ 
land  where  this  is  the  case;  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  where  there 
is  such  a  comparatively  large  choice  of 
comfortable  private  residences. 

Once  established  there,  what  a  de¬ 
lightful  range  of  walks  and  excursions 
there  is — of  all  distances  and  all  kinds 
of  difficulty:  from  an  afternoon’s 
training  scramble  (ending  in  a  view) 
up  the  Croix  de  Culet,  or  the  Dent  de 
Bonaveau,  to  an  eighteen  hours’  expe¬ 
dition  over  the  Tour  Sallieres  and  the 
Mont  Ruan;  from  a  breezy  upland  walk 
among  the  green  Savoy  bills,  to  an 
arduous  rock  climb  on  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  points  of  the  Dents  de  Midi,  and 
always,  as  the  reward  of  almost  every 
climb  in  this  region,  you  have  the 
glorious  view  of  the  Mont  Blanc  range 
— silver  thrones  set  along  the  blue 
horizon,  enchanting  in  distance,  tempt¬ 
ing  in  nearness,  inspiration  to  the 
dreamer,  stimulus  to  the  climber. 

Ah!  and  there  is  one  valley  there, 
high  up,  walled  in  with  rocks  and  low 
peaks — ^threaded  with  a  swift  but  not 
too  headlong  torrent — the  valley  lev¬ 
eled  by  long  years  of  overflowing 
waters  and  silted  mountain  wreckage; 
paved  in  July  with  all  the  loveliest  of 
the  Swiss  flowers,  set  so  thick  that  the 
foot  can  hardly  pass  without  crushing 
pansies  or  gentians,  or  groups  of  deli¬ 
cate  harebells,  of  rare  blue  or  rarer 
white,  among  the  golden  bawkweed.  I 


know  no  valley  more  lovely  in  Switz¬ 
erland;  and  you  have  it  all  to  yourself, 
so  rarely  does  any  visitor  pass. 

O  valley  safe  in  fancy’s  land. 

Not  tramped  to  mud  yet  by  the  million. 

But  to  descend  to  the  more  prosaic 
side  of  chalet  life.  I  have  sometimes 
been  asked  whether  it  is  not  a  very 
expensive  way  of  getting  a  Swiss  out¬ 
ing.  My  experience  is  certainly  that  it 
is  not.  Provided,  that  is,  that  you 
wish  to  go  for  some  time,  and  go 
either  in  a  family  party  or  several 
friends  together.  One  can  get  quite  a 
large-sized  chalet  for  1,200  francs  for 
the  w'hole  summer;  there  are  also 
smaller  ones  at  a  lower  rate,  and  a  few 
better  ones  for  rather  more. 

The  catering  is  very  easy,  as  there 
are  first-class  provision  shops — butch¬ 
er,  baker,  groceries — in  the  village; 
and  butter,  milk  and  cream  are  natur¬ 
ally  very  cheap.  A  few  years  ago  I 
used  to  calculate  that  living  there  was 
considerably  cheaper  than  in  England; 
but  the  prices  have  somewhat  risen 
since  then,  and  there  is  less  difference. 
One  can  get  excellent  Swiss  wine  in 
cask  very  cheap,  and  fill  one’s  own 
flasks  or  bottles  for  one’s  self  or  one’s 
guides  in  expeditions.  The  tinned 
Saxon  soups  and  meats  are  also  extraor¬ 
dinarily  cheap  and  good,  and  can  be 
bought  in  the  village.  There  is  now 
electric  light  in  many  of  the  chalets. 
Firing  is  perhaps  the  most  expensive 
item;  but  one  does  not  want  very  much 
once  the  cook  learns  to  use  the  stoves 
properly. 

I  have  always  found  that  English 
servants  enjoy  Swiss  life  very  much, 
and  readily  pick  up  the  ways  and  even 
the  language.  A  good-looking  young 
guide  was  quite  ready  to  take  our  Eng¬ 
lish  maid  (also  good  looking)  for  a 
walk,  and  she  quite  ready  to  accom¬ 
pany  him,  although  neither  understood 
one  word  of  the  other’s  language.  So 
tuat  there  must  plainly  be  some  mode 
of  communication  surviving  from  the 
remote  common  ancestry  of  the  races. 
Also  it  is  usually  possible  to  get  extra 
service  locally. 
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These  domestic  details  are,  I  fear, 
sadly  away  from  the  Ideal  side  of 
mountains.  But  in  the  chalet  life  of 
which  I  am  singing  the  praises  they 
become  of  much  Importance,  and  I 
mention  them  partly  to  show  how  little 
difficulty  there  is  in  planting  a  tem¬ 
porary  household  in  a  Swiss  village. 

The  enormous  advantage  of  this 
chalet  life  is  its  freedom.  You  can  eat 
what  you  like,  and  when  you  like;  you 
can  have  a  simple  “English”  or  roast 
joint,  and  as  training  a  menu  as  if  you 
were  rowing  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
You  can  get  up  when  you  like  and  go 
to  bed  when  you  like,  undisturbed  by 
your  neighbors’  early  rising  or  late 
dancing.  Moreover,  you  can  choose 
your  days  for  your  expeditions  and 
only  go  when  the  weather  pleases  you 
and  you  feel  quite  fit;  and  by  settling 
in  one  place  for  a  whole  summer,  even 
with  occasional  absences  for  bigger 
climbs  and  grander  excursions,  you  ac¬ 
quire  an  intimate  and  personal  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  every  rock  and  valley, 
which  gives  a  home-like  charm  and  a 
feeling  almost  of  ownership.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  this  way  of  life  in 
Switzerland  and  the  ordinary  hotel  life 
of  a  few  days  in  one  center  and  a  few 
days  in  another,  is  much  like  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  owning  books  and  getting 
them  from  a  circulating  library.  In 
the  one  case  you  read  hastily  and  ac¬ 
quire  a  general  idea;  in  the  other  you 
absorb  and  assimilate  and  draw  into 
the  soul  all  that  is  lovely  and  treasur- 
aWe. 

Above  all,  you  can  enjoy  what  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  absolutely  enjoyable 
form  of  climbing — climbing  alone.  I 
say  this  with  fear  and  trembling,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  been  often  warned  by 
much  better  climbers  than  myself  that 
one  of  the  first  and  great  command¬ 
ments  in  the  Alpine  Club  decalogue 
forbids  to  climb  quite  alone.  But  I 
have  sometimes  dared  to  wonder 
whether  this  law  was  not  framed,  or  at 
least  kept  up,  merely  to  heighten  pleas¬ 
ure  by  the  feeling  of  wrongdoing,  as 
the  famous  citizen  over  his  loin  of 
roast  pork  expressed  regret  that  he 


was  not  a  Jew,  to  add  a  last  epicurean 
zest  of  lawbreaking  to  his  enjoyment 
of  it.  For  certainly  many  climbers — 
need  I  name  them? — have  done  the 
thing;  and  one,  whose  untimely  death 
was  not  in  the  least  due  to  this  prac¬ 
tice,  actually  dares  to  say  outright — 
and  his  words  are  in  a  printed  book — 
what  I  should  otherwise  have  hardly 
ventured  to  hint,  that  to  climb  alone  is 
the  most  delightful  of  all  climbing. 
Of  course,  it  must  be  limited  by  ob¬ 
vious  prudences. 

Except  in  dire  necessity  I  presume 
no  member  of  the  Alpine  Club  would 
cross  a  glacier  where  the  crevices 
were  hidden,  alone  or  unroped — an  act 
of  ignorance  or  rashness  which  only 
three  years  ago  left  empty  a  special 
niche  in  the  world  of  book  lore  which 
has  not  been  filled  and  may  not  be 
filled  In  this  generation.  This  and 
other  obvious  risks,  as  on  bad  rock  or 
in  the  neighborhood  of  falling  stones, 
should  be  rigorously  refused  by  the 
solitary  climber.  But  even  with  these 
limitations  there  is  much  real  climbing 
work  that  may  be  safely  done.  And 
in  such  a  stay  as  I  am  describing  this 
particular  pleasure  has  special  chances. 
One  may  try  a  climb  again  and  again 
till  one  finds  the  one  way  to  do  it;  one 
may  find  out-of-the-way  creeps  and 
chimneys  unknown  to  any  guide. 

One  may  make  most  interesting  as¬ 
cents  of  rocks  or  points  too  humble  to 
attract  mountaineers,  and  please  one’s 
self  with  the  fancy  that  it  is  a  first 
ascent.  For  to  the  climber  without 
guides  who  finds  his  own  way  un¬ 
aided  every  peak  is  really  a  first  as¬ 
cent,  Just  as  much  as  if  no  foot  had 
ever  been  set  upon  it  before,  and  there 
is  so  much  pleasure  in  this  feeling  of 
a  first  ascent  that  I  sometimes  think 
it  Is  rather  selfish  of  alpinists  not  to 
keep  such  things  to  themselves. 

If  only  less  were  said,  still  more  if 
only  less  were  written  and  printed, 
about  climbing,  how  much  pleasure 
would  be  left  to  a  world  now  using  up 
its  pleasures  almost  as  fast  as  it  is 
consuming  it  coal  ficAds;  and  now  that 
the  illustrated  climbing  article  has  be- 
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come  a  feature  of  the  modern  maga¬ 
zine,  and  that  latest  invention  of  the 
devil — the  cinematograph — however  he 
wishes  us  to  pronounce  it — reproduces 
sham  accidents  and  Jerky  step-cutting 
as  representing  the  life  of  the  moun¬ 
taineer,  how  is  this  noblest  and  most 
inspiring  of  pursuits  becoming  vul¬ 
garized  and  profaned!  History  repeats 
itself;  and  we  can  now  again  reaiize 
the  full  import  of  the  Roman  poet’s 
sarcastic  advice  to  the  president  of  the 
Carthaginian  Alpine  Club: 

I  demens  curre  Alpes 
Ut  pueris  placeas  et  declamatio  fias. 
Go,  climb  your  mountains,  fool,  and  help 
the  sale 

Of  the  Boy’s  Own  Paper  or  the  Daily 
Mail. 

If  these  illustrated  articles  and  pho¬ 
tographs  of  roped  climbers  suspended 
by  their  eyelashes  or  the  skin  of  their 
teeth  in  plainly  impossible  situations, 
if  these  things  really  made  for  true 
mountain  love  and  mountain  knowl¬ 
edge  and  mountain  reverence,  then 
they  might  have  some  educational 
value,  and  philosophy  and  philan¬ 
thropy  might  encourage  them.  But  in 
any  case  the  Alpine  Club  should  not, 
any  more  than  a  trade  union  would 
encourage  tempting  articles  on  the  Joys 
of  bricklaying  or  boiler  riveting.  After 
all,  although  we  also  have  our  “May 
meetings,”  we  are  not  merely  a  re¬ 
ligious  body,  nor  primarily  a  mission¬ 
ary  society. 

We  do  not  claim  that  our  climbing  of 
mountains  makes  the  world  better,  as 
football  does  or  pheasant  shooting. 
Nor,  again,  do  we  seek  subscriptions 
from  the  public,  and  so  need  to  draw 
attention  to  our  doings  by  self-adver¬ 
tisement.  Nor,  again,  being  a  non¬ 
political  body,  do  we  need  to  influence 
the  public  by  pictures  suggesting  that 
men  may  walk  with  ropes  round  their 
waists  without  being  in  a  condition  of 
slavery. 

All  this  exploitation  of  mountains  is, 
of  course,  absolutely  abhorrent  to  the 
true  mountaineer.  For  one  thing,  it 
tends  to  crowd  the  mountains  with  a 
host  of  men,  women  and  children. 


tied  on  to  ropes  and  pulled  by  guides 
like  sheep — only,  alas,  not  to  the 
slaughter;  and  such  an  incident  as  the 
following  becomes  possible  on  one  of 
the  most  famous  of  mountains.  A 
party  of  young  men  and  women,  happy 
in  health,  wealth  and  ignorance,  hired 
a  sufficiency  of  guides  and  set  out  to 
what  they  called  climb — I  will  not 
mention  the  mountain.  They  picnicked 
at  the  hut,  and  next  day  some  of 
them  duly  reached  the  top  and  re¬ 
turned,  burning  with  self-esteem,  to  be 
photographed,  roped  together,  before 
the  hotel.  But  one  member  of  the  party 
less  capable  than  the  others  failed  to 
reach  the  top,  and  became  too  much 
exhausted  to  be  dragged  home  even  by 
two  stalwart  guides.  It  (forgive  me 
for  disguising  the  gender  by  the  neuter 
pronoun)  passed  the  night  under  a 
rock,  with  one  burly  guide  for  its  mat¬ 
tress  and  another  for  its  coverlet,  thus 
keeping  warmth  and  vitality;  and  in 
the  morning  was  safely  restored  to  its 
family.  In  the  photograph  the  face  of 
one  of  the  guides,  presumably  the  one 
who  had  acted  as  mattress,  had  a  curi¬ 
ous  flattened  and  distorted  appearance, 
as  if  it  had  borne  for  some  time  the 
pressure  of  a  heavy  body.  But  the 
flatness  may,  of  course,  have  been  only 
the  natural  expression  of  face  after  an 
unsuccessful  climb,  or  even  due  to  the 
amateur  photographer. 

These  somewhat  desultory  remarks 
have  drawn  me  far  away  from  the 
main  object  of  this  paper,  which  is  to 
bring  out  the  ideal  side  of  mountain 
climbing.  There  are  many  alleged  ex¬ 
planations  of  this  passion  which  have 
been  formulated  to  refute  the  charge 
of  mere  folly  and  foolhardiness,  which 
at  one  time  was  brought  against 
climbers.  Some  climb  mountains  for 
statistical  reasons,  to  have  been  so 
many  times  above  10,000  feet,  or  to 
have  done  fifty  peaks  and  passes  in 
fifty  days;  some  for  scientific  reasons, 
to  study  the  flow  of  glaciers  or  count 
the  red  corpuscles  in  a  guinea  pig’s 
blood;  some  from  a  spirit  of  imitation 
to  do  what  others  have  done;  some 
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from  a  spirit  of  emulation,  to  do  what 
others  have  done. 

These  and  a  dozen  other  excuses 
have  been  offered  to  pacify  the  habitual 
British  attitude  of  mind:  “What’s  the 
use?”  And  if  climbers  ever  did  as 
cricketers  and  golfers  and  other  enthu¬ 
siasts,  and  fell  to  talking  shop,  these 
are  the  kind  of  objects  that  would  be 
taken  for  granted  as  underlying  and 
dignifying  the  talk  of  chimneys  and 
crevasses  and  hand-holds  and  step- 
cuttings. 

One  reason  is  never  given  openly, 
rather  is  disguised  and  hidden  and 
never  even  allowed  in  suggestion,  and  I 
venture  to  think  it  is  because  it  is 
really  the  inmost  moving  impulse  in  all 
true  mountain  lovers,  a  feeling  so  deep 
and  so  pure  and  so  personal  as  to  be 
almost  sacred — too  intimate  for  ordi¬ 


nary  mention.  That  is  this  ideal  joy 
that  only  mountains  give — the  un¬ 
reasoned,  uncovetous,  unworldly  love 
of  them  we  know  not  why,  we  care  not 
why,  only  because  they  are  what  they 
are;  because  they  move  us  in  some  way 
which  nothing  else  does;  so  that  some 
moment  in  a  smoke-grimed  railway 
carriage,  when  in  the  pure  morning  air 
the  far  off  cloud  of  Mont  Blanc  sud¬ 
denly  hung  above  the  mists  as  we 
rounded  the  curves  beyond  Vallorbes, 
or,  still  fairer,  from  the  slopes  near 
Neuchatel,  the  whole  Bermese  range 
slept  dreamlike  in  the  lake  at  our  feet, 
lives  in  any  memories  above  a  hundred 
more  selfish,  more  poignant  joys;  and 
we  feel  that  a  world  that  can  give  such 
rapture  must  be  a  good  world,  a  life 
capable  of  such  feeling  must  be  worth 
the  living. 


TO  MURILL. 


By  HUGH  MACNAQHTLN. 

(From  the  Saturday  Review.) 

It  was  your  nature.  You  were  never  taught 
The  inalienable  wayful  words  that  fell 
From  sweetly  mispronouncing  lips,  pele-mele; 
The  right  divine  of  children  is  not  bought 
For  rubies  or  for  gold:  a  gift  unsought 
Undreamed  of,  it  is  theirs:  I  might  as  well 
Forecast  the  curves  of  swallows,  Muriel, 

As  that  bewildering  coinage  of  your  thought. 
You  will  not  learn  your  grammar,  someone  says, 
Oh!  me,  the  foolish  elders,  how  they  preach! 

I  cannot  blame  you,  I  can  only  praise 
As  fairer  flowers  that  blow  beyond  our  reach 
Your  native  incommunicable  ways 
The  wise  haphazard  of  your  fairy  speech. 
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Herbert  Spencer  and  the 
Master  Key. 

By  JOHN  BUTLER  BURKE. 

(From  the  Contemporary  Review.) 


OWEVBR  commonplace  the 
oft-repeated  saying  may  he 
that  a  prophet  is  without 
honor  in  his  own  country,  it 
seems  to  be  most  truly  applicable  to 
the  one  great  philosopher  that  Eng¬ 
lishmen  can  claim.  Others,  from  other 
lands,  have  been  received  with  ac¬ 
clamation  here,  but  he  whose  mind 
and  character  were  most  distinctly 
English  for  years  found  little  sym¬ 
pathy.  Such  a  one  was  Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer,  the  philosopher,  as  we  say  the 
only  philosopher,  indeed,  that  England 
has  produced. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  is  it 
cot,  that  a  nation  in  many  ways  so 
gifted  should  so  much  lack  originality 
in  speculative  thought?  It  cannot  be 
because  of  its  intensely  practical  tem¬ 
perament,  for  Scotchmen  possess  this 
quality  in  a  still  more  marked  degree. 
It  may  be,  however,  because  of  that 
long  start  which  Englishmen  have  had 
in  trade  and  .economic  enterprise. 
During  periods  of  severe  economic 
competition  philosophers  have  been 
weeded  out  as  the  unfit,  like  so  many 
cretins.  Imbeciles  and  other  weaklings. 
They  have  not  married,  and  their  po¬ 
tential  type  or  species  has  vanished 
more  rapidly  perhaps  In  England  than 
eisewbere. 

In  “this  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this 
dear,  dear  land,”  we  find  few  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  great  problem  of  be¬ 
ing.  The  Anglo-Saxon  mind  is  in- 


teusely  practical.  And  of  all  imprac¬ 
ticable  studies  the  study  of  meta¬ 
physics  is  that  which  in  this  country 
is  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other 
held  in  low  esteem. 

The  conviction  exists  that  no  knowl¬ 
edge  can  be  arrived  at  by  the  methods 
it  adopts,  and  that  the  encounters  of 
the  metaphysician  with  the  great  enig¬ 
ma  of  reality  are  like  those  «!f  a  man 
in  calenture  trying  to  figiit  the  shadow 
by  which  he  is  pursued.  Distinguished 
English  professor!  have  been  known 
to  express  the  view  in  public  that 
philosophers  accept  their  views  on 
faith!  The  English  temperament  can¬ 
not  swallow  metaphysics.  But,  al¬ 
though  there  is  a  lack  of  genius  in  this 
respect  in  the  English  character,  the 
language  itself  is  not  without  its  great 
masters  of  or  contributors  to  this  the 
most  sublime  sphere  of  human  knowl¬ 
edge. 

The  most  remarkable  English  speak¬ 
ing  metaphysicians  were  Bishop  Berke¬ 
ley,  the  founder  of  modem  idealism, 
and  his  great  successor,  David  Hume. 
But  the  former  was  an  Irishman  and 
the  latter  a  Scotchman.  A  great  Eng¬ 
lishman,  no  doubt,  has  done  Justice  to 
both  —  the  late  Professor  Huxley; 
though  he,  too,  in  his  generation  was 
unique.  His  influence,  however,  has 
been  spreading  rapidly  of  late,  and  at 
the  present  day  English  interest  in 
metaphysical  pursuits  is  much  greater 
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than  it  was  only  a  generation  or  so 
ago. 

Still,  English  metaphysics  is  usually 
two  decades  behind  the  times,  and  as 
Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby  reminds  us  in  his 
admirable  work,  “Evolution  the  Master 
Key,’’  good  German  philosophies,  when 
they  die,  go  to  Oxford.  The  home  of 
lost  causes  is  also  that  of  forsaken  be¬ 
liefs.  Yet  that  great  seat  of  learning 
has  at  least  one  original  thinker  at  the 
present  day,  and  that  is  Mr.  Bradley, 
the  author  of  “Appearance  and  Re¬ 
ality.’’ 

English  indifference  to  metaphysical 
inquiry,  on  the  whole,  cannot  be  said 
to  be  the  only  factor  to  which  the  an¬ 
tipathy  to  Spencer  has  been  chiefly 
due.  For  even  he  whom  Darwin  has 
called  “our  great  philosopher”  was  not 
a  metaphysician  in  the  strictest  sense. 
His  work  barely  touched  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  his  theory  of  the  unknowable 
has  been  considered  quite  sufficient  to 
eliminate  him  from  the  circle  of  meta¬ 
physicians.  His  work  is  more  properly 
on  the  borderland  between  knowledge 
physical  and  ultra-physical.  Nor  is  its 
value  in  any  way  impaired  by  the  ir¬ 
relevancy  of  its  issue — the  real  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  be¬ 
ing. 

For  Herbert  Spencer,  though  a  phi¬ 
losopher  among  men  of  science,  was  a 
scientist  among  philosophers;  while 
with  metaphysicians  he  may  have 
been  both,  he  was  certainly  not  one  of 
them.  He  was,  however,  sufficiently 
akin  to  their  type  to  earn  in  his 
earlier  days  the  contempt  of  prac¬ 
tically  minded  men,  and  sufficiently 
remote  from  metaphysicians  them¬ 
selves  not  to  be  classified  among  them, 
at  least  so  far  as  they  themselves 
would  be  classified. 

The  populace  in  England,  in  the 
course  of  time,  were  more  ready  to  ac¬ 
cept  Spencer’s  views  than  were  the 
learned;  and  the  opposition  he  en¬ 
countered  from  the  latter  in  bis  earlier 
days,  when  their  help  would  have  been 
most  welcome  to  him,  left  behind  it 
a  feeling  of  bitterness  and  resentment 
which  to  the  end  of  his  life  prevented 


him  from  accepting  the  highest  honors 
which  the  academic  world  was  at  last 
willing  to  pour,  and  to  pour  lav’.shiy, 
upon  him.  Those  who  have  seen  much 
of  university  life  will  not  have  failed 
to  realize  the  spirit  in  which  his  name 
is  held  in  many  circles  in  opprobrium 
even  at  the  present  day.  How  far  this 
feeling  is  due  to  the  boastful  way  in 
which  Spencer  looked  down  on  academ¬ 
ic  fame,  it  is  not  easy  to  Judge.  How¬ 
ever,  his  name  has  stood,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  stand,  independently  of  criti¬ 
cism  or  adulation. 

The  author  of  “Evolution  the  Master 
Key,”  as  the  apostle  at  the  present  day 
of  Spencerism  in  this  country,  has  well 
maintained  the  position  of  his  great 
master  in  the  republic  of  science  and 
philosophy.  Others  may  have  excelled 
Spencer  in  minute  investigation,  in  the 
elaborate  manipulation  of  detail,  in 
the  expanse  of  imagination  or  in  the 
acuteness  of  logical  precision;  but  in 
the  power  of  synthesis  and  grasp  of 
principles  it  is  doubtful  if  any  thinker 
of  ancient  or  modern  times,  with  the 
exception  of  Aristotle,  has  surpassed 
or  even  approached  the  level  of  his 
great  intellect,  or  achieved  work  of 
such  colossal  magnitude. 

Dr.  Saleeby  has  given  in  some  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  an  epitome 
of  this  philosophy  in  his  usual  fasci¬ 
nating  and  brilliant  style.  The  reader 
is  carried  along  from  one  topic  to  an¬ 
other,  from  chapter  to  chapter,  with 
added  knowledge  and  increasing  in¬ 
terest,  till  by  some  strange  adventure, 
or  misadventure  as  it  seems  to  us,  he 
is  at  last  landed  not  merely  in  the  un¬ 
known,  but  in  the  unknowable.  Nay, 
rather  he  appears  at  first  sight,  should 
we  say,  as  In  a  dream,  with  no  founda¬ 
tion  to  support  him,  swimming  as  in  a 
sea  of  relativity,  with  nothing  either 
great  or  small,  or  good  or  bad,  or  true 
or  false,  except  such  as  his  own  think¬ 
ing  and  his  environment  have  fash¬ 
ioned  for  themselves  to  fall  back  upon, 
with  no  reality  but  what’s  unreal, 
nothing  to  be  known  but  what’s  un¬ 
knowable — “The  knowledge  that  our 
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knowledge  Is,  absolutely  considered, 
merely  nescience.” 

This  is  the  goal  to  which  the  phil¬ 
osophic  system  of  Herbert  Spencer  in¬ 
evitably  leads  us.  So  long  as  it  does 
not  concern  Itself  with  the  nature  of 
ultimate  reality,  which  It  deems  to  be 
unknowable,  it  is  quite  sound,  because 
it  deals  with  phenomena  and  not  with 
noumena.  and  with  these  in  a  riost 
systematic  and  comprehensive  way. 
It  is  only  when  reality  Is  dismissed 
as  unattainable  that  it  becomes  a  fab¬ 
ric  in  midair. 

But  what  did  Spencer  really  mean? 
He  would  not  deny  “that  the  truths  of 
philosophy  bear  the  same  relation  to 
the  highest  scientific  truths  that  each 
of  these  bears  to  lower  scientific 
truths,”  yet  he  asserted  that  “the 
Power  which  the  Universe  manifests 
to  us  is  utterly  Inscrutable.”  He 
taught  in  the  most  religious  spirit — 
for  in  a  sense  be  was  a  most  religious 
man — that  we  are  “ever  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  an  infinite  and  etemiil  energy 
from  which  all  things  proceed,”  but 
that  this  source  is  quite  unknowable. 
As  Dr,  Saleeby  puts  It,  “philosophy, 
however  variously  conceived,  always 
means  a  knowledge  which  transcends 
ordinary  knowledge.  It  does  so  in 
virtue  of  Its  breadth,  as  having  a 
higher  degree  of  generality  than  any 
other.  The  generalizations  of  philos¬ 
ophy  comprehend  and  consolidate  the 
widest  generalizations  of  science. 
Knowledge  of  the  lowest  kind  is  un¬ 
unified  knowledge;  science  is  partially 
unified  knowledge;  ptjilosophy  Is  com¬ 
pletely  unifie<l  knowledge.  His  con¬ 
ception  of  philosophy  was  that  of  a 
synthetic  process;  his  aim  being  to 
unify  the  whole  knowledge  of  man.” 

But  what  of  this  unity,  what  of  the 
relations  which  enable  it  to  be  formed? 
Are  they  or  are  they  not  ultimate  re¬ 
alities?  If  we  deny  this,  what  then  is 
our  ocnception  of  truth?  Does  not 
knowledge  become  bewilderment,  and 
those  conceptions  which  we  most 
clearly  and  distinctly  perceive,  merely 
the  limbo  of  unreality,  as  if  truth  and 


fiction  were  identical,  obscurity  and 
clearness  the  same? 

This  is  one  great  difficulty  in  the 
philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer.  What, 
according  to  it,  is  truth’  Is  it  the  ob¬ 
scure  revelation  of  the  unknowab'i? 
His  criterion  is  that  “in  the  last  resort 
we  must  accept  as  true  a  proposition 
of  which  the  negative  is  inconceiv¬ 
able.”  The  Inconceivability  of  Its  ne¬ 
gation  is  “our  ultimate  criterion  of  a 
certainty.”  What,  then.  Is  the  cri¬ 
terion  of  Inconceivability?  It  is  not 
merely  the  unimaginable  which  John 
Stuart  Mill  understood  it  to  be.  By 
the  Inconceivable  Herbert  Spencer 
wished  to  imply  far  more,  if  it  is  to 
apply  as  a  criterion  of  the  truth.  He 
meant,  apparently,  something  as  clear 
and  as  distinct  as  the  law  of  contra¬ 
diction,  that  a  thing  cannot  both  be 
and  not  be,  although  it  Is  by  no  means 
clear  how  the  inconceivability  of  other 
truths  can  be  so  easily  conceived.  The 
negation  must  be  conceived  as  incon¬ 
ceivable,  if  one  may  put  it  so — incon¬ 
ceivable  in  tlie  sense  in  which  the  law 
of  contradiction  is  used;  else  the  cer¬ 
tainty  Is  not  of  the  highest  degree,  or, 
in  fact,  a  certainty  at  all.  It  is  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  establishing  any  such  incon¬ 
ceivability  in  a  particular  case  that 
constitutes  an  obstacle,  a  very  serious 
obstacle,  no  doubt,  in  the  ascertain¬ 
ment  of  truth  In  any  particular  case. 

It  is  here  we  find  ourselves  face  to 
face  with  the  fundamental  principle 
in  Spencer’s  philosophy.  Knowledge  is 
relative  and  the  ultimate  terms  in  the 
series  are  unknowable.  The  proposition 
A  is  B  may  be  true,  because  A  is  not 
B  IS  inconceivable,  but  A  and  B  are 
ultimately  unknowable. 

Now  it  is  here  that  Spencer  comes 
into  collision  with  so  many  thinkers. 
The  terms  A  and  B  may  be  difficult  to 
understand;  they  may  transcend  the 
human  faculties;  but  still  they  must 
be  knowable,  they  must  admit  of  being 
resolved  into  comprehensible  ideas,  if 
only  our  intelligence  could  grasp  them. 
That  is,  if  the  proposition  A  is  B  is 
true,  the  proposition  is  a  link  and  a 
reality  connecting  the  two  chains  A 
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and  B  to  the  infinitude  of  ideas  which 
constitute  the  so-called  unknowable 
reality. 

Unknowable  is  perhaps  an  unhappy 
term  by  which  Spencer  chose  to  desig¬ 
nate,  as  he  thought  sufficiently  clearly, 
what  he  meant;  but  it  has  given  rise  to 
endless  controversy  and  misunder- 
sUindlng.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Spencer  meant  by  the  unknow¬ 
able  something  which  is  at  the  present 
time  beyond  our  powers  of  compre- 
hensiou,  or  even  something  which 
must  be  forever  a  sealed  book  to  us, 
but  nevertheless  knowable  to  a  suit¬ 
ably  equipped  mind.  Just  as  the  elec¬ 
tro-magnetic  theory  of  light  may  be 
unknowable  to  some  persons  and  not 
so  to  others.  It  is  Inconceivable  that 
he  could  have  meant  anything  else, 
although  the  opposite  meaning,  the 
nonsensical  one  that  the  unknowable 
is  not  merely  unintelligible  to  us  but 
to  all  intelligence,  that  it  is  absolutely 
inconceivable,  was  forced  upon  him 
by  many  of  his  hypercritical  and  re¬ 
lentless  foes. 

If  Herbert  Spencer  held,  as  doubt¬ 
less  he  did,  that  the  unknowable,  as 
he  called  it,  is  a  reality,  then  It  is  not 
ultimately  inconceivable.  Absolute 
Inconceivability  of  the  unknowable  is 
the  negation  of  truth,  and  what  is  not 
true  cannot  be  real.  His  own  criterion 
of  truth,  therefore,  makes  quite  clear 
what  he  really  did  or  did  not  mean 
by  the  unknowable.  There  cannot  be 
any  doubt  that  we  should  take  him 
to  mean  that  the  unknowable  is  the 
ultimate  reality,  and  therefore  that  it 
is  not  ultimately  or  under  every  cir¬ 
cumstance  inconceivable  in  the  sense 
in  which  his  adversaries  would  use 
the  word. 

It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  some  im¬ 
portance  that  before  trying  to  criti¬ 
cise  a  thinker,  particularly  a  great 
thinker,  we  should  regard  it  as  our 
sacred  duty  first  and  foremost  to  do 
our  best  to  understand  him.  Now 
Herbert  Spencer  has  certainly  been 
misunderstood  and  has  unquestion¬ 
ably  also  been  the  victim  of  many  un¬ 
worthy,  not  to  say  unreasonable  at¬ 


tacks.  Words,  words,  words,  as  Ham¬ 
let  would  have  complained,  were  his 
adversaries’  tools. 

The  difficulty  about  the  unknow¬ 
able  was  a  quibble  from  beginning  to 
end,  unless  it  be  that  Spencer  was  so 
inconsistent  and  incoherent  a  thinker 
that  he  could  not  keep  straight  in 
what  was  obviously  a  straightforward 
path.  His  craving  throughout  was  for 
consistency,  harmony,  coherency,  and 
the  familiar  interpretation  of  the 
unknowable  could  only  be  attributed 
to  him  by  those  who  had  little  con¬ 
cern  for  what  he  really  meant,  A 
well-known  saying  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Aquinas  is  surely  most  applicable  here, 
“That  if  all  men  took  the  trouble  to 
understand  each  other,  they  would, 
most  of  them  at  least,  be  of  the  one 
opinion.” 

What,  then,  did  Spencer  mean  by 
the  inconceivable?  “An  idea  of  which 
the  elements  cannot  be  combined  in 
consciousness.”  Thus  that  two  and 
two  make  four  is  a  truth,  since  the 
elements  of  the  idea  can  be  combined 
in  consciousness,  and  the  contradic¬ 
tory  is  inconceivable.  If  a  person 
were  to  affirm  that  two  and  two  made 
four  and  a  quarter,  we  should  say 
that  he  did  not  combine  the  elements 
of  the  idea  in  consciousness,  and  that 
he  merely  imagined  the  proposition 
without  understanding  what  it  meant; 
that  he  was  simply  talking  nonsense. 
His  idea  was,  perhaps,  imaginable,  but 
it  would  be  Imagination  devoid  of  rea¬ 
son;  it  would  be  inconceivable,  the 
empty  shadow  of  distorted  imagina¬ 
tion,  the  delirious  fancy  of  a  mind  In 
calenture,  the  elements  of  whose  con¬ 
sciousness  are  somewhat  present,  but 
do  not  combine. 

This,  then,  we  may  take  it,  is  the 
criterion  of  certainty,  that  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  idea  must  cleai’ly  and 
distinctly  combine  in  such  a  manner 
that  there  is  clearly  and  distinctly  no 
Incoherency  or  inconsistency  between 
them.  Such  elements  of  consciousness 
as  are  thus  combined  are  conceivable, 
and  constitute  a  certainty  In  the  high¬ 
est  sense  in  which  human  intelligence 
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can  understand  it;  and  this  is  thus  the 
criterion  or  the  test  of  truth. 

However  unfounded  Spencer’s 
theory  of  the  unknowable  may  at 
first  appear  to  be,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  did,  after  all,  base  it 
upon  a  perfectly  rational  foundation. 
His  recognition  of  the  infinite  chain 
of  ideas  in  the  terms  A  and  B,  the 
two  ends  of  which  are  unattainable 
by  us  and  therefore  unknowable  in  his 
sense  of  the  word,  does  not  prevent  it 
from  being  a  series  of  ideas,  percep¬ 
tible  if  they  could  only  be  perceived! 
What  he  meant  was  simply  that  when 
we  have  gone  as  far  as  we  can  go.  we 
shall  find  that  there  is  an  infinitude 
of  connected  ideas  still  unattainable; 
that  however  far  our  knowledge  car¬ 
ries  us  there  is  still  an  incompre¬ 
hensible  to  us;  or  should  we  say,  a 
mystery  beyond  it?  This  surely  shows 
his  knowledge  of  the  limitations  of  the 
human  mind;  and  few  would  differ 
from  him  as  to  the  existence  of  these 
limitations  or  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
enigma  beyond  them. 

And  yet  this  is  the  heresy  for  which 
Herbert  Spencer  has  been  not  once 
nor  twice,  but  many  times  assailed. 
It  has  been  with  him  as  it  has  been 
with  many  another  before  him,  whom 
even  he,  perhaps,  had  also  misunder¬ 
stood.  So  shall  it  be  with  all  of  us, 
and  particularly  if  we  express  our 
views  and  systems  in  voluminous 
works. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  characteristic  of 
original  thinkers  that  they  misunder¬ 
stand  all  others,  even  if  they  seem  to 
understand  themselves,  and  of  un¬ 
original  thinkers  that  they  under¬ 
stand  neither  themselves  nor  anybody 
else,  for  they  have  not  yet  learned  to 
form  a  coherent  frame  of  thought.  If 
they  had  they  would  be  original;  for 
no  two  minds  can  fit  exactly  one  into 
the  other,  or  be  absolutely  alike,  any 
more  than  any  two  faces. 

But  let  us  then  turn  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  what  was  the  fundamental  idea 
of  Herbert  Spencer’s  work,  and  what 
portion  of  it,  if  not  the  whole,  is  per¬ 
manent  as  a  real  contribution  to 


human  knowledge?  Those  who  would 
acquire  with  ease  a  grasp  of  its  funda¬ 
mental  nature  should  turn  to  Dr. 
Saleeby  as  their  guide  in  “Evolution 
the  Master  Key.” 

It  would  be  rash  to  describe  Spen¬ 
cer  as  a  philosophic  scientist,  but  it 
might  perhaps  be  possible  to  call  him 
a  scientific  philosopher.  In  a  noble 
sentiment  not  less  nobly  expressed  be 
says,  “In  proportion  as  we  love  truth 
more  and  victory  less,  we  shall  be¬ 
come  anxious  to  know  what  it  is 
which  leads  our  opponents  to  think 
as  they  do.  We  shall  begin  to  suspect 
that  the  pertinacity  of  belief  exhibited 
by  them  must  result  from  a  percep¬ 
tion  of  something  we  have  not  per¬ 
ceived.  And  we  shall  aim  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  portion  of  truth  we  have 
found  with  the  portion  found  by  them. 
Making  a  rational  estimate  of  human 
authority,  we  shall  avoid  alike  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  undue  submission  and  un¬ 
due  rebellion — shall  not  regard  some 
men’s  Judgment  as  wholly  good  and 
others  as  wholly  bad;  but  shall,  con¬ 
trariwise,  lean  to  the  more  defensible 
position  that  none  are  completely 
right  and  none  completely  wrong.” 

By  students  of  science  one  consid¬ 
eration  must  not  be  overlooked.  “Oc¬ 
cupied  as  such  are  with  established 
truths,  and  accustomed  to  regard 
things  not  already  known  as  things 
to  be  hereafter  discovered,  they  are 
liable  to  forget  that  information,  how¬ 
ever  extensive  it  may  become,  can 
never  satisfy  inquiry.  Positive  knowl¬ 
edge  does  not,  and  never  can,  fill  the 
whole  region  of  possible  thought.  At 
the  uttermost  reach  of  discovery  there 
arises,  and  must  ever  arise,  the  ques¬ 
tion — what  lies  beyond?  As  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  think  of  a  limit  to  space 
so  as  to  exclude  the  idea  of  space  lying 
outside  that  limit,  so  we  cannot  conceive 
of  any  explanation  profound  enough 
to  exclude  the  question — what  is  the 
explanation  of  that  explanation? 

“Ultimate  scientific  ideas,  then,  are 
all  representative  of  realities  that 
cannot  be  comprehended.  After  no 
matter  how  great  a  progress  in  the 
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colligation  of  facts  and  tbs  establish¬ 
ment  of  generalizations  ever  wider 
and  wider,  the  fundamental  truth  re¬ 
mains  as  much  beyond  reach  as  ever. 
The  explanation  of  that  which  is  ex¬ 
plicable  does  not  bring  into  greater 
clearness  the  inexplicableness  of  that 
which  remains  behind.  Alike  in  the 
external  and  the  Internal  worlds,  the 
man  of  science  sees  himself  in  the 
midst  of  perpetual  changes  of  which 
he  can  discover  neither  the  beginning 
nor  the  end. 

“If  he  allows  himself  to  entertain 
the  hj'pothesis  that  the  Universe  or¬ 
iginally  existed  in  a  diffused  form,  he 
finds  it  impossible  to  conceive  how 
this  came  to  be  so;  and  equally,  if  he 
speculates  on  the  future,  he  can  as¬ 
sign  no  limit  to  the  grand  succession 
of  phenomena  ever  unfolding  them¬ 
selves  before  him. 

“In  like  manner  if  he  looks  inward 
he  perceives  that  both  ends  of  the 
thread  of  consciousness  are  beyond 
his  grasp.  Neither  end  can  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  thought.  When,  again,  he 
turns  from  the  succession  of  phe¬ 
nomena,  external  or  internal,  to  their 
intrinsic  nature,  he  Is  just  as  much 
at  fault.  Supposing  him  in  every  case 
able  to  resolve  the  appearances,  prop¬ 
erties  and  movements  of  things  into 
manifestations  of  Force  in  Space  and 
Time,  he  still  finds  that  Force,  Space 
and  Time  pass  all  understanding. 
Similarly,  though  analysis  of  mental 
actions  may  finally  bring  him  down 
to  sensations,  ns  the  original  mate¬ 
rials  out  of  which  all  thought  is 
woven,  yet  he  is  little  forwarder;  for 
he  can  give  no  account  either  of  sen¬ 
sations  themselves  or  of  that  which  is 
conscious  of  sensations.  Objective 
and  subjective  things  he  thus  ascer¬ 
tains  to  be  alike  Inscrutable  In  their 
substance  and  genesis. 

“In  all  directions  his  Investigations 
eventually  bring  him  face  to  face  with 
an  insoluble  enigma,  and  he  ever 
more  clearly  perceives  it  to  be  an  in¬ 
soluble  enigma.  He  learns  at  once  the 
greatness  and  the  littleness  of  the 
human  intellect — its  power  in  dealing 


with  all  that  comes  within  the  range 
of  experience,  its  impotence  in  dealing 
with  all  that  transcends  experience. 
He,  more  than  any  other,  truly  knows 
that  in  its  ultimate  nature  nothing  can 
be  known.” 

Spencer  then  finds  support  in  Sir 
William  Hamilton’s  remarks  in  his 
essay  on  the  “Philosophy  of  the  Un¬ 
conditioned,”  “As  the  greyhound  can¬ 
not  outstrip  his  shadow,  nor  (by  a 
more  appropriate  simile)  the  eagle 
outsoar  the  atmosphere  in  which  he 
flouts,  by  which  alone  he  may  be  sup¬ 
ported.  so  the  mind  cannot  transcend 
that  sphere  of  limitation  within  and 
through  which  exclusively  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  thought  is  realized.”  Again, 
consciousness  is  firstly  a  distinction 
between  one  object  and  another,  “if 
all  thought  is  limitation — if  whatever 
we  conceive  is,  by  the  very  act  of  con¬ 
ception,  regarded  as  finite — the  infin¬ 
ite,  from  a  human  point  of  view,  is 
merely  a  name  for  the  absence  of 
those  conditions  under  which  thought 
itself  is  possible. 

“We  are  thus  taught  the  salutary 
lesson  that  the  capacity  of  thought  is 
not  to  be  constituted  into  the  measure 
of  existence,  and  are  warned  from  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  domain  of  our  knowledge 
as  necessarily  coextensive  with  the 
horizon  of  our  faith.  And  by  a  won¬ 
derful  revelation  we  are  thus,  in  the 
consciousness  of  our  Inability  to  con¬ 
ceive  aught  above  the  relative  and 
finite,  inspired  with  a  belief  in  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  something  unconditioned 
beyond  the  sphere  of  all  comprehen¬ 
sible  reality.” 

Herbert  Spencer  very  rightly  com¬ 
plains  that,  clear  and  conclusive  as 
this  statement  may  appear,  it  Is  too 
abstract  to  be  intelligible  to  the  general 
reader. 

“From  the  very  nature  of  thought 
this  relation  of  our  knowledge,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Spencer,  “is  Inferable  in 
three  ways.  A  thought  involves  rela¬ 
tion,  difference,  likeness.  Whatever 
does  not  present  each  of  these  does 
not  admit  of  cognition.  And  hence  we 
may  say  that  the  unconditioned,  as 
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presenting  none  of  them,  is  trebly  un¬ 
thinkable.” 

As  Hamilton  puts  it,  “The  subject  is 
a  subject  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  an 
object;  the  object  is  an  object  only  in 
so  far  as  it  is  apprehended  by  a  sub¬ 
ject;  and  the  destruction  of  either  is 
the  destruction  of  thought  itself.  It  is 
thus  manifest  that  a  consciousness  of 
the  Absolute  is  equally  self-contradic¬ 
tory  with  that  of  the  Infinite. 

“The  First  Cause,  the  Infinite,  the 
Absolute,  to  be  known  at  all  must  be 
classed.  To  be  positively  thought  of, 
it  must  be  thought  of  as  such  or  such — 
as  of  this  or  that  kind.  Can  it  be  like 
in  kind  to  anj-thing  of  which  we  have 
experience?”  Spencer  says  “obviously 
not”  This,  however,  is  begging  the 
whole  question,  for,  as  most  meta¬ 
physicians  will  maintain,  there  may  be 
and  there  probably  is  something  sim¬ 
ilar  to  a  First  Cause  in  every  cause; 
but  whilst  these  latter  are  related  to 
each  other  and  to  the  First  Cause  as 
the  various  parts  of  a  system  to  each 
other  and  to  the  whole,  the  First 
Cause  is  relative  to  itself.  There  is 
nothing  inconceivable  in  a  thing  be¬ 
ing  self-existent,  or  being  its  own 
cause,  or,  preferably,  being  without  a 
cause,  or  being  such  and  such  because 
of  its  nature  to  be  so.  The  idea  of 
causation,  like  that  of  sequence,  is  an 
empirical  one;  as  Huxley  puts  it: 
“Fact  I  know,  and  Law  I  know,  but 
what  is  this  necessity  but  the  empty 
shadow  of  my  own  mind's  throwing?” 
Just  as  our  experience  shows  us  that 
certain  events  are  invariably  and  un¬ 
conditionally  followed  by  other  events, 
so,  experience  might,  if  we  could  but 
experience  it,  show  also  that  certain 
other  events  are  self-sufficient  causes 
in  themselves. 

However,  so  long  as  we  do  not  fol¬ 
low  him  into  the  Absolute  or  strictly 
metaphysical  we  shall  find  Spencer  a 
safe  guide. 

Thus,  for  instance,  he  speaks  truly 
when  he  tells  us  that  “Life  is  de¬ 
finable  as  the  continuous  adjustment 
of  internal  to  external  relations.  And 
when  we  so  define  it,  we  discover  that 


the  physical  and  psychical  life  are 
equally  comprehended  by  the  defini¬ 
tion.  This,  which  we  call  Intelligence, 
arises  when  the  external  relations  to 
which  the  internal  ones  are  adjusted 
become  numerous,  complex,  and  re¬ 
mote  in  time  and  space.  Every  ad¬ 
vance  in  Intelligence  e.ssentially  con¬ 
sists  in  the  establishment  of  more  va¬ 
ried,  more  complex  or  more  involved 
adjustments.  And  what  we  call  truth, 
guiding  us  to  successful  action  and 
consequent  maintenance  of  life,  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  accurate  correspondence  of  sub¬ 
jective  to  objective  relations;  while 
error,  leading  to  failure  and  therefore 
toward  death,  is  the  absence  of  such 
accurate  correspondence.” 

He  adds,  however,  that.  “If,  then, 
Life  as  knowable  to  us,  inclusive  of 
Intelligence  in  its  highest  forms,  con¬ 
sists  in  the  continuous  adjustment  of 
internal  relations  to  external  relations, 
the  relative  character  of  our  knowledge 
is  necessarily  implied.”  “No  thought 
can  express  more  than  relation.”  But 
ma5'  not  the  expression  of  these  rela¬ 
tions  be  reality  itself?  Why  should 
not  that  relation  be  the  Absolute?  Why 
should  not  the  self-conscious  Ego 
which  contemplates  and  realizes  the 
relation  between  A  and  B,  between 
subject  and  object,  be  the  Absolute,  or 
some  image  of  it,  if  even  in  a  faint 
degree?  Tlie  subject  and  object  are 
relative:  but  the  relation  is  ab.solute, 
and  this  relation  being  a  mere  per¬ 
ception,  the  Absolute  is  Truth,  and 
Truth  the  Absolute. 

What  then  of  the  series  of  unknown 
terms  involved  in  the  subject  and  ob¬ 
ject  A  and  B?  Those  terms  are  no 
doubt  indefinite  and  ultimately  uncon¬ 
ditioned,  so  far  as  our  intelligence  can 
grasp  the  conditions.  But  the  link  be¬ 
tween  them  is  none  the  less  a  reality, 
a  reality  clear  and  definite  as  that  of 
self-consciousness  itself. 

Spencer,  however,  is  careful  to  point 
out  that  in  the  case  of  Cause  we  are 
obliged  to  think  of  the  Cause  which 
transcends  the  limits  of  our  thought 
as  positive,  though  indefinable.  Sim¬ 
ilarly  we  should  say  as  regards  motion 
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or  change  of  place.  At  any  particular 
instant  a  body  must  be  in  some  par¬ 
ticular  place,  and  at  another  instant, 
if  it  is  in  motion,  in  another  place, 
but  the  transition  stage  is  incon¬ 
ceivable.  It  is  a  matter  cf  experience 
that  motion  is  possible,  inconceivable 
though  it  is,  as  inconceivable  as  the 
infinite  divisibility  of  matter  and  the 
infinitude  of  space  and  time.  So  like¬ 
wise  does  it  appear  to  us  that  the 
enigma  of  infinity  of  space  and  time 
should  to  some  higher  intelligence  than 
our  own  become  intelligible,  or  at  least 
perceived  as  possible,  even  as  the  idea 
of  motion  itself. 

We  come  thus  to  the  transcendental 
philosophy  of  Kant  and  his  theory  of 
antinomies.  To  put  rea.son  on  its  legs 
the  Iranscendentalist  would  regard  the 
unknowable  of  Spencer  as  knowable  to 
transcendental  intelligence.  Many  of 
the  limitations  of  our  knowledge  may 
not  be  necessary,  but  only  due  to  limi¬ 
tations  of  experience,  like  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  those  who  live  in  two  dimen¬ 
sions  compared  with  that  of  those  who 
live  in  three.  So  does  it  appear  that 
many  of  our  enigmas  at  present  are  the 
result  merely  of  the  limitations  of  our 
narrow  circle  of  experience. 

As  matter  may  be  self-existent,  as 
motion  may  be  as  natural  a  condition 
of  it  as  rest,  so  too  may  the  uncon¬ 
ditioned  be  a  self-sufficing  cause  or 
reason  in  itself.  And  consciousness,  if 
it  is  to  form  the  basis  of  things,  must 
be  unconditioned  too.  It  is  evident  that 
Herbert  Spencer  merely  touched  upon 
the  borders  of  the  true  sphere  of  meta¬ 
physical  inquiry;  that  notwithstanding 
the  great  strides  which  his  deep  and 
broad  analysis  of  the  problems  thus 
presented  has  achieved,  they  were  in 
truth,  in  their  strictly  metaphysical  as¬ 
pect.  not  altogether  to  the  point.  If  we 
may  put  it  so,  the  philosophy  of  the 
unknowable  is  the  philosophy  of  the 
untravelled  in  the  lofty  realms  of 
speculative  thought.  To  him  the  un¬ 
knowable  is  an  Atlantic,  whereas  in 
reality  there  is  a  continent  beyond. 
There  are  air  and  land  and  water,  like 
the  air  and  land  and  water  that  we 
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live  by,  and  the  things  which  are  un¬ 
seen  are  as  the  world  which  is  around 
us.  The  unknowable  of  to-day  or  yes¬ 
terday  is  merely  the  Paris,  the  Riviera, 
or  the  Japan  of  our  more  travelled  or 
experienced  knowledge  of  to-morrow. 

We  wish  we  could  enter  here  into  the 
more  varied  aspects  of  the  Synthetic 
Philosophy;  but  space  will  not  permit. 
The  principle  of  the  adjustment  of  the 
individual  to  its  environment,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  Life,  to  Intelligence  and  to 
Man,  or  to  Biology,  Psychology  and  So¬ 
ciology,  constitutes  Spencer’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  knowledge.  And  great  must  that 
contribution  be  admitted  to  be — that 
things  adjust  themselves  somehow, 
things  as  we  find  them  to-day  are  the 
result  of  that  adjustment.  Simple  as 
thac  may  seem  to  be,  that  is  EJvolu- 
tlon  and  the  Master  Key  to  the  order 
of  the  Universe.  It  explains  many 
things,  it  leaves  many  more  unex¬ 
plained.  And  though  Spencer  would 
have  relegated  that  which  cannot  be 
brought  within  its  grasp  to  the  limbo 
of  the  unknowable,  we  should  prefer 
to  trace  the  ultimate  explanation  to 
some  other  principle;  to  something  that 
may  jet  be  known,  or  that  at  any  rate 
should  admit  of  being  known. 

The  love  of  the  beautiful  is  not  so 
easily  to  be  explained  on  the  principle 
of  natural  selection.  For  it  is  by  no 
means  intelligible  why  the  beautiful 
should  be  more  fitted  to  survive  than 
the  I'gly.  The  sense  01  the  beautiful 
must  have  survival  value,  as  Dr.  Salee- 
by  would  doubtless  put  it.  But  it  begs 
the  question  if  it  is  made  use  of  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  sense  of  beauty  itself.  The 
love  of  scenery  must  have  had  survival 
value  and  would  account  for  that  in¬ 
stinct  at  the  present  day.  So  also  on 
the  whole  health  and  beauty  may  go 
together.  Thus  the  appearance  of  the 
race  at  the  period  when  it  is  most 
healthy  and  most  fertile  is  also  that 
which  would  have  most  survival  value. 
Hence  the  beauty  of  youth.  We  may 
feel  sure  that  the  love  of  the  beautiful 
has  survival  value,  and  that,  by  the  as¬ 
sociation  of  ideas,  things  seem  beauti¬ 
ful  because  they  in  some  way  suggest 
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ideas  associated  with  health  and 
strength  or  some  other  quality  of  sur- 
TlTal  value,  such  as  the  majestic,  the 
stable,  the  firm;  the  scenery  or  en¬ 
vironment  of  Nature  in  which  our  an¬ 
cestors  survived. 

All  that  suggests  the  permanent  and 
everlasting  has  survival  value.  And 
music  and  art  in  so  far  as  they  sug¬ 
gest  these  have  survival  value  too.  If 
they  suggest  motion  and  harmony,  they 
suggest  strength  and  health.  Dancing 
was  doubtless  due  to  the  superfluous 
energy  of  our  ancestors,  who  preferred 
motion  to  rest  and  rhythmical  motion 
to  uniform  motion  because  it  is  less 
fatiguing  and  therefore  of  more  sur¬ 
vival  value. 

Dr.  Saleeby  has  applied  the  term  sur¬ 
vival  value  to  religion.  It  seems  appli¬ 
cable  as  well  to  beauty  and  art  and 
music  and  much  that  at  first  sight 
seems  quite  useless.  According  to  these 
principles.  Goodness,  Love,  Beauty, 
Truth  itself  appeal  to  the  individual 
with  Intensity  because  of  their  sur¬ 
vival  value  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
its  adjustment  with  its  environment. 
The  reality  of  these  relations  still  re¬ 
mains,  however  they  may  have  been 
evolved.  And  evolution  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  throwing  any  light  what¬ 
ever  on  the  great  question  as  to  how 


It  Is  itself  brought  about.  What  prin¬ 
ciple  or  principles  underlie  its  various 
modes  of  operation?  May  not  the  laws 
of  Nature  merely  be  the  way  in  which 
Divine  Mind  Itself  works?  I  have  en¬ 
deavored  elsewhere  (“The  Origin  of 
Life;  its  Physical  Basis  and  Defini¬ 
tion")  to  indicate  the  aspect  of  this 
question  which  I  myself  am  inclined 
to  take,  from  the  standpoint  of  Ideal¬ 
ism — that  Nature  is  a  mode  of  mind. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  here  into 
this  view  of  the  question.  As  I  say, 
it  hardly  affects,  if  it  affects  at  all,  the 
fact  of  Evolution  itself.  The  laws  of 
the  Universe  are  merely  the  laws  of 
the  Unknowable,  as  Spencer  would  say, 
or,  as  we  should  put  it,  of  the  Divine 
Mind. 

The  debt  w'e  owe  to  Herbert  Spencer 
is  the  comprehensive  view  he  h-is  given 
us  of  the  Theory  of  Evolution.  That 
theory  gives  the  how  of  things,  but 
brings  us  no  forwarder  towards  their 
comprehension,  nor  does  it  give  ns  the 
slightest  clue  towards  the  solution  of 
the  problem  which  philosophy  presents, 
though  notwithstanding  our  curiosity, 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  it  brings  us  as 
far  In  the  attainment  of  exact  knowl¬ 
edge  as  we  shall  ever  get.  But  not  so 
as  to  the  basis  or  foundation  which 
makes  that  knowledge  possible. 
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Life  in  Ireland. 

(From  the  Edinburgh  Review.) 


nHB  most  obvious  fact  in  Irish 
life  is,  by  consent  of  all  ob¬ 
servers,  the  power  and  per¬ 
vasiveness  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  Hardly  less  apparent  is  the 
phenomenon  that  the  Catholic  Church, 
traditionally  conservative,  is  in  Ireland 
leagued  with  the  forces  which  are  dis¬ 
integrating  a  long  established  social 
order.  But  only  now  does  a  further 
observation  begin  to  be  made — that 
such  alliance  has  not  modified  the  per¬ 
manent  character  of  this  great  organ¬ 
ization.  Its  phase  of  revolt  was  tran¬ 
sient  and  accidental:  the  spirit  of  ec- 
clesiasticism  is  in  Ireland,  as  elsewhere, 
reactionary  and  opposed  to  whatever 
is  meant  by  liberalism.  Yet  a  sequence 
of  historical  causes  has  long  tended  to 
obscure  that  opposition. 

One  object,  if  not  the  main  object, 
of  political  action  in  Ireland  has  been 
to  overthrow  the  settlement  of  land 
arrived  at  In  the  seventeenth  century. 
That  settlement  ratified  a  confiscation 
under  which  land  was  taken  from  Cath¬ 
olics  as  such;  but  the  persistent  refusal 
of  the  Irish  to  conform  made  it  im¬ 
possible  to  distinguish  between  the  na¬ 
tional  and  the  religious  issues,  and  in 
the  long  struggle  the  effort  after  a  re¬ 
versal  of  the  settlement  was  always 
represented  as  national,  and  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  those  who  regarded  them¬ 
selves  as  the  Irish  nation. 

Yet  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  when  It 
supported  those  who  were,  or  aspired 
to  be,  the  democracy,  probably  con¬ 
sidered  its  action  as  directed  toward 
regaining  the  mastery  of  Ireland  for 
the  Catholics.  Its  leaders  may  very 
well  have  said  to  themselves:  "These 


people,  some  of  them  Protestants,  aim 
confessedly  at  establishing  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  Ireland  shall  be  ruled  by  the 
Irish.  But  the  term  Irishman  is  am¬ 
biguous,  whereas  a  man  either  is  or  is 
not  a  Catholic,  beyond  all  possibility 
of  mistake.  Mastery  will  belong  to  the 
group  whose  aims  and  whose  nature 
are  best  defined.” 

In  a  certain  sense  Ireland  is  now 
much  less  governed  by  Irishmen  than 
she  was  thirty  years  ago.  That  section 
of  the  population  to  whom  England 
willingly  confided  the  government  is 
now  very  largely  deprived  of  power;  it 
has  lost  the  control  of  the  land,  it  has 
lost  all  power  in  local  administration. 
From  this  two  things  result:  first,  that 
the  country  is  more  directly  governed 
by  England — bureaucratically,  through 
a  system  of  boards — than  it  was  before; 
secondly,  that  in  the  space  not  covered 
by  the  action  of  these  boards  the  gov¬ 
erning  power  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
tends  to  disclose  Itself.  The  priest  is 
no  longer  a  champion  against  the  land¬ 
lord,  for  the  landlord  has  in  most  cases 
no  power  left.  Per  contra,  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  local  bodies  either  have  or  have 
not  the  priest’s  approval,  and  since  he 
is  by  law  disqualified  from  serving  on 
these  bodies,  he  must  exercise  his  in¬ 
fluence  more  or  less  explicitly  from 
outside,  the  result  being  either  control 
or  conflict. 

The  central  government  also,  in  its 
efforts  to  direct  and  restrain  the  action 
of  these  local  bodies,  applies  for  sup¬ 
port  to  the  representative  of  that  great 
organization  which  is  at  least  not  nec¬ 
essarily  hostile.  'A  clergy,  thus  ag¬ 
grandized,  have  come  to  look  with  In- 
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creasing  displeasure  on  any  activity 
which  they  cannot  directly  Influence, 
and  this  phase  in  the  development  of 
a  political  situation  is  naturally 
marked  by  a  brisk  fire  of  criticism 
directed  on  the  Catholic  Church.  Those 
who  value  free  literary  expression  as  a 
curb  on  clericalism  see  with  distress 
the  comparatively  small  notice  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  really  able  polemics  of 
Mr.  F.  H.  O’Donnell,  and  the  monstrous 
vogue  obtained  by  the  ill-digested  com¬ 
pilations  of  a  writer  lacking  not  only 
any  tincture  of  literary  gift,  but  also 
the  least  trace  of  judicial  spirit.  Yet 
this  success  of  the  egregious  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy  should  carry  a  lesson,  for  it  is 
only  a  symptom  of  that  tendency  to 
Jump  at  whatever  can  be  heard  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Romanism,  which  is 
a  phenomenon  common  enough  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  deplorably  evident  in  Ireland. 

And  as  a  phenomenon  notable  for  its 
appearance  in  minds  otherwise  gener¬ 
ous  and  sympathetic,  the  thing  merits 
an  explanation  which  we  find  admir¬ 
ably  given  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Hannay  in  the 
introductory  chapter  of  his  work  on 
“The  Spirit  and  Origin  of  Christian 
Monasticism.’’  Speaking  here  as  an 
Irish  Protestant,  addressing  primarily 
those  of  his  immediate  communion  (for 
the  book  is  based  upon  his  Donnellan 
lectures,  delivered  before  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Dublin),  and  using,  as  we 
shall  do  throughout  this  article,  the 
terms  “Pi'otestant”  and  “Catholic”  as 
they  are  habitually  used  in  Ireland,  Mr. 
Hannay  writes: 

“Protestantism  and  Catholicism  cannot 
coalesce.  They  have  different  Ideals,  dif¬ 
ferent  conceptions,  of  what  the  Christian 
life  is,  or  may  be  at  Its  best.  .  .  .  The 
Catholic  ideal  is  the  ascetic  life.  The 
triie  monk  is  the  perfect  Christian.  .  .  . 
Possession  of  property,  marrla«re,  father¬ 
hood,  blind  a  man’s  eyes  to  life’s  greatest 
possibility,  the  beatific  vision  of  the  King 
in  His  beauty.  The  monk’s  complete  re¬ 
nunciation  of  all  which  the  world  holds 
to  be  good  is  at  once  the  proof  of  his  de¬ 
votion  and  the  means  whereby  he  is  able 
to  arrive  most  swiftly  and  certainly  at 
close  personal  communion  with  God.  .  .  . 
Utterly  remote  from  this  is  the  Protestant 
ideal.  ...  In  the  Protestant  view  a 
good  citizen  is  the  best  Christian.  It  is 
in  the  faithful  performance  of  life’s  com¬ 
mon  duties  that  a  man  most  perfectly 
fulfills  the  will  of  God.  In  the  lawful 


fulfillments  of  his  body’s  functions  he 
comes  nearest  to  achieving  the  purpose 
of  God  who  made  the  boay  what  it  is. 
In  making  the  most  that  he  can,  honestly, 
out  of  life’s  opportunities  for  gain  and 
joy,  he  best  shows  his  thankfulne.«s  to  the 
God  who  placed  him  in  the  world.  .  .  . 
Protestants  have  not  merely  rejected  the 
ascetic  ideal  of  life.  They  have  failed  to 
understand  it.  They  have  very  often 
hated  it  and  almost  always  dreaded  it.” 

Men  gladly  hear  evil  of  what  they 
hate  and  dread,  and  to  this  spring  must 
be  attributed,  as  we  have  said,  the 
vogue  earned  by  books  not  in  them¬ 
selves  worth  criticism.  'And  readers 
who  are  not  Catholics  should  remember 
this  predisposition  in  themselves  when 
they  approach  such  presentations  of 
Irish  life  as  we  have  to  deal  with  in 
this  review,  given,  indeed,  in  w’orks  of 
fiction,  yet  deliberately  and  seriously 
criticising  a  country  where  Catholicism 
has  the  strongest  hold  both  on  senti¬ 
ment  and  on  belief,  and  where  the 
power  of  its  clergy  is  at  a  maximum. 

Let  us  first  of  all  take  an  entirely 
hostile  witness,  Mr.  George  Moore — 
who,  bred  a  Catholic  like  the  genera¬ 
tions  before  him,  has,  not  without 
jubilation  of  trumpets,  shaken  off  from 
his  now  Protestant  shoulders  the  sack¬ 
cloth  of  a  fundamentally  ascetic  re¬ 
ligion.  His  testimony  is  containe.i 
chiefly  in  two  books,  of  which  the  lat¬ 
ter,  and  incomparably  the  better,  is 
much  the  less  relevant  to  our  purpose; 
for  “The  Lake”  is  a  novel,  and  a  go'-i 
novel — so  good,  in  a  sense,  that  ore 
cannot  argue  fairly  from  its  person¬ 
ages.  In  human  life  every  individual 
is  an  exception  to  rules,  the  more  ex¬ 
ceptional  as  his  or  her  individuality  is 
more  strongly  marked;  and  the  two 
persons  with  whom  this  story  is  almo-: 
exclusively  concerned  are  at  once  very 
strongly  individualized  and  very  un¬ 
usual.  They  are,  however,  unusual  ia 
different  ways. 

Rose  Leicester,  the  ci-devant  school¬ 
mistress  of  Garranard,  is  a  young 
woman  whose  like  might  easily  enough 
be  met  in  London  among  some  literary 
group.  But  at  Garranard,  on  the 
shores  of  a  Connaught  lake,  she  w’ould 
be  no  less  surprising  than  her  name  in 
the  class  from  which  village  school- 
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mistresses  are  drawn.  Mr.  Moore  does 
not  condescend  to  any  explanation  of 
who  she  was,  how  she  got  there,  how 
she  came  by  a  musical  education,  or 
any  other  of  the  things  which  certainly 
need  to  be  told  in  regard  to  a  country 
like  Ireland,  where  everybody  is  ac¬ 
counted  for,  genealogically  and  bio¬ 
graphically. 

Father  Gogarty,  the  parish  priest  of 
Garranard,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  pass¬ 
ably  accounted  for.  Given  a  man  with 
his  temperament,  set  down  in  an  en¬ 
vironment  such  as  the  one  which  Mr. 
Moore  describes  with  great  feeling  and 
justice,  after  the  Maynooth  training, 
whose  effects  both  direct  and  by  re¬ 
action  are  fairly  estimated,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  such  a  girl  as  Rose 
Leicester  might  produce  the  upheaval 
which  we  follow  through  its  gradual 
stages.  Only,  this  has  to  be  said.  Men 
of  Father  Gogarty’s  type  are  rare  any¬ 
where,  and  the  chance  encounter  which 
awakens  in  him  unlooked-for  aspira¬ 
tions  would  be  still  rarer  in  the  west  of 
Ireland;  for,  though  Mr.  Moore  in  this 
book  handles  the  old  theme  of  a  priest 
enamored,  he  does  so  in  no  vulgar 
fashion. 

What  Father  Gogarty  yields  to  is  no 
awakening  of  sensual  appetite  in  a 
celibate;  the  temptation  for  him  is  that 
desire  for  a  subtle  and  intimate  com¬ 
panionship  which  often  can  disguise 
itself  as  friendship,  and,  in  such  a  case 
as  Father  Gogarty’s.  will  only  stand  re¬ 
vealed  under  the  fierce  touchstone  of 
jealousy.  Even  so,  and  here  we  think 
Mr.  Moore’s  psychology  very  true  and 
searching,  it  need  not  reveal  itself  to 
the  sufferer.  Father  Gogarty’s  first  at¬ 
titude  toward  Rose  Leicester  was  that 
of  championship.  She  was  the  school¬ 
mistress  whom  his  predecessor  pro¬ 
posed  to  get  rid  of  because  “a  girl  like 
that,”  though  competent  and  even 
talented,  was  “a  danger  in  a  parish.” 

Then  a  sudden  death  had  left  the 
parish  vacant,  and  Father  Gogarty, 
when  appointed,  had  naturally  not  got 
rid  of  Rose  Leicester.  Rather,  he  was 
solicitous  to  retain  the  brilliant  young 
woman  who  lent  a  new  distinction  to 
the  music  in  his  church,  and  who  ar- 
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ranged  the  altar  flowers  so  tastefully. 
It  was  perhaps  less  natural  that  when 
scandal  attacked  her,  he  should  have 
gone  straight  to  question  the  girl  her¬ 
self;  but  he  did  not  account  to  himself 
either  for  the  impatient  impulse  or  for 
the  outburst  of  rage  which  assailed 
him  when  she  had  admitted  justifica¬ 
tion  only  too  full  for  the  rumor.  He 
denounced  her  next  Sunday  from  the 
altar.  The  girl  stole  away  out  of  the 
church,  out  of  the  parish,  vanished; 
and  Father  Gogarty,  through  the 
months  that  followed,  wandered,  mop¬ 
ing  and  useless,  a  prey,  as  he  believed, 
to  remorse.  The  girl  had  possibly 
drowned  herself,  and  he  was  answer- 
able. 

Then  came  a  letter  from  a  priest  in 
England  telling  that  she  lived,  that  her 
story  was  known  to  the  writer;  and  the 
letter  reprobated  incidentally  what  it 
called  (quite  justly)  the  “inhuman  and 
unchristian”  practice  pursued  by  many 
Irish  priests  of  driving  out  the  erring 
woman  where  her  lapse  cannot  be  cov¬ 
ered  by  marriage.  Father  Gogarty,  in 
a  rapture  of  relief,  posted  off  a  letter 
to  Miss  Leicester  begging  her  forgive¬ 
ness.  So  began  a  correspondence 
through  which  the  story  of  the  book  is 
mainly  conducted. 

Father  Gogarty  wants  the  girl  to 
come  back.  He  secures  a  promise  from 
his  sister,  who  is  the  reverend  mother 
of  a  neighboring  convent,  that  she  will 
employ  Miss  Leicester  as  teacher  of 
music — a  promise  most  incredible,  since 
Mother  Eliza  is  presumed  to  know  the 
whole  story.  However,  that  does  not 
greatly  matter,  except  as  affecting  our 
estimate  of  Mr.  Moore’s  method.  Ob¬ 
viously  in  this  novel  he  is  not  the  real¬ 
ist,  but  a  romancer.  In  any  case.  Rose 
has  no  thought  of  coming  back.  She 
tells  Father  Gogarty,  first  of  her  con¬ 
fident  ambitions,  then  of  her  success 
when  she  is  installed  as  confidential 
secretary  to  a  distinguished  scholar. 
Her  Impressions  of  travel,  her  whole 
commentary  on  life,  are  carefully  ar¬ 
ranged  to  torture  this  secluded  lover 
with  a  sense  of  his  own  limitations, 
and  of  his  impotence  to  control  her 
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career,  which  he  admires  even  while 
he  deprecates  It. 

But  gradually  the  screens  which  he 
sets  up  between  his  soul  and  its  central 
anxiety  fall  away.  He  ceases  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  goes  on  writing  only  in 
order  to  counteract  an  irreligious  in¬ 
fluence,  and  he  asks  her  directly  the 
question  which  has  been  burning  Itself 
in  on  his  heart:  Is  she  the  mistress  of 
this  new  employer,  whose  doings  and 
sayings  fill  so  great  a  ‘space  in  her 
letters?  The  implied  avowal  in  her  re¬ 
ply  comes  with  a  half-taunting  advice 
that  he  should  give  up  the  correspond¬ 
ence;  and  Father  Gogarty’s  long-drawn 
delirium  ends  in  a  fever.  He  emerges 
from  it  only  to  write  more  letters,  but 
these  show  him  coming  to  a  deter¬ 
mination. 

Fooled  and  goaded  as  he  has  been — 
for  Rose  admits  that  she  had  been 
partly  moved  by  a  desire  for  vengeance 
— he  has  at  least  learned  a  lesson.  The 
priesthood  is  no  calling  for  him,  and 
since  in  Ireland  at  least,  and  perhaps 
everywhere,  the  unfrocked  priest  is  in 
an  impossible  position,  he  escapes  by 
swimming  the  lake  at  night,  leaving, 
symbolically  and  actually,  his  clerical 
trappings  on  the  hither  shore. 

Mr.  Moore  does  not  disguise  his  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  lesson  has  been  salutary; 
the  swim  across  the  lake  is  a  kind  of 
new  regeneration,  a  baptism  for  the 
common  life  of  the  world.  Rose  comes 
to  the  priest  representing  not  vice  but 
life — ^the  whole  range  of 'emotional  pos¬ 
sibilities  which  for  a  man  center  about 
a  woman.  This,  it  may  be  at  least 
plausibly  said,  is,  from  a  Catholic  point 
of  view,  more  dangerous  than  sheer 
brutishness.  Father  Gogarty  has  a 
curate  on  whom,  in  the  loneliness  of 
Connaught,  comes  sometimes  the  temp¬ 
tation  of  drink.  By  the  help  of  Go¬ 
garty  he  subdues  this  devil;  and  in  a 
very  dramatic  conversation  the  two 
priests  discuss — devils.  Father  Moran 
has  been  in  that  state  when,  "if  roaring 
hell  were  open,  and  sitting  on  the  brink 
of  it,  and  a  table  beside  me  with  whis¬ 
ky  on  it,  I  should  fill  myself  a  glass.” 
But,  as  Gogarty  observes,  the  craving 
for  drink  would  not  seem  to  have  less¬ 


ened  his  belief  in  the  hell  that  awaited 
drunkards;  and  Father  Moran  com¬ 
ments,  perhaps  too  philosophically: 

“  ‘As  for  faith,  drink  never  does  harm 
to  any  one’s  faith  whatsoever;  there’s 
only  one  thing  that  takes  a  man’s  faith 
from  him,  and  that  is  woman.’ 

“  ‘I  think  you’re  right’  (Gogarty  an¬ 
swers):  ‘woman  is  the  danger.  The 
Church  dreads  her.  Woman  is  life.’  ” 

That  is  a  very  much  more  philosophic 
account  of  the  matter  than  is  attributed 
to  a  character  in  Mr.  Moore’s  other 
book. 

“From  the  beginning”  (says  the 
sculptor  in  his  story,  ‘In  the  Clay’) 
“they  have  looked  on  women  as  un¬ 
clean  things.”  Well,  the  sculptor  is 
angry,  not  without  cause,  after  the 
destruction  of  his  nude  statue,  which 
be  meant  to  robe  as  a  virgin;  and  per¬ 
haps  the  early  anchoritic  communities 
gave  some  justification  for  his  views. 
But  Mr.  Moore  himself  would  hardly 
assert  more  than  this — that  Maynooth 
teaches  priests  to  despise  women.  Even 
that  is  probably  excessive. 

’The  woman,  as  the  honored  center  of 
a  household,  its  true  ruler,  has  been 
glorified  not  only  by  Father  Sheehan, 
but  by  many  another  Irish  priest.  The 
difficulty  is  over  the  processes  which 
establish  her  there.  Father  Sheehan 
quite  explicitly  disapproves  of  court¬ 
ship;  and  Mr.  Moore,  in  “The  Untilled 
Field,”  shows  us  priests  who  do  more 
than  disapprove.  Father  Tom,  in 
“Some  Parishioners,”  drives  his  young 
people  in  from  lingering  about  the 
lanes,  and  forbids  dancing;  so  docs  the 
priest  of  the  parish  which  Julia  Cahill 
cursed.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Moore 
puts  the  answer  to  Father  Tom  into 
the  mouth  of  an  older  priest: 

“  ‘If  you  do  not  let  them  walk  about 
the  lanes  and  make  their  own  marriages, 
they  marry  for  money.  These  walks  at 
eventide  represent  all  the  aspiration  that 
may  come  Into  their  lives.  After  they 
get  married,  the  work  of  the  world  grinds 
all  the  poetry  out  of  them.’  ” 

Father  Tom  objects  that  the  ordinary 
incidents  of  courtship,  which  he  speci¬ 
fies  contumeliously,  are  not  his  idea  of 
poetry.  His  senior  replies  wisely: 
“Woman  represents  all  the  poetry  that 
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the  ordinary  man  is  capable  of  appre¬ 
ciating.”  Yet,  so  far  as  our  own  ex¬ 
perience  goes,  priests  who  agree  with 
Father  Tom  are  commoner  than  advo¬ 
cates  of  his  uncle’s  more  lenient  philos¬ 
ophy.  The  glamor  of  sex — the  poetry 
which  the  ordinary  man  is  capable  of 
appreciating — is  precisely  the  thing 
which,  as  Father  Gogarty’s  curate  saw, 
may  be  dangerous  to  faith.  Craving 
for  drink  is  a  simple  definite  thing, 
bat  the  love  of  a  woman  colors  a  man’s 
whole  mind,  and  is  blended  with  every 
preoccupation.  It  gives  a  zest  to  the 
whole  business  of  life.  And  since  the 
devout  Catholic  holds  with  St.  Thomas 
k  Kempis  that  "the  highest  wisdom  is 
by  contempt  of  the  world  to  make  for 
the  regions  of  heaven,”  any  priest  may 
reasonably  regard  with  suspicion  that 
frame  of  mind  which  not  only  makes 
life  seem  more  desirable,  but  in  a  sense 
transfigures  and  spiritualizes  it. 

No  doubt  the  answer  of  any  average 
Irish  priest  would  be  that  romance  and 
the  poetry  of  love-making  are  all  very 
well  and  quite  admissible  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  but  that  his  flock  are  peas¬ 
ants,  that  nothing  is  more  remote  from 
romance  than  the  preliminaries  of  mar¬ 
riage  in  Irish  peasant  life,  and  that  no¬ 
where  is  marriage  more  successful. 
Courting,  he  might  say,  is  an  amuse¬ 
ment  which  has  in  Ireland  very  little 
to  do  with  marriage,  which  seldom 
leads  up  to  marriage,  and  sometimes 
leads  to  what  he  condemns.  'Therefore, 
in  setting  his  face  against  courting  he 
is  doing  nothing  to  hinder  marriage. 
Julia  Cahill  is  denounced  simply  and 
solely  because  she  has  turned  the  heads 
of  all  the  young  men  in  the  parish  and 
refuses  to  marry  and  settle  down.  It 
is  not  hinted  that  she  has  transgressed, 
as  the  ordinary  code  counts  transgres¬ 
sion;  it  is  tacitly  assumed  that  once 
married  she  will  cease  altogether  to  be 
a  danger.  Her  offense  is  simply  that 
she  is  too  fond  of  courtship,  of  walking 
out  in  the  evenings  with  this  or  that 
young  man.  Let  it  be  observed,  also, 
that  when  the  priest  denounces  her  the 
village  adopts  the  censure  of  the  priest, 
and  Julia  is  outcast  as  if  she  had 
actually  sinned;  and,  like  those  who 


have  sinned,  she  must  take  the  one 
open  road,  which  leads  to  America.  A 
disturbing  element  is  banished;  but 
that  element,  says  Mr.  Moore,  is  life. 
"It  is  life  they  are  driving  out.” 

In  a  degree  at  least  all  this  is  a  true 
picture.  Through  a  great  part  of  Ire¬ 
land  public  opinion,  molded  by  the 
clergy,  separates  the  sexes  as  far  as 
possible.  At  the  church  door,  and 
wherever  else  they  congregate,  men 
group  on  one  side,  w’omen  on  the  other. 
It  is  not  well  thought  of  for  people  of 
opposite  sexes  to  be  seen  walking  along 
the  road  together  even  to  a  market. 
The  position  certainly  of  some  ecclesi¬ 
astics  has  been  made  definite  by  the 
refusal  of  certain  bishops  to  allow 
“mixed  classes”  in  branches  of  the 
Gaelic  League.  It  Is  held  that  if  men 
and  women  or  boys  and  girls  assemble 
to  study  in  the  evening,  bad  results 
may  follow,  and  even  when  the  priest 
approves  the  object  of  study,  he  will 
think  the  risk  too  serious  to  be  taken. 
That  Is  the  pith  of  it.  No  risk  must 
be  taken  that  the  priest  can  prevent; 
the  responsibility  for  souls  lies  heavy 
on  him. 

The  case  we  have  just  quoted  is  in¬ 
teresting  because  it  Indicates  one  of  the 
points  where  the  control  of  the  priests 
is  felt  to  be  excessive.  On  the  whole, 
as  has  been  said,  public  opinion  dis¬ 
courages-  whatever  can  be  justly,  or 
even  unjustly,  set  down  as  sweetheart- 
ing.  But  when  a  priest  or  bishop  de¬ 
clares  that,  sooner  than  let  young 
people  gather  together  in  the  evenings, 
he  would  strike  his  parish  out  of  all 
participation  in  a  great  popular  move¬ 
ment  which  has  the  express  approval 
of  his  church,  such  a  declaration, 
whether  by  word  or  act,  brings  him 
Into  a  collision  with  a  vigorous  organ¬ 
ization  extremely  conscious  of  its  own 
virtue. 

Moreover,  in  a  sense,  the  Gaelic 
League  is  at  one  with  Mr.  Moore.  Mr. 
Moore  thinks  that  all  the  people  in  Ire¬ 
land  who  desire  life  are  flying  to 
America  for  freedom.  The  Gaelic 
League  agrees  that  the  lack  of  interest 
in  Irish  life  has  much  to  answer  for  in 
the  exodus.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Moore 
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takes  freedom  as  connoting  the  disposi¬ 
tion  to  regard  children  born  out  of  wed¬ 
lock  as  “mere  natural  accidents”  (Rose 
Leicester’s  phrase),  and  consequently 
makes  it  easy  for  Catholic  partisans  to 
construe  him  as  saying  that  the  Irish 
people  go  to  America  in  pursuit  of  vice, 
and  that  nothing  but  a  toleration  of 
vice  will  retain  them. 

Yet  when  the  clergy  in  their  excess 
of  caution  hamper  the  activities  of  a 
body  which  exists  not  merely  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  study  of  a  language,  but  to 
quicken  and  stimulate  the  intellectual 
and  social  life  of  Ireland,  it  is  at  least 
as  fair  for  their  critics  to  represent  the 
priesthood  as  a  force  leagued  to  repress 
life — to  strangle  the  country  rather 
than  let  it  get  out  of  their  control. 

In  every  representation  of  this  sort 
there  is  an  element  of  truth.  It  is  true 
that  the  Catholic  clergy  have  put  down 
dancing  in  many  country  places,  it  is 
probable  that  they  have  at  least  done 
something  to  lessen  the  interest  which 
the  sexes  take  in  each  other,  it  is  even 
true  that  some  of  them  have  regarded 
the  Gaelic  League  as  introducing  dan¬ 
gerous  dissipations;  in  general,  it  may 
be  said  that  they  have  helped  to  make 
life  in  Ireland  more  dull.  It  seems  also 
true  that  they  have  tightened  the  curb 
a  good  deal  of  late  years,  possibly  from 
an  advance  of  the  ethical  standard,  but 
more  probably  because,  as  we  pointed 
out,  circumstances  have  greatly  in¬ 
creased  their  power. 

Yet  we  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Moore 
is  right  in  blaming  the  Irish  clergy  for 
the  drain  of  emigration.  What  takes 
people  from  Ireland  to  America  is  the 
impulse  which  leaves  English  country¬ 
sides  deserted  and  crowds  English 
towns.  The  attractive  force  of  great 
centers  of  energy,  wealth  and  splendor 
is  felt  in  all  agricultural  communities, 
and  America  is  Ireland’s  town.  Ad¬ 
mitting  that  some  priests  do  something 
to  help  the  tendency — admitting  that 
Julia  Cahill  might,  under  more  lenient 
control,  have  stayed  in  Ireland  and  be¬ 
come  the  mother  of  a  fine  family  after 
she  had  settled  down — who  is  to  blame 
the  priests?  Their  profession  binds 
them  to  consider  the  welfare  of  souls 


before  all  else,  and  they  are  in  charge 
of  their  flocks.  At  most  one  may  urge 
that  they  owe  a  duty  to  the  Julia 
Cahills  and  other  dangerous  young  per¬ 
sons  no  less  than  to  the  sedate  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  congregation — that  Julia, 
driven  out,  is  not  likely  to  go  to  any 
other  country  where  her  spiritual  wel¬ 
fare  will  be  so  closely  looked  after. 

Again,  if  we  take  Mr.  Moore’s  view 
that  the  Celt  has  a  genius  for  religion 
and  for  nothing  else,  who  is  to  blame 
those  who  make  the  most  of  that 
genius?  A  Catholic  may  not  only  logic¬ 
ally  rejoice  over  the  multiplication  of 
priests  and  nuns  in  Ireland;  he  cannot 
logically  do  otherwise.  It  may  distress 
the  good  citizen  to  contemplate  the  an¬ 
nual  absorption  of  so  much  Irish  flesh 
and  blood  for  purposes  purely  ecclesi¬ 
astical  and  not  purely  Irish — the  tre¬ 
mendous  enrollment  of  Irishmen  and 
Irishwomen  in  missionary  enterprise. 
But  the  Catholic  clergyman  (if  not  also 
the  Catholic  layman)  is  bound  to  con¬ 
sider  the  interest  of  Catholic  religion 
before  the  welfare  of  this  or  that  state; 
and  an  Irish  priest  cannot  well  assert 
that  the  world  may  possibly  have  too 
many  Irish  priests  in  it.  The  Catholic 
layman  may  be  theoretically  bound  to 
the  same  views,  bat  he  can  be  trusted 
to  realize  the  fact  that  his  country  can¬ 
not  afford  to  maintain  or  even  to  train 
an  undue  proportion  of  clerics.  Catholi¬ 
cism  only  becomes  a  Ganger  to  the 
state  (from  the  good  citizen’s  point  of 
view)  when  Catholic  clergy  have  too 
potent  a  voice  in  the  management  of 
secular  affairs. 

That  in  the  present  stage  of  Ireland's 
evolution  things  are  at  least  approxi¬ 
mating  to  this  danger  point  is  the 
opinion  of  many.  The  Irish  Catholic 
Church  has  a  peculiar  hold  on  the  af¬ 
fections  of  its  people,  for  it  is  their  own 
creature,  thej’  kept  it  alive  in  the  teeth 
of  hostile  governments,  they  bestowed 
on  it  their  sufferings  and  their  losses, 
making  it  spiritually  rich  when  it  was 
temporally  outcast  and  beggared. 
When  the  time  came  that  it  could  re¬ 
ceive  gifts,  gifts  were  heaped  upon  it, 
yet  there  were  never  wanting  seasons 
of  adversity  to  renew  the  old  bond  be- 
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tween  devoted  priest  and  starving 
people. 

Politically,  on  the  whole  and  not 
without  some  diffidence,  the  great  or¬ 
ganization  sided  with  those  who  had 
maintained  it.  Cardinals  and  bishops 
might  waver,  but  the  parish  priests 
were  of  the  people  and  for  the  people, 
and  Mr.  William  O’Brien  has  recently 
been  recalling  how  an  archbishop  led 
in  the  land  war  of  the  early  eighties. 
None  of  these  things  are  forgotten  by 
a  race  which  is  at  least  most  unwaver¬ 
ing  in  gratitude  to  its  clergy;  they  were 
not  forgotten  in  the  day  of  the  Parnell 
crisis,  with  which  Irish  history  entered 
on  a  new  phase. 

In  the  struggle  which  followed  the 
priests  won,  and  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  they  became  then  entirely  con¬ 
scious  of  their  political  influence. 
Everything  that  followed  tended  to  ag¬ 
grandize  them;  killing  Home  Rule  with 
kindness  meant,  in  effect,  attempting 
to  enlist  the  Catholic  clergy  on  the  side 
of  Government.  Pari  passu,  the  church 
was  enriched;  the  tenant  class  had 
more  money  to  spend,  and  much  of  it 
went  to  purposes  of  religion.  Dissen¬ 
sions  among  the  political  leaders  weak¬ 
ened  the  position  of  parliamentarians 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  at  the 
same  time  reduced  those  leaders,  if  not 
to  bidding  against  each  other  for 
clerical  support,  at  least  to  a  great  cau¬ 
tion  in  any  step  which  might  provoke 
clerical  hostility.  This  is  in  rough  out¬ 
line  the  situation  which  is  commented 
upon  by  the  author  of  two  of  the 
cleverest  books  which  have  recently 
come  out  of  Ireland;  and  we  propose 
to  examine  them  in  detail. 

But  first  of  all  as  to  their  author¬ 
ship;  there  is  no  use  in  affecting  ignor¬ 
ance  of  what  everybody  (in  Ireland  at 
least)  knows.  When  “The  Seething 
Pot”  was  published  about  a  year  ago, 
there  was  much  speculation  as  to  who 
Mr.  George  A.  Birmingham  might  be; 
for  Ireland  is  a  very  small  country,  and 
no  one  knew  any  one  of  that  name. 
Gradually,  as  happens  in  such  cases, 
the  secret  leaked  out,  and  a  well-known 
Protestant  clergyman,  rector  of  a  west¬ 
ern  parish,  was  identified  as  the  satir¬ 


ist.  The  discovery  was  of  the  more  in¬ 
terest  as  the  novel  was  in  a  sense  a 
roman  a  clef,  and  the  particular  vic¬ 
tims,  their  friends  and  their  unfriends, 
were  at  last  able  to  say  whence  the 
shafts  proceeded. 

Undeterred,  however,  the  novelist  has 
pursued  his  career,  and  in  “Hyacinth,” 
which  was  published  the  other  day, 
reference,  if  not  to  persons  at  least  to 
particular  incidents  and  institutions,  is 
wholly  unmistakable;  and  some  allu¬ 
sion  to  this  must  be  made  in  outlining 
the  plan — for  plot  there  is  none — of 
these  two  discursive  novels. 

“The  Seething  Pot”  presents  us  in 
the  first  chapter  with  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  seated  in  the  Irish  mail  on  his 
way  to  take  up  a  great  inheritance. 
He  is  Sir  Gerald  Geoghegan,  an  Irish¬ 
man  brought  up  in  Australia  for  the 
notable  reason  that  his  father,  some¬ 
where  in  the  middle  of  last  century, 
headed  an  abortive  rebellion  and  in¬ 
curred  sentence  of  death,  which  was 
modified  to  transportation.  The  title 
and  estates  of  his  father’s  brother,  a 
Protestant  but  of  ancient  Irish  stock, 
have  unexpectedly  fallen  to  this  un¬ 
known  next-of-kin,  and  Sir  Gerald  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  pleasant  anticipations  to 
take  up  a  new  life  in  the  old  country 
— concerning  which  he  has  inherited 
vaguely  his  father’s  beliefs  and  a.spira- 
tions.  Chance  gives  lim  for  fellow- 
traveler  an  Irish  philosopher  and  man 
of  letters,  Desmond  O’Hara,  editor  and 
owner  of  an  eccentric  Irish  journal, 
whose  prototype  is  easily  recognized. 
The  material  personality  of  Mr.  O’Hara 
may  be  fictitious,  but  the  ideas  which 
Mr.  O’Hara  is  made  to  expound  for  the 
edification  of  Sir  Gerald  are  a  very 
slight  caricature  of  what  a  small  public 
has  read  weekly  (with  intermissions) 
for  some  years  in  the  “All  Ireland  Re¬ 
view,”  a  paper  which  bears  about  the 
same  relation  to  ordinary  journalism 
as  did  Ruskin’s  “Fors  Clavigera.”  So 
much  luminous  sense  and  nonsense  has 
not  elsewhere  been  offered  to  an  en¬ 
tirely  Inappreciatlve  world. 

Mr.  O’Hara,  then,  tells  the  home- 
comer  about  Ireland  from  his  own 
point  of  view;  but  Gerald  Geoghegan 
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has  to  learn  at  first  hand.  After  a  day 
or  two  in  Dublin,  where  O’Hara  guides 
him  into  a  center  of  the  modem  lite¬ 
rary  and  artistic  revival,  he  proceeds 
toward  Connaught,  and  the  salient  note 
of  his  impressions  is  the  note  which 
dominates  these  two  books. 

"The  train  crawls  more  and  more  slow¬ 
ly  through  Roscommon  and  across  Mayo. 
The  traveler  cna  study  in  detail  tracts  of 
bogr,  patched  with  bright  green  fields  or 
black  plowed  land.  F^m  houses  have 
disappeared,  and  their  place  is  taken  by 
thatched  cabins,  with  lean  small  cattle 
and  barelegged  children  round  their  doors. 
The  stoppages  become  more  frequent. 
From  every  station  little  huddled  towns 
are  to  be  seen,  each  a  shade  shabbier  than 
its  sister  next  on  the  east.  The  spires 
and  towers  and  walls  of  great  parish 
churches  overtop  and  dwarf  the  houses. 
Featureless  ranges  of  convent  buildings 
have  seized  the  vantage-ground  of  neigh¬ 
boring  hills. 

“The  church  has  dominated  these 
towns,  but  not,  as  sometimes  in  England, 
where  a  minster  looks  down  like  a  ven¬ 
erable  mother  upon  the  streets  beneath. 
Here  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  are  ob¬ 
trusive,  self-assertive,  new.  Bedraggled 
houses  cluster  round  them,  less,  it  seems, 
because  they  love  them  than  from  a  de¬ 
sire  to  share  a  spurious  smartness.  On 
every  platform  there  congregate  similar 
groups  of  cattle-jobbers  and  small  farm¬ 
ers  clad  in  meanly  made  shop-clothes. 
Very  rarely  among  them  there  is  some 
older  man  who  still  wears  the  rough 
gray  frieze.  The  women  as  they  pass 
reek  of  sour  turf  smoke.  Men  and  women 
alike  have  still  the  cowed  look  on  their 
faces  which  is  their  inheritance  from  the 
generations  that  England  really  ruled. 
The  Inevitable  policeman  who  stands  by 
to  see  the  train  arrive  and  leave  is  a 
kind  of  symbol  that  Ireland  la  still  held 
by  a  garrison." 

A  population  which  inherits  the  habit 
of  unquestioning  submission  to  author¬ 
ity  in  ail  matters;  the  policeman  still 
present  as  the  symbol  of  a  rule  which 
is  not  in  any  sense  popular;  and  the 
church  towering  over  all — that  is  cer¬ 
tainly  what  many  observers  see  in  the 
greater  part  of  Ireland  to-day.  Yet  Mr. 
Birmingham  is  not  quite  right  in  one 
interpretation.  The  policeman  repre¬ 
sents  no  longer  the  "Garrison,"  that  is, 
the  English  party  in  Ireland.  He  stands 
for  the  direct  power  of  England,  he  is 
the  officer  of  a  purely  bureaucratic  ad¬ 
ministration.  Morally  speaking,  if  not 
materially,  a  clean  sweep  has  been 
made  of  those  who,  in  Mr.  O’Hara’s 
opinion,  are  the  natural  leaders  of  the 


Irish  people — the  gentry  of  Ireland, 
who  formerly  controlled  the  country. 
This  range  of  facts  is  forcibly  brought 
home  to  Sir  Gerald. 

At  Clogher  station  he  is  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  a  crowd  and  a  band — 
assembled  doubtless  to  welcome  him  as 
their  new  squire.  Mr.  Godfrey,  his 
agent,  who  meets  the  train,  dispels  this 
illusion.  The  crowd  has  gathered  to 
meet  a  local  member  of  Parliament  just 
returned  from  jail;  and  the  local  mem¬ 
ber  is  already  denouncing  Mr.  Godfrey 
and  his  employer,  while  the  crowd 
groans  and  curses.  This  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Gerald’s  initiation  into  the  fact 
that  he  has  stepped  into  an  arena 
where  everybody  is  on  one  or  other  of 
two  hostile  sides.  The  Protestant  rec¬ 
tor  at  his  first  interview  elucidates  the 
situation  to  the  newcomer,  who  still 
opines  that  all  Irishmen  ought  to  unite 
for  the  good  of  their  country.  Canon 
Johnston  explains  that  Ireland  is  mere¬ 
ly  a  geographical  expression,  that 
patriotism  has  nothing  to  say  in  the 
matter,  that  the  whole  of  Irish  politics 
is  a  struggle  between  those  who  have 
land  and  those  who  want  to  get  it;  and 
that  the  reasonable  course  is  to  accept 
the  facts. 

‘Tou  and  I  are  on  one  side;  I  put  In 
myself  because  the  interests  of  Protes¬ 
tantism  are  bound  up  with  those  of  the 
landlords.  We  are  bom  on  one  side,  put 
there  by  the  Almighty,  and  we’ve  got  to 
fight  our  corner  and  keep  our  end  up  as 
lone;  as  we  can.  They  fight  th^r  comer, 
and  I  shouldn’t  blame  them  If  they  fought 
fair,  but  they  don’t." 

Gerald  Geoghegan  meekly  protests 
that  surely  there  must  be  some  right 
and  wrong  in  these  matters. 

"  ‘Of  course  there  is,’  said  the  Canon. 
‘Our  side  is  right  and  theirs  is  wrong. 
They  want  to  take  your  property,  and 
they  are  gradually  getting  IL  There  are 
two  commandments  in  the  decalogue 
which  apply— the  tenth  and  the  eighth.’  ’ 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Bir¬ 
mingham  commits  his  typical  represen¬ 
tative  of  Irish  Protestant  opinion  to  a 
series  of  propositions  which  may  be 
stated  as  follows:  ‘That  Ireland  has 
no  more  claim  than  Yorkshire  to  pos¬ 
sess  a  distinctive  nationality;  that  Irish 
nationalism  is  a  propaganda  not  of 
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principle  but  of  plunder;  that  the 
Church  of  Ireland  (which  on  this  show¬ 
ing  is  oddly  named)  is  in  natural  oppo¬ 
sition  to  all  Irishmen  who  are  not 
either  Protestants  or  landlords.  This 
exposition,  which  (fortunately  or  un¬ 
fortunately)  may  be  held  as  fairly  rep¬ 
resenting  the  political  attitude  of  Irish 
Protestant  clergymen  in  general,  has 
to  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  second  novel. 

This  first  book,  however,  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  fortunes  of  a  Protestant 
hero  who  is  a  layman  and  by  inherit¬ 
ance  a  little  disposed  to  revolt  from  the 
order  of  which  he  finds  himself  a  part. 
Nevertheless,  all  the  attractions  of  that 
order  are  strong  upon  him;  agreeable 
friendly  neighbors  ask  him  to  agree¬ 
able  houses,  and  every  word  or  act  of 
theirs  is  governed  by  the  fundamental 
assumptions  which  underlie  Canon 
Johnston’s  code  of  conduct.  Yet  the 
way  is  smoothed  by  a  sympathy.  Lord 
Clonfert’s  pretty  daughter  has  strong 
prepossessions  tow'ard  the  sentimental 
side  of  Irish  nationality,  and  she 
hinders  Sir  Gerald  from  feeling  any 
notable  discordance  between  himself 
and  his  new  environment.  Moreover, 
the  local  nationalist  press  has  repeated 
the  taunts  which  greeted  him  on  ar¬ 
rival  at  the  station,  and  the  resulting 
exasperation  predisposes  the  young 
squire  to  accept  Lord  Clonfert’s  advice 
and  refuse  to  return  the  call  of  Mr. 
John  O’Neill. 

For  in  the  neighborhood  of  Clogher 
lives  John  O’Neill,  the  leader  of  the 
parliamentary  party,  who  is,  roughly 
speaking,  Mr.  Parnell  in  Mr.  William 
O’Brien’s  personal  setting.  It  would 
be  truer  to  say  that  he  represents  the 
traditional  idea  of  the  Irish  leader,  for 
in  point  of  fact  it  does  not  appear  that 
Parnell  was  habitually  discourteous  to 
his  associates,  and  O’Neill  is  repre¬ 
sented  not  only  as  frigid  but  rude.  The 
story  shows  him  as  brow-beating  his 
devoted  follower — the  emancipated 
member  of  Parliament — but  anxiously 
courteous  to  the  gentleman  of  his  own 
creed  and  class.  Our  concern,  however, 
is  with  the  political  not  the  biograph¬ 
ical  truth  of  Mr.  Birmingham’s  picture. 
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and  he  certainly  represents  Justly  the 
landlord’s  point  of  view,  stated  thus  by 
Lord  Clonfert  for  Gerald’s  benefit. 

“  ‘There  Isn’t  a  gentleman  In  the  coun¬ 
try  but  would  cut  you  If  you  were  a 
friend  of  Joihn  O’NelU’s.  Of  course,  you 
don’t  understand,  but  I  can  remember 
when  they  were  shooting  us  like  part¬ 
ridges.  Poor  old  Thompson,  the  sub¬ 
sheriff,  was  shot  dead,  and  lots  more, 
I  was  shot  at  myself.  You  can’t  go  and 
call  on  a  man  who  would  pot  you  from 
behind  a  hedge.'  ” 

And  though,  as  his  daughter  urges, 
"nobody  Is  shot  at  now,’’  John  O’Neill 
and  all  his  “infernal  gang”  are  tarred 
with  that  brush.  Nevertheless  in  the 
end  Gerald  goes  to  call.  A  tangle  arises 
in  the  management  of  his  estate,  when 
the  tenants,  headed  by  their  priest. 
Father  Fahy,  and  the  fiery  local  M.  P., 
Mr.  McCarthy,  approach  him  with  a  re¬ 
quest  that  he  should  divide  up  cer¬ 
tain  grazing  lands  on  his  property. 
O’Hara,  who  has  come  down  to  Mayo, 
is  active  in  support  of  this  proposal  for 
"putting  men  where  bullocks  roam.” 
But  Mr.  Godfrey  points  out  that  this 
land  is  let  at  a  competitive  value  to 
annual  tenants,  and  that  to  grant  the 
request  would  simply  be  to  make  a 
present  of  about  £200  a  year  to  a  group 
of  men  who  would  not  have  capital  to 
work  the  land.  O’Hara  continues  to 
plead  for  “Homo  versus  Bos,”  while 
Gerald  argues  the  essential  injustice 
of  giving  a  particular  group  of  tenants 
a  present  for  no  particular  reason;  and 
at  last,  on  O’Hara’s  suggestion,  the  two 
men  go  to  see  O’Neill. 

The  Irish  leader  suggests  a  solution. 
Sir  Gerald  is  to  sell  by  auction  the 
tenant  right  of  the  farms  and  put 
in  as  tenants  men  who  have  the  money 
to  buy;  then  he  is  to  lend  out  of  the 
capital  thus  realized  such  sums  as  the 
new  men  require  to  stock  their  hold¬ 
ings.  It  is  simple  and  ingenious,  and 
in  theory  satisfactory.  But  when  the 
deputation  arrives  for  its  interview  and 
Sir  Gerald  springs  this  proposal  on  it, 
twofold  trouble  arises.  First,  Mr.  God¬ 
frey  welcomes  the  idea  with  enthu¬ 
siasm.  He  regards  it  as  an  admirable 
parry,  because  the  priest  will  not  con¬ 
sent.  But  Sir  Gerald  explains  that  the 
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otter  is  seriously  meant,  and  O’Hara 
reveals  the  fact  that  O’Neill  has  been 
consulted.  Mr.  Godfrey  instantly 
throws  up  his  agency,  and  an  excellent 
scene  shows  his  anger  and  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  would-be  peacemakers. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  Mr.  Godfrey 
foresaw.  Father  Fahy  is  opposed  to  the 
arrangement.  His  plan  had  been  to 
settle  down  on  the  new  holdings  some 
of  the  impoverished  people  who  live 
on  tiny  farms,  eking  out  existence  by 
migratory  labor.  These  he  would  mar¬ 
ry  off  to  fine  healthy  girls,  at  five 
pounds  for  each  ceremony,  with  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  “nice  little  income  for  the 
next  fifteen  years  for  christening 
babies  at  a  pound  a  head  and  a  trifle 
extra  for  churching  the  mothers.’’  This 
is  the  aspect  on  which  the  experienced 
land  agent  Insists.  But  also,  as  Mr. 
Birmingham  is  quick  to  recognize,  the 
priest  has  a  passionate  concern  for  his 
poor.  Whether  they  will  make  good 
tenants  or  no  is  not  his  concern;  the 
problem  Is  to  secure  for  them  what 
under  the  proposed  scheme  well-to-do 
men  will  certainly  snap  up.  Under  the 
priest’s  influence  the  local  branch  of 
the  Leajrue  is  ready  to  pass  a  resolu¬ 
tion  condemning  the  offer  root  and 
branch.  But  O’Neill  has  attended,  and 
— we  are  asked  to  believe — reserves  his 
opinion  till  the  priest  has  fully  com¬ 
mitted  himself,  and  then  dramatically 
defeats  him. 

This  is  all  very  pretty  in  a  novel 
and  makes  an  exciting  scene,  but  does 
anyone  believe  that  any  experienced 
politician  would  have  gone  in  this  way 
to  look  for  trouble?  At  all  events  the 
priest  is  not  only  routed  but  humili¬ 
ated,  and  he  goes  to  his  bishop  for 
counsel.  Then  comes  the  first  hint  of 
a  new  element  in  the  problem — a  deep¬ 
er  division  of  opinion  between  the  Irish 
leader  and  the  Catholic  Church.  With 
this  matter  the  rest  of  the  story  is 
really  concerned;  the  fortunes  of  Sir 
Gerald  become  subsidiary  to  those  of 
John  O’Neill. 

For  the  country  has  backed  Mr.  God¬ 
frey  and  cuts  his  employer;  Lord  Clon- 
fert’s  daughter  is  sent  away,  and 


though  Gerald  marries  her  it  is  with¬ 
out  parental  sanction.  Naturally, 
then,  he  drifts  closer  and  closer  to 
O’Neill,  and  finally  is  avowedly  a  can¬ 
didate  for  Parliament.  But  in  the 
meanwhile  the  cloud  in  the  horizon 
has  got  bigger;  a  casus  belli  is  in¬ 
geniously  invented  by  Mr.  Birming¬ 
ham.  Monastic  orders,  banished  from 
a  continental  country,  propose  to  take 
shelter  in  England;  the  Protestant 
drum  is  beaten,  and  the  Opposition  at¬ 
tacks  vehemently  the  Government 
which  intends  to  sanction  their  admis¬ 
sion.  The  balance  lies  with  the  Irish 
party,  who  can  put  in  an  Opposition 
pledged  to  grant  Home  Rule. 

Now,  assuming  the  situation  pos¬ 
sible,  the  Irish  members  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  in  an  awkward  position, 
since  as  Catholics  they  could  hardly 
refuse  to  support  a  government  ar¬ 
raigned  for  offering  an  asylum  to  per¬ 
secuted  Catholic  clergy.  It  is  quite 
probable  also  that  a  government  in 
such  a  peril  would  bid  high  for  the 
Irish  Catholic  vote — would  offer  the 
priest  (as  O’Neill  says)  “cash  down, 
grants  for  colleges,  schools,  universi¬ 
ties,  and  so  forth,”  while  to  the  lay  na¬ 
tionalists  new  land  legislation  might 
be  proposed. 

But  Mr.  Birmingham  omits  the  con¬ 
sideration  that  under  such  conditions 
a  sincere  conscientious  motive  might 
govern  the  priests.  They  might  quite 
well  say:  Admitted,  that  to  defeat  the 
ijovernment  brings  Home  Rule  within 
measurable  distance;  we  cannot,  salva 
conscientia,  oppose  the  Government. 
Mr.  Birmingham  puts  it  that  they 
jumped  at  a  pretext  to  get  rid  of  a 
dangerous  rival  to  their  own  power; 
and  the  opinion  which  he  wishes  to 
convey  is  plainly  that  the  Catholic 
Church  cheerfully  sacrificed  the  chance 
of  Home  Rule  in  order  to  shake  off 
the  ascendency  of  Mr.  Parnell.  This 
seems  hardly  fair.  The  Protestant 
clergy  as  a  body  would  have  protested 
against  condoning  such  an  offense  as 
Parnell  committed;  why  should  the 
Catholics  be  more  lax?  But  our  real 
objection  to  this  part  of  the  story  is 
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that  historically  it  misrepresents  the 
attitude  of  the  Irish  generally  and 
greatly  overrates  the  priestly  influence. 

On  such  an  issue  as  is  assumed,  Par¬ 
nell  could  not  possibly  have  been  over¬ 
thrown.  Whether  the  priests  desired 
his  downfall  or  not,  may  be  debated; 
but  they  would  probably  admit  that 
only  he  himself  could  have  compassed 
it.  The  opinions  put  into  O’Neill’s 
mouth  represents  probably  Mr.  Bir¬ 
mingham’s  mind,  wise  after  the  event, 
rather  than  any  forecast  which  was 
present  to  Parnell.  Still  the  passage  is 
worth  quoting: 

•  ‘There  Is  a  power  in  Ireland  greater 
than  mine.  In  the  end  the  Roman 
Church  wlU  'beat  me.  I  may  hold  out  long 
enough  to  snatch  a  Parliament  for  Ire¬ 
land  out  of  the  fire,  but  If  I  don’t  do  It 
at  once,  I  Srhan’t  do  It  at  all.  .  .  .  The 
real  tug  will  come  at  the  (Jeneral  Elec¬ 
tion.  The  best  of  my  men  may  be  beaten 
at  the  polls  If  the  priests  throw  them¬ 
selves  into  the  struggle.’ 

“  ‘.A.nd  then?’  asked  Sir  Gerald. 

“  ‘Then!  Oh,  then  there  will  be  no 
Irish  party  strong  enough  to  do  anything. 
We  shall  have  another  century  of  con¬ 
cessions  to  what  are  supposed  to  be  Irish 
demands,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
you  will  have  a  spectacle  unique  in  Eu¬ 
rope— a  country  which  exists  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  and  enriching 
a  Church.’  ” 

That  presumably  would  be  Mr.  Bir- 
miugham’s  account  of  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  or  is  happening.  Ireland,  gov¬ 
erned  nominally  by  England,  is  in  re¬ 
ality  ruled  by  Rome.  Elsewhere,  he  is 
careful  to  make  it  plain  that,  in  the 
view  attributed  to  O’Neill,  Ehiglisb 
government  is  the  condition  of  Rome’s 
ascendency.  O'Neili  has  no  fear  that 
national  independence  would  mean 
priestly  rule. 

'■  ‘That  is  the  miserable  mistake,’  said 
O’Neill,  ‘which  has  made  Unionists  of 
nine-tenths  of  'the  Protestants  of  Ireland. 
They  are  afraid  national  lndei>endence 
would  mean  priestly  rule.  There  never 
was  a  stupider  blunder.  The  priests  might 
rule  an  Independent  Ireland  for  five  years. 
They  would  never  guide  so  much  as  a 
County  Council  after  that.  What  gdves 
the  priests  their  power  to-day  is  the  un¬ 
natural  alliance  they  made  fifty  years 
ago  with  the  forces  that  are  Working 
for  freedom  and  nationality.  The  con¬ 
federacy  is  already  breaking  up,  and 
can’t  survive  the  first  independent  Irish 
Parliament.  The  Church  must  fall  back 
into  Its  proper  place  as  a  great  anti¬ 
national  and  tyrannical  power.’  ” 


In  the  end,  when  the  figlit  comes, 
O’Neill  is  beaten.  Sir  Gerald,  disgusted 
after  his  first  encounter  with  the  po¬ 
lice,  with  the  realities  of  Irish  politics, 
withdraws  from  his  candidature. 
O’Neill  dies,  and  by  his  deathbed  Sir 
Gerald  exchanges  views  with  one  of 
those  who  have  been  faithful  to  the 
end.  This  man  is  going  to  America  to 
organize  the  Irish  there  and  teach 
them  to  hate  England  and  everything 
English.  Sir  Gerald,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  going  to  settle  down  comfortably 
with  his  pretty  wife. 

“I  shall  be  quite  happy,”  he  says, 
“but  I  shall  do  nothing.  In  the  end, 
I  suppose,  I  shall  come  to  not  even  love 
Ireland.” 

That  is  the  end  of  this  singularly 
pessimistic  study.  The  Protestant  and 
the  Unionist  are  naturally  doomed  to  a 
permanent  separation  from  those  who 
hold  by  Irish  nationality.  The  states¬ 
man  of  the  Nationalists  dies  beaten 
and  broken-hearted.  Of  his  personal 
followers  the  moderate  men  retire  into 
private  life,  giving  up  the  tangle  as  in¬ 
soluble,  while  the  extremists  continue 
the  racial  struggle  by  preaching  a 
gospel  of  hate  which  presents  England 
and  Ireland  as  inevitably  and  irrecon¬ 
cilably  opposed.  Meanwhile,  the  priest 
is  left  in  possession. 

Yet,  would  Mr.  Birmingham  w’lsh  to 
overthrow  the  priests’  power,  and  how 
does  he  think  it  could  be  overthrown? 
Let  us  answer  the  latter  question  first. 
Mr.  Dennis  Browne,  a  literary  person¬ 
age  presented  with  some  acrimony  of 
satire,  remonstrates  against  the  folly 
of  tilting  at  the  political  power  of  the 
priests. 

"  ‘Why  don’t  you  try  to  gradually 
undermine  their  moral  power?’  ...  ‘I 
do.  ...  I  try  to  show  people  the  de¬ 
lightfulness  of  moral  freedom  .  .  .  Just 
at  present  I  am  writing  a  new  play  to 
Illustrate  the  Joy  of  living.’  ” 

Tliis  is,  of  course,  Mr.  Moore’s  line 
of  attack,  and  it  docs  not  please  Sir 
Gerald,  who  regards  the  morality  of  the 
Irish  people  as  their  great  and  pecul¬ 
iar  glory.  It  appears  to  him  doubtful 
whether,  if  the  power  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland  were  weakened,  the 
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distinctive  purity  of  the  Irish  would 
not  go  too.  And  this  is  the  point  of 
view  which  he  attributes  to  a  Catholic 
bishop  in  the  most  remarkable  passage 
of  the  book. 

As  the  strife  between  O’Neill  and  the 
priests  develops,  Father  Fahy  pays  a 
visit  to  his  diocesan,  and  they  agree 
that  O’Neill  is  a  dangerous  Influence. 
Father  Fahy  generalizes  to  the  effect 
that  Protestants  ns  political  leaders 
are  undesirable  because  “they  are  sure 
to  be  jealous  of  our  power  over  the 
people.’’ 

"  ‘May  Grod  forgive  us  If  we  think  too 
much  about  our  power,’  answers  the  old 
bishop.  ‘We  are  not  fighting  for  it,  we 
are  fighting  for  the  faith  and  souls  of 
our  people.’  ’’ 

And  his  counsel  to  the  fiery  priest 
is  simply  religious. 

“Pray,  my  son,  pray.  What  are  you  a 
priest  for  except  to  pray?  .  .  .  Weary 
yourself,  body,  soul  and  spirit.  What 
does  your  weariness  matter  if  your 
prayer  is  heard?’ 

Father  Fahy,  deeply  touched,  asks 
for  a  blessing,  and  as  hands  arc  laid 
on  bis  head  and  the  familiar  Latin 
spoKcn  over  him,  he  falls  into  a  kind 
of  ecstasy.  “He  was  uplifted  from 
himself  as  he  bad  been  on  the  day 
when  he  said  bis  first  Mass.’’  And  the 
bishop,  looking  at  him  as  be  rises,  sees 
the  mystical  light  In  his  eyes,  and  does 
a  strange  thing.  He  kneels  to  the 
young  man  as  it  is  customary  for  the 
bishop  to  kneel  to  the  newly  ordained, 
and  asks  him  in  turn  for  his  blessing. 
“Will  you  deprive  my  soul  of  grace?’’ 
he  urges  when  the  priest  hesitates  and 
falters.  All  this  cannot  be  too  strong¬ 
ly  emphasized. 

Mr.  Birmingham  has  represented 
Father  Fahy  as  acting  in  a  manner 
which  O’Neill  Justly  describes  as  “hit¬ 
ting  below  the  belt,’*  and  no  one  who 
knows  Ireland  will  deny  that  priests 
are  often  unscrupulous  in  the  methods 
they  adopt  to  secure  secular  ends.  Yet 
to  complete  the  picture  he  must 
show  that  the  same  priest  is  habitually 
touched  by  “high  and  pure  religious 
emotion.’’  Here  is  the  author’s  explicit 
comment — the  comment  of  a  Protestant 


clergyman  on  the  spiritual  teachers  of 
another  creed : 

“The  Irish  priests  have  schemed  and 
lied,  have  blustered  and  bullied,  have 
levied  taxes  beyond  belief  upon  the 
poorest  of  the  poor;  but  they  have  taught 
the  people  a  religion  which  penetrates 
their  lives  and  which,  in  Its  essential 
features,  is  not  far  from  the  Spirit  of 
Christ.  Such  religion  Is  not  to  be  taught 
by  words.  The  man  who  imparts  It  must 
first  understand  it  and  possess  it  in  bis 
own  soul.” 

That  summarizes  a  great  deal,  and 
volumes  might  be  written,  and  have 
been  written,  in  support  or  in  rebut¬ 
ment  of  the  first  part  of  the  Judgment. 
We  shall  only  say  here  that,  in  our 
opinion,  it  does  not  lie  in  the  mouth 
of  any  Irish  Protectant  to  find  fault 
with  the  Catholic  clergy  for  raising 
money,  whether  to  support  their  clergy 
or  build  churches,  since  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  even  as  at  present,  is  the  heir 
of  possessions  acquired  by  means  much 
less  easily  defensible.  If  the  Catholic 
poor  are  wronged  in  this  matter  it  is 
for  Catholics  to  defend  them;  outside 
criticism  will  only  strengthen  what  is 
attacked,  and  weaken  the  hands  of 
those  who  can  reform  what  needs 
reformation. 

But  the  true  significance  of  the 
Judgment  lies  in  its  second  clause.  The 
central,  the  essential  fact  about  Ire¬ 
land,  is  not  the  power  of  the  priest¬ 
hood,  but  the  reality  of  Ireland’s  relig¬ 
ious  life.  Mr.  Moore  laments  it.  Mr. 
Birmingham  satirizes  those  abuses 
which  are  the  corruptions  of  it.  But 
both  admit  the  essential  fact  that  life 
in  Ireland  at  every  turn  is  affected 
really  and  not  nominally  by  religion. 
The  Importance  of  Mr.  Birmingham’s 
sec*ond  book  is  that  he  shows  a  new 
aspect  of  that  fact  in  emphasizing  the 
reality  of  Protestant  no  less  than 
Catholic  religion. 

Hyacinth  Conneally  is  the  son  of  an 
Irish-speaking  peasant — but  of  a  peas¬ 
ant  converted  to  Protestantism.  The 
conversion  was  genuine,  and  Mr.  Con¬ 
neally  the  elder,  having  entered  the 
Church,  avoided  the  easy  way  which 
led  to  possible  preferment  in  centres 
of  Protestantism  and  respectability.  He 
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returned  to  Connaught,  in  charge  of  a 
mission  church — an  oasis  in  that  Cath¬ 
olic  waste.  The  oasis  did  not  spread. 
After  long  years  Mr.  Coaneally  was 
practically  destitute  of  a  congregation, 
without  anyone  to  teach  except  his  son 
—all  that  remained  to  him  from  three 
years  of  felicity.  Bereaved  of  his  wife, 
the  man  sank  into  a  kind  of  dream. 
Immersed  in  a  mysticism  which  his 
sou  did  not  share. 

Yet  he  made  a  scholar  of  the  raw 
lad,  whose  life  passed  among  the  Irish- 
Epeaking  fisherfolk;  and  in  the  fullness 
of  lime  Hyacinth  Couueally  graduated 
in  Dublin  by  passing  examinations, 
and  then  went  up  to  follow  the  course 
of  residential  study  required  of  di¬ 
vinity  students.  But  entering  Trinity 
College  in  the  days  of  the  Boer  war, 
he  finds  an  atmosphere  in  college  very 
strange  to  one  bred  in  Connaught.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  command  of  Irish 
makes  him  as  welcome  in  extreme  Na¬ 
tionalist  circles  as  his  Boer  sympa¬ 
thies  render  him  unpopular  in  the  di¬ 
vinity  school. 

Growing  more  and  more  into  sym¬ 
pathy  with  this  extreme  group,  led  by 
Miss  Augusta  Goold  (whose  prototype 
is  easily  recognized),  he  finds  their  in¬ 
fluence  entirely  outweigh  that  of  a 
kindly  professor;  and,  having  decided 
that  the  Church  of  Ireland  is  no  place 
for  him,  he  goes  home  to  break  the 
news  to  his  father.  But  he  returns  to 
find  the  old  man  frail,  dreamy,  and  so 
preoccupied  with  his  thoughts  that 
Hyacinth  cannot  break  In  on  the  long 
discourse  of  that  first  evening.  Mr. 
(Jonneally  has  to  recount  a  vision  or  a 
revel.ntion  vouchsafed  to  him;  and  in 
the  language  of  Biblical  prophecy,  he 
tells  Hyacinth  of  the  last  great  fight, 
Armageddon,  Imminent  upon  the 
world. 

"And  the  battlefield  is  Ireland.  All  these 
centuries  since  the  great  saints  died.  He 
hag  kept  Ireland  to  be  His  battlefield.” 

For  this  Ireland  has  been  "saved 
from  riches  and  from  power,  and  from 
the  opportunities  of  lust,”  that  she 
might  offer  a  soil  “fit  for  the  march¬ 
ing  of  His  horsemen  and  His  chariots.” 


In  what  form  the  battle  is  to  come, 
how  men  are  to  be  divided  simply  into 
good  and  bad,  shaken  free  out  of 
parties  and  churches  and  nations — this 
is  obscure.  Only,  he  has  trust  that 
Hyacinth  will  bo  sure  to  know  “the 
good  side  from  the  bad,  the  Captain 
fi'om  the  enemy.”  The  rest  of  the  book 
tells  Hyacinth’s  endeavor  to  do  so,  un¬ 
guided,  for  next  morning  the  old  man 
is  dead;  in  the  night’s  storm  his  spirit 
has  passed  away. 

In  the  first  exaltation  of  Hyacinth’s 
mind,  the  seed  sown  by  his  intercourse 
with  Miss  Augusta  Goold  and  her  as¬ 
sociates  shoots  up  quickly.  The  armies 
of  England  are  doubtless  the  hosts  of 
unrighteousness,  and  he  will  go  out  to 
join  the  Boer  against  them — rejecting, 
as  absurdly  disproportioned  to  his 
aspirations,  kindly  counsel  from  the 
old  priest.  Father  Moran,  who  would 
have  him  stay  at  home  in  Carrowkeel. 
buy  a  fishing  lugger,  and  help  to  keep 
the  Irish  tongue  and  the  Irish  customs 
alive  where  they  still  flourish.  Ar¬ 
mageddon,  he  thinks,  is  not  to  be 
fought  by  fishing  and  talking  Irish 
and  dancing  jigs.  Yet  contact  with  the 
other  volunteers  for  Miss  Goold’s  Irish 
contingent  shatters  illusions,  and  Hya¬ 
cinth  abandons  that  project.  The  near¬ 
est  thing  to  do  was  to  take  work  which 
offered  In  the  service  of  a  cloth  manu¬ 
facturer  down  In  the  West,  who  did  a 
small  but  creditable  business  in  spite 
of  the  general  preference  for  goods 
cheaper,  showier  and  less  durable. 

Here  for  the  first  time  Hyacinth 
makes  friends  with  ordinary  Irish  Prot¬ 
estants;  and  we  have  a  pleasant  pic¬ 
ture  of  Mr.  Quinn’s  household  with  its 
simple  yet  cheerful  comfort,  its  well- 
spread  tea  table,  its  atmosphere  of 
well-ordered  peace,  and  Its  family  pray¬ 
ers.  The  home  of  the  rector,  Canon 
Beecher,  repeats  the  impression — with 
variations,  since  here  are  grown-up 
daughters.  In  the  months  that  follow 
Hyacinth  falls  In  love  with  Marlon 
Beecher,  and  is  accepted.  This  is  the 
shaping  of  his  fate;  for  a  climax  has 
come  in  Mr.  Quinn’s  affairs.  To  the 
competition  of  Manchester  and  Glas- 
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gow  is  added  a  new  rivalry — that  of  the 
Robeen  Convent,  which  enjoys  a  gov¬ 
ernment  subsidy,  has  Catholic  interest 
behind  It,  and  can  afford  deliberately 
to  undersell  competitors.  Mr.  Quinn  is 
obliged  to  close  his  mill.  Thus  when 
Hyacinth,  on  an  impulse,  discloses  his 
love  for  Marion,  he  has  no  prospect  of 
support  other  than  the  acceptance  of 
an  offer  made  to  him  by  Miss  Goold — 
that  he  should  take  work  on  the 
“Croppy,”  an  extreme  Nationalist 
paper.  The  editor  has  only  one  con¬ 
dition  to  make. 

“I>oes  Mr.  Conneally  hate  England  and 
the  Empire  and  everything  English  from 
the  Parliament  to  the  police  barrack?  It 
Is  this  hatred  which  must  animate  the 
work.’’ 

When  Hyacinth  goes  to  Canon 
Beecher  for  his  daughter’s  hand,  this 
is  the  letter  which  he  has  to  show,  as 
an  indication  of  the  employment  which 
is  offered  him.  The  scene  which  fol¬ 
lows  is,  in  our  judgment,  by  far  the 
best  thing  that  Mr.  Birmingham  has 
done — at  once  dramatic  and  beautiful. 

The  Canon,  having  begun  by  stating 
that  he  considers  the  “Croppy”  as  “a 
disloyal  and  seditious  paper  bent  on 
fostering  a  dangerous  spirit,”  does  not 
refuse  Hyacinth  credit  for  honesty. 
More  than  that.  “I  am  not  called 
upon,”  he  says,  “to  refuse  you  my  af¬ 
fection,  or  to  separate  you  from  my 
daughter,  because  we  differ  about  poli¬ 
tics.”  Hyacinth  looks  at  the  Canon 
in  a  wonder  and  admiration  which  we 
confess  to  sharing.  Here  was  one  man, 
“and  he  from  the  least  emancipated 
class  of  all,”  who  could  understand 
and  practice  tolerance.  But  tolerance 
has  a  power,  and  Hyacinth  is  made  to 
feel  it.  His  work  is  to  be  in  preaching 
a  gospel  of  hate.  Can  a  Christian  ac¬ 
cept  such  an  inspiration  for  his  life? 
Hyacinth  replies  with  argument.  Can 
Ireland  be  saved  “except  by  preaching 
a  mighty  indignation  against  the 
tyranny  which  has  crushed  us  to  dust?” 
Is  he  to  take  the  easy  way,  to  desert 
the  beaten  side?  Canon  Beecher  refuses 
to  argue. 

“  ’But  I  know  this,’  he  says,  ‘God  Is  love 
and  only  he  who  dwelleth  in  love  dwell- 
eth  In  God.’ 


“  ‘But  I  do  love,’  Hyacinth  answers,  ‘I 
love  Ireland,’ 

“  ‘Ah!  yes,  but  He  says,  “Love  your 
enemies!’  ’’ 

“  "Then,’’  said  Hyacinth,  ‘I  will  not  have 
Him  for  my  God.’  ’’ 

“You  have  chosen,”  answers  the 
Canon;  but  he  asks  Hyacinth  to  pray 
once  with  him.  And  this  prayer  is; 

“O  Christ,  this  child  of  Thine  has  chosen 
to  live  by  hatred  rather  than  by  love.  Do 
Thou  therefore  remove  love  from  hlai, 
lest  It  prove  a  hindrance  to  him  in  the 
way  on  which  he  goes.’’ 

The  appeal  succeeds.  Hyacinth  U 
conquered.  And  the  Canon,  imme¬ 
diately  returning  to  earth,  urges  upon 
him — what  the  professor  of  the  divinity 
school  had  urged  also — that  he  should 
be  ordained  for  a  curacy  in  England, 
where  his  opinions  would  matter  to  no¬ 
body.  Thus  the  would-be  rebel  is 
shepherded  meekly  into  respectable 
domesticity.  His  associates  of  the 
“Croppy”  write  verses  of  regret  over 
his  desertion — which  Hyacinth  reads 
and  stores  away.  Three  years  later  we 
see  him  in  the  railway,  returning  for 
the  first  time  to  Ireland,  like  a  man 
drunk  with  excitement.  And  in  the 
train,  old  Father  Moran  meeting  him, 
suggests  a  way  out — that  he  should  re¬ 
turn  to  the  mission  church  where  his 
father  had  lived  and  died  among  the 
fishermen.  But  it  is  not  quite  clear 
whether  Marion,  solely  preoccupied 
with  her  tired  baby,  would  consent  to 
forsake  the  surpllced  choir  boys  and 
the  still  more  shining  chancel  tiles  and 
brass  railings  of  their  English  parish 
church. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  all 
the  controversies  which  might  natu¬ 
rally  arise  out  of  this  book.  All  par¬ 
ties,  all  points  of  view  come  in  for  a 
cut  of  the  whip.  The  extreme  and 
English  section,  whose  political  creed 
at  least  is  scarcely  caricatured,  have 
perhaps  least  to  complain  of;  what  may 
be  called  the  orthodox  Parliamentary 
Nationalists  are  presented  as  simply 
concerned  for  the  raising  of  funds  to 
maintain  themselves  in  comfort  at 
Westminster,  Generally  speaking  it 
would  appear  from  the  two  books  that 
the  author’s  sympathies  go  out  to  the 
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extremists  as  Ireland's  sincerest  and 
most  loyal  partisans,  but  that  he  re¬ 
gards  their  teaching  as  immoral  and 
their  practices  as  degrading.  Or,  if  we 
take  "The  Seething  Pot”  as  expressing 
admiration  for  a  Parliamentary  leader, 
listen  to  John  O’Neill.  “The  dirty 
things — things  unfit  for  a  gentleman 
to  do  (scuffles  with  the  police  and  so 
forth),  I  do  them  for  Ireland.”  No 
means  Is  suggested  by  which  a  gentle¬ 
man  and  a  Christian  can  consistently 
take  part  in  public  life  as  an  Irish  Na¬ 
tionalist.  This,  most  Unionists  would 
allow,  is  a  sufficiently  pessimistic  con¬ 
clusion. 

Our  principal  concern  here,  however, 
is  with  the  author’s  presentment  of  the 
perpetual  antinomy  which  runs  through 
all  Irish  life.  He  presents  it  from  the 
unusual  standpoint  of  a  Protestant  who 
is  also  a  Nationalist;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  his  political  pessi¬ 
mism  arises  from  the  fact  that  he  sees 
no  chance  of  Protestants  as  a  body  be¬ 
coming  Nationalist.  Miss  Augusta 
Goold,  leader  of  the  non-clerical  party, 
hopes  for  the  time  when  “some  su¬ 
preme  Insult”  will  give  back  to  Protest¬ 
ant  Ireland  the  spirit  of  revolt  which 
animated  the  Volunteers  of  1782. 

Falling  that,  she,  or  at  least  Mr. 
Birmingham,  despairs  of  success  in  the 
coming  struggle  which  must  lie  be¬ 
tween  the  intranslgeants  and  the  pow¬ 
ers  controlled  by  the  victorious  hier¬ 
archy  "with  England  for  ally.”  The 
Protestants  do  not  count.  Their  party, 
led  by  the  gentry,  “has  not  been  greatly 
concerned  about  Ireland  or  Ireland’s 
welfare,  but  has  been  consistently 
anxious  to  preserve  its  own  privileges, 
powers  and  property.”  In  that  en¬ 
deavor  it  has  failed.  Meanwhile  the 
Roman  Catholic  party,  led  by  the  ec¬ 
clesiastics,  has  not  cared  more  than  the 
Protestants  for  Ireland’s  welfare,  but 
has  pretended  to.  It  has  aimed  stead¬ 
ily  at  the  aggrandizement  of  a  church, 
and  now'  its  leaders,  the  hierarchy, 
“possess  all  the  power  and  nearly  all 
the  wealth  of  Ireland.” 

“If  the  bishops  can  secure  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  English  government  for  the 
next  half-century,  Ireland  will  have  be¬ 


come  'the  Church’s  property.  Her  money 
will  go  to  propagating  the  faith.  Her 
children  wrlll  supply  the  English-speaking 
world  with  a  superfluity  of  priests  and 
nuns.” 

This  is  the  general  view  which  un¬ 
derlies  both  books.  In  our  opinion  it 
is  exaggerated,  and  we  do  not  like  Mr. 
Birmingham’s  method  of  uniting  the 
privileges  of  fiction  with  the  prestige 
of  established  fact.  In  “The  Seething 
Pot”  he  represents  the  clergy  as  de¬ 
feating  a  Protestant  politician,  and  the 
story  he  tells  gains  credence  from  the 
fact  that  they  beat  Mr.  Parnell;  but  not 
one  in  ten  of  bis  readers  will  make  the 
necessary  distinction  between  the  issue 
on  which  Parnell  fought  the  priests  and 
the  Issue  on  which  they  are  presumed 
to  overthrow  O’Neill.  The  result  is, 
plausible  exaggeration. 

Again  take  “Hyacinth.”  Mr.  Quinn, 
Hyacinth’s  employer,  is  driven  out  of 
business  by  a  convent  which,  helped  by 
a  government  subsidy,  has  taken  to 
cloth-weaving.  It  is  represented  that 
Mr.  Quinn  does  not  get  fair  play,  first 
because  his  wares  are  boycotted  at  the 
bidding  of  a  Catholic  association.  In 
so  far  as  this  represents  a  statement 
that  it  is  a  disadvantage  for  a  trader 
to  be  a  Protestant  in  any  Catholic  part 
of  Ireland,  the  statement  can  be  flatly 
denied.  Yet  the  Catholic  association, 
which  certainly  came  into  being  and 
no  less  certainly  was  stamped  out  by 
Catholic  and  Nationalist  leaders,  had 
such  objects  as  Mr.  Birmingham  attrib¬ 
utes  to  it,  and  constituted  a  menace  to 
Protestants  which  cannot  be  forgotten. 
The  second  reason  of  Mr.  Quinn’s  de¬ 
feat  is  that  the  nuns,  backed  by  the 
Congested  Districts  Board,  and  having 
all  the  wealth  of  their  order  behind 
them,  sell  at  a  loss  to  crush  their  rival. 
They  are  further  assisted  by  the  fact 
that  they  get  workers  cheap — from  one 
and  ninepence  to  six  shillings  a  week 
— and  get  them  because  no  one  likes  to 
refuse  the  holy  sisters.  We  are  shown 
in  a  final  tableau  the  nuns  receiving  a 
visit  from  the  Chief  Secretary  and  a 
number  of  fashionable  women,  whom 
they  entertain  in  a  convent  already 
sumptuously  equipped,  but  for  whose 
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further  enrichment  the  reverend 
mother  cherishes  very  lavish  visions. 

Now,  in  our  opinion,  none  of  this 
ought  to  have  been  written  unless  Mr. 
Birmingham  is  ready  to  affirm  defin¬ 
itely  all  these  facts  of  the  Foxford 
mills  in  County  Mayo,  for  there  is  only 
one  textile  industry  in  Ireland  man¬ 
aged  by  a  religious  body.  And  it  has 
been  publicly  stated  that  workers  at 
Foxford  can  earn  up  to  a  pound  a 
week,  and  do  earn  a  fair  average  wage; 
moreover,  that  the  convent  buildings 
are  on  the  most  frugal  scale,  and  that 
whatever  money  has  been  earned  has 
gone  to  increase  wages  and  to  develop 
machinery.  In  any  case  there  is  no 
question  but  that  the  nuns  have,  with 
the  assistance  of  government  grants, 
created  an  industry  which  is  giving 
employment  and  turning  out  good  work 
in  a  very  poverty-stricken  district. 
Wages  probably  run  low  from  an  Eng¬ 
lish  standpoint,  but  in  almost  any  part 
of  Ireland  a  day  laborer  employed 
through  the  year  can  be  got  for  nine 
shillings  a  week. 

It  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Birming¬ 
ham  in  his  zeal  to  show  us  the  church 
sucking  in  to  itself  all  the  resources  of 
life  has  been  unfair  to  a  deserving  in- 
•Htntion,  and  has  prejudiced  his  case 
'•on  sequence. 

Tet,  in  another  light,  his  contention 
is  profoundly  true.  An  industrial  en¬ 
terprise  controlled  by  a  religious  order 
is  a  menace  to  the  community.  In  Ire¬ 
land  already  one  great  profession — that 
of  education — Is  monopolized  by  priests 
except  in  its  poorest  branches.  There 
is  little  scope  for  the  Catholic  layman 
who  wishes  to  be  a  teacher  in  any 
grade  above  that  of  the  national 
schools.  (Private  competition  is  impos¬ 
sible,  because  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits 
and  other  great  teaching  orders  are 
staffed  with  men  who  do  not  require  a 
salary.  The  result  to  the  public  is  very 
cheap  education,  entirely  controlled  by 
the  Church.  Further  than  this,  things 
have  not  gone  in  Ireland. 

In  France,  we  are  told,  they  have 
gone  so  far  that  a  crash  has  come;  that 
the  anti-clerical  spirit  has  been  mainly 
bred  of  industrial  Jealousy.  Yet  in  Ire¬ 


land  we  have  Government  money  em¬ 
ployed  to  set  in  activity  a  similar  com¬ 
petition  of  the  unpaid  celibates  against 
the  general  wage-earning  community. 
As  things  are,  all  Catholic  Ireland 
would  obediently  back  the  Church  in 
its  claim  to  undertake  industrial  enter¬ 
prises,  and  to  some  extent  would  favor 
wares  produced  in  such  factories  as  a 
matter  of  religion.  Whether  Catholic 
Ireland,  under  an  independent  legis¬ 
lature,  would  vote  Irish  moneys  to  sub¬ 
sidize  a  new  factory  that  nuns  might 
advantageously  compete  against  exist¬ 
ing  industries,  is  quite  another  ques¬ 
tion. 

We  hold  then  that  Mr.  Birmingham 
exaggerates  on  the  whole  the  political 
power  and  the  social  influence  of  the 
Roman  Church;  and  we  are  interested 
in  his  view  that  it  will  decrease  rather 
than  increase  according  as  the  Irish 
people  obtain  fuller  control  of  their 
own  affairs.  The  matter,  however,  on 
which  he  seems  to  us  most  hopelessly 
pessimistic,  is  the  position  of  Irish 
Protestantism.  The  attitude  of  the 
Protestant  Church  must  be  typical  of 
the  community,  for  the  church  is  demo¬ 
cratically  governed;  and  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  professor  of  divinity  tells  Hya¬ 
cinth  quite  nakedly,  “Your  Nationalist 
principles  are  an  absolute  bar  to  your 
working  In  the  Church  of  Ireland.” 
Canon  Beecher,  for  all  his  tolerance, 
has  not  the  least  Intellectual  compre¬ 
hension  of  any  point  of  view  which 
contemplates  a  modification  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  order.  Mr.  Quinn  regards  the 
country  as  doomed  and  its  people  as 
“lazy,  thriftless,  and  priest-ridden.” 

These  being  the  views  of  the  Irish 
Protestants,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
best  activities  of  the  Irish  Protestant 
Church  should  direct  themselves  upon 
missionary  work  in  some  more  hope¬ 
ful  country,  such  as  Uganda.  And  it 
is  not  wholly  wonderful  that  these 
should  be  the  views  of  the  Church,  if 
the  university,  despite  its  larger  con¬ 
tact  with  life,  is  no  less  isolated  spir¬ 
itually  and  socially.  Am  admirable 
passage  renders  the  effect  produced  by 
Trinity  College  upon  the  student  who 
for  the  first  time  goes  out  of  the  rattle 
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of  the  traffic,  under  the  great  entrance 
into  the  quiet  squares  with  their  broad 
walks  between  untrodden  stretches  of 
mown  grass,  overlooked  by  heights  of 
gray  buildings,  and  breathed  upon  by 
the  severe  and  serene  spirit  of  scholar¬ 
ship.  Yet,  says  Mr.  Birmingham,  in 
spite  of  the  inherent  dignity  and  aus¬ 
tere  charm  of  the  place, 

“The  sudden  silence  after  the  tumult 
of  the  streets  has  come  for  some  minds 
to  be  the  symbol  of  a  divorce  between 
the  knowledge  wltlhln  and  the  life  with¬ 
out.  And  this  Is  not  the  separation  which 
must  always  exist  between  thought  and 
action,  the  grulf  fixed  between  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  the  merchant.  It  is  a  real  di¬ 
vorce  between  the  nation  and  the  uni¬ 
versity,  between  the  two  kinds  of  life, 
which  ought  to  be  man  and  woman,  to 
complete  each  other  through  their  very 
diversity,  but  here  have  gone  hopelessly 
apart.  ...  It  Is  very  wonderful  that 
the  university  alone  has  been  able  to 
resist  the  glamour  of  Ireland's  past  and 
has  failed  to  admire  the  persistence  of  her 
nationality.  There  has  surely  been  enough 
in  every  century  that  has  passed  since 
the  college  was  founded  to  win  It  over 
from  alien  thought  and  the  Ideals  of  the 
foreigner.” 

For  this  isolation  Protestants  are  not 
solely  responsible.  Many  among  Cath- 
lics  think  that  the  Roman  Church  did 
its  worst  day’s  work  for  Ireland  when 
it  decided  at  the  Synod  of  Thurles  to 
check  the  free  commingling  of  young 
men  at  the  seats  of  learning.  Yet,  ad¬ 


mitting  the  facts  to  be  as  Mr.  Bir¬ 
mingham  puts  them,  what  are  the  mass 
of  Irishmen  to  think  of  that  section 
among  their  countrymen  who  adopt 
the  attitude  of  Canon  Johnston  in  “The 
Seething  Pot,”  or  even  the  tolerant 
contempt  which  governs  Mr.  Quinn’s 
mind?  If  we  accepted  Mr.  Birming¬ 
ham’s  version  of  the  facts,  we  should 
be  driven  to  the  gloomiest  conclusion. 
Yet,  although  It  is  hard  to  exaggerate 
the  dominance  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
we  think  he  exaggerates  it;  and  al¬ 
though  it  is  hard  to  overstate  the  sep¬ 
arateness  of  the  camps  in  Ireland,  we 
think  he  enlarges  the  gulf. 

One  green  leaf  shows  the  spring 
coming;  and  this  year,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  since  Elizabeth’s  day,  a  serv¬ 
ice  was  read  in  Irish  at  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral  in  Dublin.  Ten  years  ago 
any  man  who  had  predicted  such  a 
thing  would  have  been  counted  a 
lunatic;  to-day  many  will  resent  it. 
Yet  none  the  less  it  is  a  sign  of  a 
growing  feeling  that  the  Church  of  Ire¬ 
land,  if  it  is  to  Justify  its  title,  cannot 
shut  Itself  off  from  the  national  life; 
and  the  common  heritage  of  a  much 
neglected  language  and  literature  haa 
given  scope  in  more  ways  than  this  for 
the  meeting  of  ancient  opposites. 
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The  Future  of  Belgium. 

By  tMILt  VANDE,RVE,LDE. 

(From  the  National  Review.) 


S  the  future  of  Belgium  as 
an  independent  country  as¬ 
sured?  Are  the  treaties 
guaranteeing  that  independ¬ 
ence  in  full  force  to-day?  Are  there 
any  serious  reasons  for  fearing  that 
the  cupidity  of  one  or  other  neighbor¬ 
ing  power  might  destroy  the  existing 
equilibrium  of  western  Europe  at  our 
expense?  Such  are  the  questions  which 
the  present  international  anxieties  in¬ 
evitably  suggest  in  the  wake  of  the 
great  patriotic  fetes  to  celebrate  the 
progress  achieved  by  our  country  since 
its  breach  with  Holland.  That  this 
progress  has  been  considerable  will  not 
be  denied  for  a  moment  even  by  those 
who  reproach  our  governing  classes 
with  their  low  aims  and  their  sordid 
egoism. 

Between  1830  and  1905  our  population 
has  increased  from  3,785,000  to  over 
7,000,000.  The  number  of  artisans, 
which  w'as  about  300,000  in  1846,  had  at 
the  last  census,  now  exactly  ten  years 
old,  attained  the  figure  of  1,100,000, 
whose  productive  power  was  more  than 
quadrupled  by  the  addition  to  the  ag¬ 
gregate  amount  of  430,000  horse  power, 
each  unit  of  horse  power  being  equal  to 
the  work  of  ten  men.  In  the  year  1900 
the  railways  of  Belgium — the  first  con¬ 
tinental  country  to  introduce  them— 
were,  apart  from  purely  local  lines, 
4,500  kilometers  in  length  as  compared 
with  714  kilometers  in  1856.  Our  for¬ 
eign  trade  made  such  amazing  strides 
during  the  second  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  as  to  be  only  compar¬ 
able  with  that  of  Germany.  Imports 


rose  from  205  millions  (francs'!  in  1840, 
to  2  milliards  656  millions  in  1903. 
The  exports  increased  from  139  mill¬ 
ions  (francs)  to  2  milliards  and  110 
millions.  The  transit  trade  increased 
from  43  millions  (francs)  to  1  milliard 
779  millions  during  the  same  period. 

Belgium  is  the  most  densely  pop¬ 
ulated  of  all  European  countries,  hav¬ 
ing  227  people  per  square  kilometer  as 
compared  with  132  in  Great  Britain. 
She  possesses  the  closest  network  of 
railways  (155  kilometers  per  thousand 
square  kilometers  as  compared  with  108 
in  Great  Britain).  Her  foreign  trade 
is  the  most  highly  developed,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1901  the 
special  exports  and  imports,  i.  e.,  ex¬ 
cluding  the  transit  trade,  were  £160.- 
000,000  for  7,000,000  people,  whereas  the 
trade  of  Great  Britain  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  42,000,000  was  £820,000,000,  i.  c., 
a  smaller  per  capita  figure. 

But  these  brilliant  results,  which 
alone  figure  in  the  official  panegyrics, 
have  another  side  which  cannot  be  left 
in  the  shade.  If  Belgium,  as  Karl 
Marx  declared,  is  “the  paradise  of 
capitalists,”  she  must  also  be  described 
as  the  hell,  or  at  any  rate  the  purga¬ 
tory,  of  the  working  classes.  Then 
again,  we  must  inquire  if  the  neutrality 
of  our  country,  guaranteed  though  it  be 
by  the  powers,  to  which  we  owe  seven¬ 
ty-five  years  of  uninterrupted  peace, 
might  not  be  compromised  in  the  event 
of  a  European  war?  These  two  dark 
spots  cast  a  shadow  over  the  joyful 
Jubilee  of  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  our 
independence.  The  social  proletariat 
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withdrew  to  Mont  Aventin  and  refused 
to  participate  in  the  general  rejoicings, 
while  the  government  signalized  the 
occasion  by  demanding  the  immediate 
discussion  of  a  military  project  for  the 
defense  of  Antwerp,  which  has  excited 
lively  discontent  throughout  the  coun- 
trj’. 

In  order  to  understand  this  absten¬ 
tion  of  the  working  classes,  or  at  any 
rate  of  their  most  advanced  section, 
from  the  national  jubilee,  it  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  glance  at  the  conditions  of 
labor  prevailing  in  Belgium.  Only  a 
few  years  ago  a  German  professor, 
Karl  Bucher,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
stated  that  industrially  speaking  Bel¬ 
gium  might  be  compared  to  contem¬ 
porary  England,  but  that  socially 
speaking  she  more  nearly  resembled 
England  of  fifty  years  ago.  It 
would  be  somewhat  extravagant  to  ap¬ 
ply  this  unfavorable  appreciation  to 
present  conditions.  The  enormous  in¬ 
crease  in  the  general  wealth  of  the 
country  has  not  been  without  a  certain 
reflex  effect  on  the  standard  of  life  of 
the  w'orking  classes.  Wages  have 
risen,  hours  of  labor  have  been  slightly 
reduced.  But  in  spite  of  these  trifling 
ameliorations,  Belgium  remains  the 
promised  land  of  low  wages  and  long 
hours.  Leaving  aside  the  w’ages  of 
agricultural  laborers,  which  vary  for 
men  from  1.45  francs  per  diem  in  Lim- 
bourg  to  2.40  francs  in  Namur,  the 
figures  for  1896  show  that  of  the  613,- 
000  working  men  and  w'orking  women 
of  all  ages  scheduled  in  the  census: 

102,000,  or  17  per  cent.,  received  more 
than  4  francs  a  day. 

169,000,  or  27  per  cent.,  received  be¬ 
tween  3  and  4  francs  a  day. 

172,000,  or  28  per  cent.,  received  from 
2  to  3  francs  a  day. 

170,000,  or  28  per  cent.,  received  less 
than  2  francs  a  day. 

According  to  the  same  census  the 
hours  of  work  in  1896  were  as  follows: 
Of  the  600,000  working  people  (taking 
round  numbers)  as  to  whom  informa¬ 
tion  was  supplied  regarding  hours  of 
labor,  70,000,  or  rather  more  than  one- 
tenth,  worked  less  than  ten  hours  a 
day;  215,000,  or  rather  over  one-third. 
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worked  about  ten  hours;  95,000,  or  one- 
sixth,  worked  ten  and  one-half  hours; 
100,000,  or  about  one-sixth,  worked 
eleven  hours;  125,000,  or  rather  more 
than  one-fifth,  worked  more  than 
eleven  hours.  Many  other  documents, 
inter  alia  the  report  of  the  Commission 
on  Domestic  Industries  in  1901,  show 
that  among  the  125,000  people  working 
more  than  eleven  hours  a  day  were 
thousands  of  unfortunates  working 
thirteen,  fourteen  and  even  fifteen 
hours  a  day. 

In  a  word,  in  order  to  maintain  and 
improve  their  position  in  the  markets 
of  the  world,  Belgian  capitalists  out¬ 
rageously  exploit  the  human  capital  of 
the  proletariat.  Like  the  inhabitants 
of  Coketown,  described  by  Dickens  in 
“Hard  Times,”  they  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  ferociously  hostile  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  factory  acts,  and  many  of 
them  seek  by  every  conceivable  means 
to  evade  the  easy-going  superinten¬ 
dence  of  our  few  government  inspec¬ 
tors.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  had  good 
reason  for  declaring  that  if  Belgium 
continued  to  refuse  to  apply  her  own 
industrial  legislation,  other  industrial 
nations  would  be  entitled  to  resort  to 
economic  reprisals  in  the  shape  of 
compensatory  tariffs.  It  should  be 
known,  however,  that  the  oppressive 
attitude  of  the  Belgian  employer  en¬ 
counters  nowadays  the  energetic  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  great  mass  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes. 

In  1884  the  workmen,  though  desti¬ 
tute  of  all  political  rights,  and  whose 
trade  unions  were  in  a  primitive  stage, 
founded  a  labor  party,  whose  rapid 
growth  has  excited  general  astonish¬ 
ment.  After  ten  years  of  stubborn 
struggle  they  secured  the  franchise  in 
1893  for  all  men  over  twenty-three, 
though  with  this  important  reserva¬ 
tion,  that  whereas  the  well-to-do 
classes  have  two  or  three  votes,  the 
poorer  classes  have  only  one.  Follow¬ 
ing  in  the  footsteps  of  the  British 
working  classes,  they  created  co-opera¬ 
tive  societies,  which  are  gradually 
establishing  their  bakeries  and '  their 
Maisons  du  peuple  all  over  the  country. 
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Trade  unions  are  also  beginning  to  at¬ 
tain  serious  proportions. 

The  present  political  situation  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  Consenrative  Clerical 
Government,  which  has  reigned  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  is  nearing  the 
end  of  its  tether.  Its  own  friends 
acknowledge  that  either  at  this  general 
election,  or  at  the  subsequent  one,  in 
1908,  the  Conservative  majority  will  be 
replaced  by  a  mixed  majority  of  Liber¬ 
als  and  Socialists,  which  though  as 
varied  as  a  harlequin’s  coat,  and  pro¬ 
foundly  divided  on  other  questions, 
may  be  relied  upon  to  agree,  at  any 
rate,  upon  one  point — the  establish¬ 
ment  of  universal  suffrage,  resting  on 
the  principle  of  one  man  one  vote. 

Though  political  prophecy  is  pro¬ 
verbially  hazardous,  it  is  probable,  if 
things  continue  as  at  present,  that 
within  the  next  ten  years  Belgium  will 
blossom  into  a  full-blown  democratic 
State,  in  which  a  very  powerful  Social¬ 
ist  Party  will  be  able  to  confront  the 
Conservative  forces  without  being 
crushed,  as  at  present,  by  the  inequali¬ 
ties  of  plural  voting.  But  it  is  natu¬ 
rally  a  condition  precedent  of  any  such 
development  that  Belgium  should  pre¬ 
serve  her  independence.  This  impels 
me  to  inquire  if  the  Belgian  nation  is 
built  on  firm  foundations,  and  whether 
the  kingdom  established  in  1830  was 
anything  more  than  a  geographical  ex¬ 
pression,  which  being  the  creation  of 
one  set  of  diplomatists  might  easily  be 
suppressed  by  another  set  of  diplo¬ 
matists. 

At  the  first  glance  there  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  considerable  difference  between 
Holland  and  Belgium.  Since  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  Holland  has  remained 
under  the  same  dynasty,  and  has  pre¬ 
served  a  distinct  nationality.  She  has 
had  her  days  of  glory.  During  many 
years  she  was  the  first  commercial* 
power  in  Europe.  Her  people  speak 
one  language  and  differ  so  clearly  from 
adjoining  populations  that  the  Dutch 
frontier  has  been  likened  to  a  Chinese 
wall.  Belgium,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
in  t^e  days  of  the  ancien  regime  a  mere 
ooilection  of  provinces  under  different 
masters.  To-day  German  is  spoken  in 


the  eastern  districts,  French  in  the 
southern  provinces  and  Flemish  (a 
Dutch  dialect)  in  the  northern  prov¬ 
inces.  Out  of  four  and  one-half  mill¬ 
ions  of  inhabitants  over  fifteen  years 
old,  hardly  700,000  can  speak  the  two 
principal  languages  of  the  country;  the 
others,  that  is  to  say,  1,900,000  BYench, 
and  about  as  many  Flemish,  can 
neither  converse  with  nor  understand 
one  another.  There  is  far  more  inter¬ 
course  between  a  Frenchman  of  Lille 
and  a  Belgian  of  Tournai  than  between 
the  latter  and  his  compatriots  of  Ghent 
or  Antwerp. 

Moreover,  the  linguistic  differences 
between  the  Flemish  and  the  Walloons 
are  accentuated  by  political  differences, 
the  former  being,  generally  speaking. 
Catholic  and  Conservative,  the  latter 
Liberal  or  Socialist.  But  in  spite  of 
all  these  distinctions  and  divergences 
it  would  be  erroneous  to  imagine  that 
there  is  no  Belgian  patriotism  based  on 
common  traditions,  attachment  to  po¬ 
litical  and  constitutional  liberties,  and 
the  fear  of  being  absorbed  by  one  or 
other  neighboring  nation.  In  bis  re¬ 
markable  “History  of  Belgium,”  Prof. 
Pirenne  shows  that  since  the  Middle 
Ages  the  Belgian  provinces,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  some  sprang  from 
France  and  others  from  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  had  common  interests 
and  aspirations,  and  these  bonds  natu¬ 
rally  became  closer  during  the  reunion 
under  the  Spanish  and  subsequently 
the  Austrian  dominion.  Then  again, 
although  the  Belgian  Constitution  is 
far  from  conferring  those  equal  rights 
which  the  working  classes  demand  with 
ever-increasing  insistence,  it  is  only 
fair  to  recognize  that  it  was  in  its  time 
the  most  liberal  constitution  in  Europe, 
and  that  to-day,  in  spite  of  our  being  a 
monarchy,  we  enjoy  at  least  as  much 
liberty  as  Republican  France.  In  a 
word,  Belgians  generally  speaking  wish 
to  remain  Belgians,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  have  no  desire  to  be¬ 
come  either  Frenchmen,  Germans  or 
Dutchmen. 

There  are  Belgians,  it  is  true,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Flanders,  who  do  not  hesitate 
to  affirm  that  the  Revolution  of  1830 
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was  a  blunder.  They  regret,  and  wo 
share  the  regret,  that  the  "amalgam” 
attempted  in  1815  did  not  succeed  in 
uniting  two  countries  who  fought  so 
gloriously  in  the  sixteenth  century  for 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  who  in  the 
twentieth  century  would  have  formed, 
by  the  combination  of  Belgium  indus¬ 
try  with  Dutch  agriculture  and  Dutch 
colonies,  one  of  the  greatest  nations  in 
Europe;  but  what  is  done  cannot  be  un¬ 
done,  and  though  many  of  us  may  hope 
for  an  economic  rapprochement 
through  a  customs  union  with  Holland, 
no  one  seriously  contemplates  annulling 
the  political  divorce  consummated 
seventy-five  years  ago. 

I  can  confidently  say  that  there  is 
not  one  of  my  compatriots  who  would 
not  regard  the  annexation  of  Belgium, 
or  of  any  part  of  Belgium,  by  Germany 
as  the  worst  of  calamities.  Not  that 
we  entertain  any  aversion  toward  Ger- 
manj*.  On  the  contrary,  we  cherish  the 
warmest  sympathy  for  a  people  who 
have  contributed  so  notably  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  European  science  and 
philosophy;  moreover,  besides  the  So¬ 
cialists,  who  cultivate  the  closest  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Social  Democracy  of 
Germany,  the  majority  of  Belgians, 
being  members  of  the  great  Germanic 
family,  are  drawn  toward  their  eastern 
neighbors  by  the  double  tie  of  language 
and  customs.  But  if  we  like  Germany, 
all  of  us,  whether  we  be  Conservative, 
Bourgeois,  or  Socialists,  are  agreed  in 
disliking  the  German  regime.  The  fear 
of  becoming  subjects  of  the  Kaiser,  of 
wearing  the  pointed  helmet,  and  of  liv¬ 
ing  under  the  surveillance  of  a  police 
who  caused  Alexander  Herzern  to  re¬ 
gret  the  Russian  police,  would  alone 
suffice  to  create  a  Belgian  patriotism 
if  it  did  not  already  exist. 

Towards  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
our  sentiments  are  somewhat  more 
complex,  and  perhaps  less  unanimous. 
There  are  certain  parts  of  Belgium 
which  are  veritable  fragments  of 
France,  whose  inhabitants  live  a  thor¬ 
oughly  French  life.  Between  the  De¬ 


partment  of  the  Nord,  e.  g.,  and  south¬ 
western  Flanders,  where  many  towns, 
being  astride  the  frontier,  are  half 
French  and  half  Belgian,  the  identity 
would  be  indistinguishable  were  it  not 
for  the  barrier  created  by  the  custom 
houses,  separating  the  two  populations. 
In  the  Walloon  provinces,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  Province  of  Hainault,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  hear  the  sentiment 
that  it  would  be  preferable  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  Republicans  of  Paris  than 
by  Flemish  Clericals. 

Furthermore,  Socialist  workingmen, 
who  are  avowed  Internationalists,  are 
inclined  to  institute  a  parallel,  which  is 
not  always  flattering  to  their  own 
country,  between  Belgium,  where  the 
Bourgeoisie  enjoys  a  triple  suffrage, 
where  the  rich  shirk  military  service, 
and  where,  through  a  lack  of  com¬ 
pulsory  education,  20  per  cent,  of  the 
population  are  illiterate,  and  France, 
where  the  suffrage  Is  universal,  edu¬ 
cation  compulsory,  and  where  under 
the  two  years’  law  military  burdens  fall 
with  tolerable  equality  upon  all  classes 
of  the  population.  It  would,  neverthe¬ 
less,  be  misleading  to  overrate  such 
French  sympathies  or  to  attribute  to 
them  a  meaning  they  do  not  possess. 
Many  Walloons  like  France,  but  they 
prefer  Belgium,  while  the  Flemish  are, 
as  a  general  rule,  hostile  to  Parisian 
ideals.  The  Bourgeoisie  taken  as  a 
whole  are  firmly  attached  to  the  insti¬ 
tutions  under  which  they  enjoy  such  a 
plurality  of  privileges,  while  the  Cath¬ 
olics,  who  comprise  about  half  the  pop¬ 
ulation,  would  regard  annexation  by 
France  as  a  danger  to  religious  liberty. 

Finally,  and  this  is  the  decisive  con¬ 
sideration,  even  with  those  who  do  not 
make  a  religion  of  patriotism,  and  who 
would  suffer  no  great  personal  incon¬ 
venience  from  being  French  rather 
than  Belgian,  we  have  sufficiently  real¬ 
ized  from  the  political  history  of  recent 
centuries,  that  the  maintenance  of  our 
nationality  is  an  essential  condition  of 
international  peace.  Both  Gen.  Brial- 
mont  and  M.  Van  Praet  have  dem- 
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onstrated  that:  “  (1)  The  conquest  of 
Belgium  by  one  of  the  Great  Powers 
has  always  been  followed  by  prolonged 
and  terrible  wars,  while  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  reuniting  the  country  either 
to  France  or  to  Germany  was  pro¬ 
claimed  in  the  Treaty  of  Nlmeguen  in 
1678,  and  since  then  in  the  treaties  of 
La  Grande  Alliance  (1701),  of  La  Bar- 
riere  (1715)  and  Vienna  (1815).  (2) 

Wars  caused  by  the  occupation  of 
Belgium  have  invariably  been  fatal  to 
the  conquering  nation.  (3)  That  it  is 
consequently  the  interest  of  Europe 
that  Belgium  should  remain  both  inde¬ 
pendent  and  neutral,  as  was  recognized 
by  the  London  Conference  of  1831.” 

For  all  these  reasons,  both  senti¬ 
mental  and  practical,  reinforced  as 
they  are  by  national  education  and 
family  traditions,  and  by  the  ties 
created  by  a  common  political  and 
social  life,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
the  Belgian  nationality  is  neither  an 
empty  phrase  nor  a  mere  diplomatic 
expedient  It  is  a  normal  historical 
development  which  has  been  strikingly 
consolidated  during  our  three-quarters 
of  a  century  of  independent  existence. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  for  Belgians 
to  wish  to  remain  Belgians.  They 
must  be  in  a  position  to  give  effect  to 
their  wishes.  And  this  leads  me  to 
consider  whether  the  future  independ¬ 
ence  of  Belgium  is  effectually  assured 
either  by  its  own  defensive  resources 
or  by  the  policy  of  the  protecting  Pow¬ 
ers.  By  the  protocols  of  the  London 
Convention  of  December  20,  1830,  and 
February  19,  1831,  Belgium  was  per¬ 
manently  mediatized  under  the  guar¬ 
antee  of  the  following  Powers:  PYance, 
Prussia,  Austria,  Russia  and  Great 
Britain.  It  is  generally  recognized  in 
official  circles  that  this  guarantee  does 
not  absolve  Belgium  from  the  necessity 
of  being  in  a  position  to  defend  herself 
in  case  of  any  violation  of  her  neu¬ 
trality. 

But  like  every  other  bourgeois  gov¬ 
ernment  which  has  held  power  since 
1830,  our  present  Ministry  endeavors  to 
cast  the  whole  burden  of  national  de- 


other  continental  countries  have  long 
since  recognized  the  obligation  of  per¬ 
sonal  military  service,  we  continue  to 
practice  the  conscript  system  of  substi¬ 
tutes  which  existed  in  France  prior  to 
the  war  of  1870.  The  Belgian  army, 
which  on  a  peace  footing  consists  of 
45,000  men,  and  on  a  war  footing  of 
170,000,  is  exclusively  composed  of  vol¬ 
unteers,  of  substitutes,  or  of  conscripts 
drawn  from  the  disinherited  classes  of 
the  population.  Those  who  interest 
themselves  in  the  problem  of  recruiting 
from  the  military  point  of  view  are  in 
agreement  with  those  who  approach  it 
from  the  political  and  social  side  in 
condemning  a  system,  which  has  the 
triple  vice  of  being  exceedingly  expen¬ 
sive,  of  conferring  unfair  privileges  on 
the  rich,  and  of  maintaining  our  effec¬ 
tive  army  at  a  much  lower  figure  than 
would  be  provided  by  the  principle  of 
universal  service — the  Swiss  system  of 
a  nation  in  arms,  such  as  is  advocated 
by  Belgian  Democrats  and  Socialists. 

In  order  to  supplement  the  numerical 
insuffiency  of  the  Belgian  army,  an  ef¬ 
fort  is  being  made  to  replace  men  by 
fortifications.  In  1859  Antwerp  became 
one  of  the  great  fortresses  of  Europe, 
dans  la  pensee  de  se  defendre  in  case 
of  necessity  against  any  attempted  an¬ 
nexation  by  Napoleon  III.  In  1887  75,- 
000,000  francs  were  spent  on  construct¬ 
ing  a  line  of  forts  along  the  Meuse  as 
barriers  against  any  armies  attempting 
to  cross  the  Belgian  territory  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  either  France  or 
Germany.  Finally,  during  the  month  of 
May  of  last  year,  the  Prime  Minister, 
M.  de  Smet  de  Nayer,  introduced  a  new 
scheme  for  the  defense  of  Antwerp, 
which  involved  the  disappearance  of 
the  circle  of  the  defenses  of  1859,  adopt¬ 
ing  in  lieu  of  it  a  line  of  advanced 
forts  and  a  much  wider  perimeter,  at 
an  expenditure  of  108,000,000  francs 
(£4,032,000).  In  order  to  render  this 
project  more  palatable  to  Parliament, 
which  is  always  hostile  to  excessive 
military  expenditure,  the  government 
had  recourse  to  the  time-honored  plan 
of  leges  saturae  by  tacking  it  on  to 
another  scheme  for  improving  the  har- 


fense  on  the  working  classes.  Whereasbor  of  Antwerp. 
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It  Is  generally  recognized  that  in 
spite  of  its  continually  increasing  trade 
the  equipment  of  the  port  of  Antwerp 
is  distinctly  inferior  to  that  of  its  prin¬ 
cipal  competitors,  Rotterdam  and  Ham¬ 
burg.  In  order  to  remove  this  reproach 
and  to  render  Antwerp  accessible  to  the 
largest  vessels,  the  government  propos¬ 
ed  to  divert  the  course  of  the  river 
Scheldt,  and  to  make  a  direct  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  roadstead  and  a  point 
six  miles  down  stream,  by  a  new  and 
slightly  curved  channel,  which  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  plans  as  La  Grande  Cou- 
pure.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  re¬ 
duce  the  risks  of  this  herculean  diver¬ 
sion,  alongside  of  the  rectified  river 
will  be  constructed  a  canal  250  metres 
broad,  containing  a  series  of  floating 
docks,  which  will  make  Antwerp  the 
first  port  on  the  continent. 

The  effort  of  the  Ministry  to  compel 
Parliament  to  adopt  its  project  in  its 
integrity  aroused  such  tremendous  op¬ 
position  even  in  the  ministerial  ranks, 
that  the  government  were  ultimately 
obliged  to  accept  a  compromise.  That 
part  of  the  bill  dealing  with  La  Grande 
Coupure  was  postponed  and  submitted 
to  a  technical  commission,  a  similar 
course  being  adopted  as  regards  the  ex¬ 
tended  perimeter.  The  Chambers  con¬ 
fined  themselves  to  voting  the  neces¬ 
sary  money  for  the  construction  of  the 
canal  and  for  the  outer  forts.  As  it 
was,  the  latter  item  was  only  sanction¬ 
ed  by  a  very  narrow  majority,  and 
aroused  considerable  public  resent¬ 
ment,  especially  in  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  public  felt  that  it  was  ut¬ 
terly  futile  to  attempt  to  hold  a  peri¬ 
meter  of  more  than  100  kilometres — 
almost  as  large  an  area  as  that  covered 
by  the  fortifications  of  Paris — with  our 
totally  inadequate  forces. 

It  was  admitted,  even  by  many  con¬ 
servative  politicians,  that  though  Bel¬ 
gium  should  be  effectively  prepared  to 
deal  with  a  sudden  violation  of  her  ter¬ 
ritory,  it  was  futile  to  embark  on  ex¬ 
traordinary  expenditure  which  could 
only  presuppose  an  attack  by  those 
very  Powers  who  have  guaranteed  our 
inviolability. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  value  of 


this  opinion  it  is  necessary  to  come  to 
close  quarters  with  the  subject,  and  to 
ask  ourselves  whether  the  protocols  of 
1830  and  1831  afford  solid  guarantees 
for  the  future  of  Belgium,  or  whether 
they  are  fallacious  securities?  We 
should  ignore  the  most  palpable  lessons 
of  history  in  placing  implicit  confi¬ 
dence  in  paper  treaties.  Interest  alone 
furnishes  the  clew  to  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  nation  and  nation,  and  the  trea¬ 
ties  of  1830  would  count  for  little  un¬ 
less  they  continued  to  reflect  the  in¬ 
ternational  anxieties  to  which  they  owe 
their  existence. 

What  we  have,  therefore,  to  ask  our¬ 
selves  is,  are  there  any  reasons  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  international  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  to-day  differ  from  those  of 
seventy-five  year  ago?  Is  there  any 
ground  for  imagining  that  the  inde¬ 
pendence  or  neutrality  of  Belgium  could 
be  threatened  by  any  neighboring  pow¬ 
er  without  provoking  the  intervention 
of  the  others? 

The  hypothesis  of  a  British  aggres¬ 
sion  upon  Belgium  is  too  childish  to  be 
considered.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
denied  that  for  a  considerable  time 
Belgian  patriots  viewed  French  policy 
with  considerable  misgiving.  Indeed, 
the  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  in  1815  was  due  to  the  dis¬ 
trust  Inspired  by  “the  bellicose  in¬ 
stincts  of  the  French  nation,”  and  Bel¬ 
gium  was  regarded  in  1830,  especially 
by  Palmerston,  as  a  barrier  against 
French  aggression.  Nor  is  it  any  secret 
that  Napoleon  III.  aspired  to  enlarge 
the  territory  of  his  own  empire  at  our 
expense.  On  July  25,  1866,  the  French 
Ambassador  in  Berlin,  M.  Benedetti, 
suggested  to  Prince  Bismarck  a  Fran¬ 
co-German  deal,  comprising  inter  alia 
the  conquest  of  Belgium  by  France. 

But  times  have  changed  since  the 
fall  of  the  Empire  in  1870.  If  Napole¬ 
onic  France  was  a  perpetual  menace  to 
the  peace  of  Europe,  it  is  the  honor  of 
Republican  France  to  be  one  of  its  most 
powerful  pillars.  Moreover,  the  French 
would  be  all  the  less  anxious  to  appro¬ 
priate  Belgium  because  their  manufac¬ 
turing  classes,  who  are  protectionist  to 
the  core,  would  be  hostile  to  the  incor- 
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poratioa  of  a  whole  nation  of  formida¬ 
ble  industrial  competitors. 

Belgian  independence  has  never  been 
threatened  by  England,  and  is  no  longer 
threatened  by  France,  whose  peasants 
and  artisans  are  firmly  attached  to 
peace.  But  many  persons  are  disposed 
to  inquire  as  to  whether  there  may  not 
be  a  future  German  danger.  It  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  the  chief  menace  of 
war  to  Western  Europe  at  the  present 
time  arises  from  the  vast  empire,  at 
once  military  and  commercial,  half 
junker,  half  bagman,  whose  maritime 
ambitions,  emphasized  by  the  mailed 
fist,  w’ould  be  marvelously  promoted  by 
the  acquisition  of  such  magnificent 
ports  as  Antwerp,  Rotterdam  and  Am¬ 
sterdam.  The  interest  manifested  by 
the  German  Government  on  several  oc¬ 
casions  in  Belgian  affairs  has  excited 
disquietude. 

During  the  labor  troubles  in  the  coal 
mining  region  of  Charleroy  some  years 
ago  it  was  asserted  that  a  whole  Prus¬ 
sian  corps  d’armee  was  under  arms 
ready  to  intervene  in  case  the  Belgian 
army  proved  inadequate  to  maintain 
order.  More  recently  the  creation  of  a 
military  camp  at  Elsenbom,  near  the 
Belgian  frontier,  and  the  anxiety  of  the 
Berlin  government  for  the  construction 
of  a  line  between  Louvain  and  Aix-la- 
ChapeHle  were  supposed  to  conceal  ul¬ 
terior  designs.  French  writers  have 
gone  to  the  length  of  stating  that  the 
Belgian  monarchy,  being  of  German 
origin  and  therefore  unable  to  refuse 
anything  to  Wilhelm  II.,  had  construct¬ 
ed  the  forts  on  the  Meuse  less  with  a 
view  to  defending  Belgium  than  of  sup¬ 
plying  Germany  with  facilities  for  at¬ 
tacking  France.  I  am  not  disposed  to 
credit  these  rumors. 

I  am  even  less  inclined  to  believe  in 
a  German  annexation  of  Belgium.  Ad- 
thougb  it  is  intelligible  that  the  latter 
power  should  contemplate  enlarging  its 
sea-front  in  the  direction  of  Holland, 
it  is  equally  evident  that  in  laying 
hands  on  Beilgium  the  German  Empire 
would  obtain  a  white  elephant.  Even 
admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  the  annexation  of  Belgian  prov¬ 
inces  would  not  Involve  Germany  in 


disastrous  international  complications, 
is  it  not  obvious  that  such  an  acquisi¬ 
tion  would  inevitably  increase  the  in¬ 
ternal  difficulties  of  the  Berlin  Govern¬ 
ment?  The  German  Social  Democracy 
have  already  secured  a  formidable  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Reichstag.  Alsatians,  Lor- 
rainers,  Guelphs,  Poles  and  Danes  all 
constitute  awkward  elements,  while  the 
Catholic  Party  of  the  Centre  never 
fails  to  exact  a  very  high  price  for  its 
precarious  and  conditional  maintenance 
of  a  government  majority. 

But  were  Belgium  annexed  there 
would  be  a  further  Influx  of  anti-Im- 
periall  deputies,  representing  2,000,000 
Catholic  electors,  whose  uncompromis¬ 
ing  opposition  would  infallibly  weaken 
the  Protestant  monarchy  mainly  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Catholic  Centre  and 
the  Social  Democracy.  This  reason 
alone  should  suffice  to  convince  Ger¬ 
many  of  the  unwisdom  of  laying  hands 
on  a  country  whose  physical  resistance 
might  be  easily  overcome,  but  whose 
religion,  language  and  political  charac¬ 
teristics  would  make  her  even  more 
difficult  to  assimilate  than  the  people 
of  Lorraine  or  Poland. 

In  short,  from  every  point  of  view, 
the  annexation  of  Belgium  by  a  single 
power  would  appear  to  be  utterly  im¬ 
probable.  The  danger  to  our  nationality 
lies  elsewhere,  viz.,  in  the  complica¬ 
tions  caused  by  an  international  con¬ 
flict,  and  the  diplomatic  arrangements 
following  a  European  war.  While  re¬ 
jecting  the  idea  that  Belgium  need  fear 
overt  aggression  against  her  independ¬ 
ence,  it  is  arguable  that  her  neutrality 
would  be  imperidled  in  the  event  of  a 
Franco-German  war.  In  1870,  when  the 
French  army,  defeated  at  Sedan,  was 
cornered  on  the  frontier,  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  assembled  Belgian 
troops  would  be  compelled  to  resist  a 
violation  of  our  territory.  Fortunately 
the  danger  passed  away,  but  many  mil¬ 
itary  experts  maintain  that  there  would 
be  even  greater  risk  of  such  an  eventu¬ 
ality  in  the  event  of  another  war. 

In  November,  1900,  the  Belgian  Gov¬ 
ernment  appointed  a  mixed  commis¬ 
sion,  composed  of  officers  and  politi¬ 
cians,  to  examine  the  military  position 
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of  the  country.  One  of  these  commis¬ 
sioners,  Colonel  Ducarne,  wrote  a  re¬ 
port  on  “The  International  Obligations 
of  Belgium  as  Regards  Her  Independ¬ 
ence  and  Neutrality,”  which  made  no 
small  stir.  In  this  document,  which  was 
evidently  inspired  by  an  article  which 
had  been  published  In  1887  by  a  Bel¬ 
gian  diplomatist,  M.  Banning,  Co^Ionel 
Ducarne,  in  demanding  an  increase  of 
the  Belgian  army,  which  was  subse¬ 
quently  agreed  to,  elaborately  explained 
that  the  annexation  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
had  reduced  the  Pranco-German  fron¬ 
tier  by  more  than  sixty  kilometres; 
that  the  development  of  earthworks  on 
either  side  had  rendered  any  offensive 
movement  extremely  difficult  for  either 
belligerent,  and  that  in  the  event  of 
war  the  contending  armies  wou'Id  not 
have  sufficient  room  to  deploy,  and 
that  consequently  one  or  other  would 
be  irresistibly  tempted  to  enter  Bel¬ 
gium  via  the  Valley  of  the  Meuse, 
which  is  the  most  direct  route  towards 
either  Paris  or  Berlin. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  interval  other 
experts,  of  whom  the  most  recent  is 
Colonel  Plcquart,  the  hero  of  the  Drey¬ 
fus  affair — have  maintained  the  oppo¬ 
site  thesis.  In  their  Judgment  it  would 
be  against  the  interests  of  the  French 
army  to  bring  the  Belgians  into  the 
field  for  the  sake  of  hurling  themselves 
against  such  formidable  places  as  Co¬ 
logne  and  Coblenz.  On  the  other  hand, 
according  to  Colonel  Picquart,  “even  in 
the  present  state  of  Belgian  national 
defense,  the  violation  of  Belgian  neu¬ 
trality  would  not  facilitate  a  German 
invasion  of  France.  In  any  case,  the 
march  of  German  troops  across  Bel¬ 
gium  would  not  bear  the  character  of  a 
surprise,  as  certain  persons  seem  to  im¬ 
agine.  Even  if,  contrary  to  the  general 
belief,  the  Belgians  only  made  a  feeble 
resistance,  the  length  of  the  German 
march  would  give  the  French  ample 
time  to  concentrate  sufficient  forces  at 
the  threatened  point.” 

As  a  layman  I  shall  naturally  abstain 
from  deciding  between  these  conflicting 
views,  but  the  mere  fact  that  there  Is 
such  a  conflict  indicates  that  a  possible 
violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  either 


by  France  or  by  Germany  is  a  contin¬ 
gency  to  be  contemplated;  such  being 
the  case,  and  assuming  Belgium  to  be 
incapable  of  defending  her  own  soil, 
one  has  to  ask  whether  on  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  peace  she,  as  one  of  those  small 
countries  which  serve  as  buffers  be¬ 
tween  the  great  powers,  might  not  find 
herself  called  upon  to  pay  for  some  of 
the  broken  glass? 

The  answer  to  this  question  depends 
to  a  large  extent  upon  the  attitude  of 
Great  Britain,  and  upon  her  Interest  in 
maintaining  Belgian  independence. 
Great  Britain  played  the  decisive  role 
in  creating  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium  in 
1830,  It  was  Palmerston  who  prevented 
Holland  from  re-conquering  the  Bel¬ 
gian  provinces,  and  who  later  on  in¬ 
sisted  on  France’s  immediately  evacu¬ 
ating  our  territory.  Then,  again,  it  was 
under  the  Gladstone  government  that 
on  the  eve  of  the  Franco-German  war 
Great  Britain  entered  into  the  Treaties 
of  London  of  April  9  and  11,  1870,  with 
both  the  belligerents,  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Is  the  operative  clause:  “Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  declares  that  if  in  the  event 
of  hostilities  the  armies  (of  the  German 
Confederation  or  of  France,  as  the  case 
might  be)  violated  Belgian  neutrality, 
she  would  co-operate  (with  his  Imperial 
Majesty  of  France  or  the  King  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  as  the  case  might  be)  in  defense  of 
that  neutrality,  employing  all  her  naval 
and  military  forces  in  order  to  ensure 
the  respect  and  to  maintain  then  and 
thereafter  the  independence  and  neu¬ 
trality  of  Belgium.”  It  is  indisputable 
that  this  threat  of  British  intervention 
was  at  least  as  efficacious  as  the  deter¬ 
mined  attitude  of  our  troops  on  the 
frontier  in  assuring  our  inviolability. 

But  some  persons  are  disposed  to 
ask  whether  in  the  event  of  a  fresh 
conflict  Belgium  could  still  count  as 
heretofore  on  the  support  of  England? 
It  is  alleged  that  of  late  years  there 
has  been  a  certain  cooling  in  the  cor¬ 
dial  relations  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries — a  matter  which  may  not  mate¬ 
rially  affect  Great  Britain,  but  which 
is  of  a  serious  import  to  little  Belgium. 
During  the  South  African  war  Belgian 
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public  opinion  was  unanimously  on  the 
side  of  the  Boers,  and  its  noisy  mani¬ 
festations  were  scarcely  calculated  to 
please  the  British. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  the  ar¬ 
dent  propaganda  of  the  Congo  Reform 
Association  against  the  Congo  Free 
State  has  outraged  a  considerable  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Belgian  Bourgeoisie.  Being 
systematically  kept  in  the  dark  regard¬ 
ing  African  events  by  a  press  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  King  Leopold  II., 
and  encouraged  by  their  own  pecuniary 
interests  in  shutting  their  eyes  to  the 
abuses  from  which  they  profit,  they 
have  refused  to  recognize  the  essential 
cruelty  of  the  “rubber  system,”  and 
have  preferred  to  believe  that  the 
British  Congo  campaign  is  inspired  by 
a  hypocritical  desire  to  appropriate 
that  coimtry. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  mis¬ 
understanding,  mistrust,  and  mutual 
resentment  are  insignificant  elements 
as  compared  with  the  great  interests 
Involved  by  a  violation  of  Belgian  neu¬ 
trality.  But  it  is  also  asserted  that  the 
motives  which  decided  Great  Britain  to 
Intervene  on  our  behalf  in  1830  and 
1870  are  no  longer  operative.  That 
she  always  attached  vital  importance 
to  Belgian  neutrality,  was  less  for  the 
sake  of  our  beaux  yeux  than  for  her 
own  interests,  of  which  the  principal 
was  the  necessity  of  preventing  the 
French  from  laying  hands  on  Antwerp. 
Cessante  causa,  cessat  effectus.  Hav¬ 
ing  nothing  further  to  fear  on  this 
score  from  France,  it  is  suggested  that 
England  has  no  longer  the  same  rea¬ 
sons  to  interest  herself  in  Belgium. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  especially  since 
the  entente  cordiale,  that  England 
no  longer  regards  Belgium  as  a 
barrier  against  France.  But  on  the 
other  hand  has  she  not  still  more 
powerful  reasons  for  preventing  at 
any  cost  any  combination,  any  ag¬ 
gression,  or  any  violation  of  neutrality 
which  might  conceivably  result  in  plac¬ 
ing  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt  or  the 
Meuse  under  the  control  of  Germany? 
Ck>lonel  Picquart  thus  diagnoses  the  po¬ 
sition  in  the  article  previously  quoted. 
“Since  the  London  Convention  of  1831, 


England  has  ever  been  the  Jealous 
guardian  of  Belgian  neutrality.  She 
would  not  allow  any  great  power,  espe¬ 
cially  a  rival,  to  threaten  the  port  of 
Antwerp.  The  entry  of  German  troops 
on  Belgian  territory  would  be  an  auto¬ 
matic  signal  for  the  armed  interven¬ 
tion  of  England.” 

En  resume,  Belgian  independence 
would  not  appear  to  be  directly  threat¬ 
ened  by  any  neighboring  nation.  In 
the  event  of  an  international  conflict 
her  only  serious  danger  arises  from  a 
possible  violation  of  her  neutrality, 
which  might  eventuate  in  a  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  the  map  of  Europe  at  her  ex¬ 
pense.  But  against  this  risk  she  en¬ 
joys  a  double  guarantee  in  the  shape 
of  her  own  defensive  resources,  and 
above  all  in  the  manifest  Interest  of 
the  great  powers  in  preventing  any  of 
their  number  from  conquering  or  parti¬ 
tioning  the  Low  Countries.  I  have 
written  this  article  on  the  assumption 
that  Europe  will  remain  as  it  is  to¬ 
day,  divided  into  jealous  and  hostile 
nations,  armed  to  the  teeth  and  brist¬ 
ling  with  frontiers,  in  spite  of  all  pop¬ 
ular  efforts  to  cultivate  friendly  rela¬ 
tions.  So  long  as  this  condition  en¬ 
dures  the  best  safeguard  for  Belgium 
resides  in  her  entente  cordiale  with  the 
great  power  which  sat  by  her  cradle 
and  has  continuously  watched  over  her 
development 

But  it  is  permissible  to  anticipate  a 
happier  future  beyond  the  anxieties 
and  dangers  of  the  hour.  Though  the 
relations  between  existing  regimes  con¬ 
stitute  an  armed  peace — a  bloodless 
war  waged  by  money — a  new  era  is 
opening  under  our  eyes,  thanks  to  the 
international  efforts  of  the  proletariat, 
who  are  collectively  endeavoring  to 
place  the  peace  of  the  world  on  a  solid 
basis.  While  authority  is  declining, 
democracy  is  growing,  and  It  is  from 
the  development  and  triumph  of  the 
latter  force  that  we  await  the  hour 
when  the  peoples  will  acquire  the  right 
to  decide  their  own  destiny  and  freely 
to  choose  their  own  place  in  the  great 
international  family — the  United  States 
of  Europe  and  the  world. 
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The  Tale  of  a  Turnip. 

By  L.  ARCHtK 

(From  Idler.) 


nT  was  the  turnip  that  did  it! 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  it 
was  the  little  girl  on  the 
gate — of  course  that  would 
have  been  more  romantic — but  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  turnip  the  sailor 
would  nevei^but  I  had  better  begin 
from  the  beginning.  Elver  since  he 
could  remember  anything  the  sailor 
had  always  been  haunted  by  a  kind  of 
vision,  which  was  rather  an  odd  thing, 
because  be  did  not  look  like  that  sort 
of  a  man  at  all. 

He  was  broad-shouldered  and  sun¬ 
burnt  and  jolly,  with  good  humored 
narrow  blue  eyes,  and  a  short  tawny 
heard.  Quite  a  common  sailor,  in 
fact,  clothes  and  all,  yet  somehow 
you  did  not  wish  him  to  he  any  dif¬ 
ferent. 

On  the  contrary  you  liked  him  just 
as  he  was,  which  Is  a  most  delightful 
feeling  to  have  toward  anybody.  The 
vision  was  common,  too,  in  a  way. 

There  was  a  little  grirl  swinging  on 
a  garden  gate.  He  could  not  remem¬ 
ber  anything  about  her,  except  that 
she  wore  a  straight  white  pinafore, 
and  had  two  little  tight  plaits  sticking 
out  just  below  her  ears.  He  saw 
them  distinctly  because  they  bobbed 
up  and  down  so  funnily  when  she 
moved.  Across  the  road  was  an¬ 
other  wide  gate  leading  Into  endless 
turnip  fields,  with  a  road  running 
through  them,  and  here  and  there  a 
tall  elm  tree  standing  out  against  the 
sky. 

It  had  always  been  raining.  The 
road  was  horribly  muddy,  but  the 


sky  had  a  wonderful  pure,  newly- 
washed  look,  and  each  single  elm 
tree  stood  out  in  a  way  he  could 
never  forget. 

That  was  all.  The  rest  was  so 
very  vague.  Sometimes  he  fancied 
the  little  girl  gave  him  a  piece  of 
bread,  and  he  had  a  sort  of  idea  that 
he  saw  one  of  his  knees  coming 
through  his  trousers.  But  it  was  all 
in  a  mist. 

The  turnip  fields,  however,  always 
stood  out  quite  clearly  with  the  rain- 
washed  skies  and  the  solid  dark  elm 
trees.. 

After  all.  It  was  not  so  very  curious. 
Once  upon  a  time  the  sailor  had  been 
a  boy  tramp,  and  had  begged  his  way 
to  the  sea,  and  It  was  quite  likely  that 
a  child  swinging  on  a  gate  had  given 
him  a  piece  of  bread;  and  there  is 
nothing  unusual  in  a  stretch  of  tur¬ 
nip  fields;  but  it  was  curious  that 
he  should  always  see  this  particular 
spot  at  the  most  unlikely  times  and 
places.  For  wherever  he  went,  all 
over  the  world,  under  the  burning 
Indian  sun,  in  the  sandy  desert,  out 
in  the  blue  midocean,  he  was  always 
liable  to  see  the  turnip  fields  where  he 
least  expected  them. 

Once  they  had  quite  a  serious  effect 
on  his  life.  He  was  starting  from 
India  to  England,  when  a  pal  came 
running  down  to  the  shore,  with  the 
offer  of  rather  a  good  berth  if  he 
would  stay  where  he  was.  He  had 
even  brought  a  substitute  with  him. 

The  sailor  had  one  foot  on  the  boat 
that  was  to  take  him  to  the  vessel  and 
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one  foot  on  the  shore.  He  was  just 
in  the  act  of  withdrawing  his  foot 
from  the  boat  when  he  suddenly 
seemed  to  see  in  the  stifling  air  the 
cool  blue  turnip  fields,  and  the  dark 
elm  trees,  and  the  pure  rain-washed 
skies,  and  smelt  the  delicious  smell 
of  the  rain-soaked  earth.  It  was  ab¬ 
surd,  of  course,  but  he  felt  so  drawn 
toward  England  that  he  put  his  other 
foot  in  the  boat  and  to  England  be 
went. 

Once  in  England  be  began  to  tramp 
about  in  a  sort  of  happy-go-lucky  way, 
for  he  had  money  in  his  pocket  over 
and  above  his  pay.  He  made  friends 
with  every  child  and  cat  and  cur  that 
he  met,  for  he  was  one  of  the  jolliest 
souls  you  can  possibly  imagine;  and 
to  see  him  ^nce  a  hornpipe  was  a 
sight  to  make  one  weep  for  Joy,  It  was 
so  natural  and  full  of  life. 

Now  one  day  he  was  rolling  along 
with  his  bundle  over  his  back  on  a 
stick,  whistling  “Yankee  Doodle,” 
with  variations  of  his  own,  when  he 
came  to  four  crossroads,  and  there 
was  no  reason  why  be  should  go  down 
one  any  more  than  the  other,  because 
they  were  aJl  four  so  exactly  alike. 

One  of  them,  however,  had  a  large 
white  turnip  lying  in  the  middle  of 
the  road.  The  sailor  had  always  been 
drawn  toward  turnips,  so  he  went  that 
way  and  picked  it  up.  Then  he  looked 
right  and  left  for  turnip  fields,  but 
did  not  see  any.  A  long  way  off  he 
could  hear  the  rumbling  of  a  cart. 

“That’s  it,”  said  the  sailor;  “rolled 
out  of  a  cart.  Blessed  If  I  don’t  over¬ 
take  that  cart  and  chuck  it  up  again.” 

He  very  soon  overtook  the  cart, 
which  was  full  of  turnips,  as  he  bad 
thought.  Rather  too  full,  in  fact, 
for  they  appeared  to  be  on  the  point 
of  all  rolling  out  A  lad  sat  on  the 
shaft  in  front  and  seemed  to  be  half 
asleep.  The  sailor  threw  the  turnip 
on  to  the  back  of  the  load,  but  it 
rolled  off  again  at  once.  Then  he 
threw  it  to  the  front,  and  then  to  each 
side,  but  it  was  no  use.  No  sooner 
was  it  up,  than  it  was  down  again. 

There  never  was  such  a  turnip! 


“Blessed  if  it  ain’t  as  good  as  a 
game  of  skittles,”  said  the  sailor,  who 
could  make  a  game  of  almost  any¬ 
thing. 

At  last  the  cart  stopped  at  a  little 
lonely  ale-house  by  the  road  side. 
The  lad  went  In. 

“And  I’ll  go  in  too,”  said  the  sailor. 

But  for  some  incredible  reason,  be 
put  the  wilful  turnip  into  bis  pocket. 
We  do  not  always  know  why  we  do 
things.  Very  seldom,  in  fact. 

Inside  the  ale-house,  be  was  at 
home  in  two  minutes.  He  called  the 
old  grainy  “Mother”  and  made  the 
girl  who  brought  in  the  beer  laugh  so 
much  that  she  nearly  dropped  the  jug. 
He  called  the  customers  “mates,”  and 
told  wonderful  yarns,  and  sometimes 
his  language  was  too  frightful  for 
words,  but  somehow  It  did  not  seem  to 
'he  of  much  account,  because  all  the 
time  he  looked  so  innocent  and  good 
natured.  He  was  so  much  at  home 
that  he  had  half  a  mind  to  stay  the 
night. 

“I  could  tell  you  a  tale,  mates,  that 
would  make  your  flesh  creep,”  he  be¬ 
gan.  “It  was  out  in  Africa,  where - ” 

Crack,  crack,  went  a  whip,  and 
“Gee  oup!”  went  a  voice  outside,  and 
then  rumbie — rumble. 

The  turnip  cart  was  off  again. 

'a  change  came  over  the  sailor’s  face, 
and  he  got  up  at  once.  You  will 
hardly  believe  it,  but  he  felt  as  if  his 
whole  life  depended  on  his  throwing 
the  turnip  into  that  particular  cart. 

“I  must  be  off,  mates,”  he  said. 

And  off  he  went,  without  more  ado. 

'The  cart  was  only  a  little  way  in 
front  of  him,  but  now  the  sailor  no 
longer  tried  to  throw  the  turnip  on  to 
it.  Instead  of  that,  a  feeling  of 
strangeness  began  to  come  over  him, 
such  as  most  of  us  have  had  at  some 
time  in  our  lives,  when  we  do  not 
exactly  know  what  we  are  doing,  or 
why  we  are  doing  it.  Why  was  he 
following  a  creaking  old  turnip  cart 
in  this  ridiculous  way?  ’To  be  sure, 
he  had  always  been  drawn  toward  tur¬ 
nips — but  then,  why  had  he  always 
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bet^n  drawn  toward  turnips?  To  use 
his  own  words,  “It  was  jolly  rum,” 

“The  ‘Flying  Dutchman’  isn’t  In  it,” 
said  the  sailor. 

Once  he  actually  turned  down  a 
lane,  branching  off  from  the  high 
road,  but  be  need  not  have  troubled 
to  do  that,  for  it  only  led  into  the 
same  road  again,  and  there — yes,  there 
was  the  cart  rumbling  along  as  usual. 
After  that  he  gave  it  up  and  trudged 
along  stolidly.  It  was  beginning  to 
rain,  and  he  no  longer  whistled  “Yan¬ 
kee  Doodle,”  with  or  without  varia¬ 
tions. 

Toward  evening  the  rain  cleared 
off,  and  soon  after  that  he  came  to  a 
neat  little  house  standing  back  in  a 
garden  with  a  gate  in  front.  The 
turnip  cart  went  on  before,  but  it  was 
the  most  extraordinary  thing  that 
from  that  moment  the  s.ailor  cared  no 
more  for  the  turnip  cart,  because  his 
eyes  were  fixed  on  a  girl  chopping 
wood  in  the  front  garden.  A  mere 
wisp  of  a  girl  in  black,  with  smooth 
brown  hair,  and  rather  soft,  pretty 
eyes,  but  somehow,  as  he  looked  at 
her,  he  quite  lost  all  desire  to  go  any 
further.  She  hacked  at  the  wood  in 
a  feeble,  womanly  way,  and  he  saw  at 
once  that  it  was  much  too  hard  for 
her. 

“Pray  let  me  do  it  for  you,”  he 
said,  for  sailors  are  made  like  that. 

The  girl  gave  a  little  cry  and 
dropped  her  chopper.  She  had  half  a 
mind  to  nm  into  the  house.  But  the 
sailor  took  off  his  hat  and  scraped 
toward  her  very  politely. 

“I’u  like  to  do  it  for  you,”  he  said, 
in  his  good-natured  way. 

Then  seeing  her  still  hesitate:  “I 
reckin  I’d  make  a  better  job  of  it.”  he 
said.  “You  know  you  ne.arly  cut 
your  finger  off  that  last  time.” 

At  this  the  girl  smiled  a  little,  and 
the  sailor  opened  the  gate,  picked  up 
the  chopper,  and  began  to  work  in  a 
thoroughly  businesslike  way.  The 
girl  stood  looking  on.  Something  in 
the  strong  way  he  chopped  the  wood, 
find  the  neat,  deft  way  he  piled  it 


up,  fascinated  her.  But  she  was  a 
shy  girl,  and  said  nothing. 

The  sun  had  set  before  he  had 
finished,  but  the  evening  was  full  of 
light.  He  threw  down  the  chopper 
and  stretched  out  his  arms,  and  now 
for  the  first  time  he  looked  away  from 
the  girl  toward  the  road. 

And  what  did  he  see? 

A  gate — a  road — another  gate — and 
then  endless  turnip  fields  with  a  road 
running  through  them,  and  here  and 
there  a  tall  elm  tree  standing  out 
against  a  pure  rain-washed  sky. 

“Well,  I’m  blowed!”  said  the  sailor. 

“You  have  been  here  before,  per¬ 
haps,”  the  girl  inquired,  rather  ner¬ 
vously. 

“Been  here  before — been  here  be¬ 
fore?”  said  the  sailor,  staring  at  the 
prospect.  “Why,  bless  you,  in  a  kind 
of  way  I  seem  to  have  been  here  all 
my  life.” 

The  girl  backed  a  little.  She  was 
half  afraid  of  hiia  still,  and  yet  she 
was  beginning  to  like  him  so  much-— 
oh.  so  much! 

“And  how  long  might  you  have  lived 
here,  miss?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  I  was  born  here,”  said  the  girl. 

“No  brothers  or  sisters?” 

“No.  There’s  only  me  and  grand¬ 
father,”  she  said  rather  sadly. 

The  sailor  slapped  his  thigh  and 
laughed  aloud. 

“Then  you’re  the  little  girl  on  the 
gate,”  he  cried. 

This  time  the  girl  turned  on  her 
heels  and  began  to  run.  He  was  raving 
mad!  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  it. 
But  the  sailor  ran  after  her,  and  it  was 
wonderful  how  soon  they  came  to  an 
understanding.  And  the  girl  actually 
remembered  giving  a  boy  a  piece  of 
bread.  A  boy  all  over  mud,  with  one 
knee  coming  through  bis  trousers. 

“And  he — and  you — and  he  gave  me 
a  turnip,”  said  the  girl,  her  grave  face 
breaking  out  into  a  delicious  smile. 

“Why,  bless  me,  so  I  did,”  said  the 
sailor,  struggling  manfully  with  the  de¬ 
sire  to  kiss  her  on  the  spot,  “and  if  you 
will  accept  it,  I  will  make  you  a  pres¬ 
ent  of  another  one.” 
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So  saying,  to  the  girl’s  amazement, 
he  took  the  turnip  out  of  his  pocket 
and  put  it  into  her  hand. 

“No  wonder  you  could  not  rest  in 
your  cart,  you  varmint!”  said  the 
sailor  gallantly. 

And  then  he  told  the  girl  with  the 
soft  eyes  all  about  it,  and  first  the 
girl  thought  it  was  very  sti'ange,  and 
then  that  it  was  not  very  strange,  and 
then  that  it  was  all  a  chance,  but  it 
ended  by  the  sailor  going  into  tea  with 
grandfather,  and  the  next  day  finding 
work  in  the  village  and  settling  down 
there. 

And  after  work  on  fine  evenings  the 
sailor  and  the  wisp  of  a  girl  in  black 
would  walk  together  on  the  road  across 
the  endless  turnip  fields,  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  it  was  a  remote  and  se¬ 
cret  spot,  which  it  certainiy  was  not, 
for  they  were  almost  as  striking  as  the 
elm  trees,  and  looked  larger  than  life 
against  the  clear  evening  sky.  They 
would  stay  so  late  that  an  enormous 
round  pink  moon  would  rise  up  sud¬ 
denly  before  them,  out  of  the  very 


turnip  fields  so  to  speak,  and  regard 
them  in  a  kindly  manner,  as  who 
should  say,  “Never  mind  me,  children, 
I  am  used  to  this  sort  of  thing,”  and 
afterwards  rising  slowly  up  the  pale 
blue  sky,  would  in  a  merry  mood,  scat¬ 
ter  showers  of  the  softest  silver  over 
all  the  fields,  so  that  they  were  no 
longer  fields,  but  a  kind  of  fairyland. 

Then  one  by  one  the  stars  would 
come  out,  and  grandfather  would  come 
out  also,  for  grandfather  naturally 
wanted  to  go  to  bed. 

At  last  they  were  married,  and  they 
had  boiled  leg  of  mutton  and  mashed 
turnips  for  their  wedding  dinner.  And 
always  after  that  they  had  a  dish  of 
mashed  turnips  on  their  wedding  day. 

And  a  very  good  thing  too! 

As  for  the  turnip,  that  was  highly 
honored,  for  the  sailor  scooped  it  hol¬ 
low,  filled  it  with  water,  and  hung  it 
across  the  little  parlor  window  on  a 
string,  where  in  time  it  bloomed  out  all 
green  and  fresh,  and  almost  appeared 
to  sing,  as  befits  the  hero  of  the  tale. 


FROM  PROPERTIUS  (IL.  12). 


By  C.  T. 

(From  the  Si)ecta.tor.) 

Who  first  did  draw  young  Love  a  child 
What  skill  had  he!  He  knew  how  wild 
Are  lovers’  ways,  and  what  a  rout 
Their  small  desires  do  bring  about. 

Whigs,  too,  he  added  cmnningly. 

And  made  the  little  god  to  'fly. 

Knowing  the  fate  we  lovers  moan. 

This  way  and  that  at  random  blown. 

Wisely  Love’s  arrows,  wisely,  too, 

The  quiver  at  his  back,  he  drew, 

TN’bo  wounds  before  we  know  him  nigh, 

A  wound  that’s  past  all  surgery. 

Me  this  same  child  with  all  its  stings 
Doth  haunt;  but  sure  he’s  lost  his  w’ings. 

For  he’ll  not  fly  me,  nor  will  rest 
From  the  invasion  of  my  breast. 

Hence  godling!  in  so  seared  a  heart 
What  joy  to  lodge?  Feather  your  dart 
On  some  fresh  foeman  more  your  peer, 

’Tis  but  my  shade  you  harass  here; 

Which  shade  destroj’ed,  whom  will  you  find 
To  praise  my  lady  to  your  mind — 

Her  little  hand,  her  eyes  like  sloes, 

And  how  she  delicately  goes? 
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By  WILLIAM  HtMSTRtE-T. 


BGULAR  meeting  and  delibera¬ 
tion  by  the  whole  people  is  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  to  popular 
government.  In  the  absence 
of  that  have  come  all  our  political  and 
civic  evils,  but  by  it  all  of  them  can  be 
cured.  The  whole  political  virtue  of 
the  American  people  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  initiatives  of  politics  will  pro¬ 
duce  marvels  of  good  government.  The 
cities  have  abandoned  the  town  meet¬ 
ing  practice,  but  must  return  to  it.  The 
State  must  adopt  the  caucus  as  it  has 
the  primary  and  make  attendance  at  it 
compulsory.  Until  that  is  done  no  cir¬ 
cuitous  device,  so  many  of  which  have 
interested  so-called  reformers,  will 
amount  to  anything  more  than  pallia¬ 
tives  of  a  sneakery  for  over-refinement 
to  escape  the  plain  duties  of  democracy. 
No  inhabitant  of  this  country,  however 
wealthy,  cultured,  distinguished  or 
powerful  in  business,  can  be  anything 
more  than  a  parasite,  much  less  a  citi¬ 
zen,  unless  he  can  control  or  show  some 
appreciable  influence  in  his  own  little 
polling  district. 

To  accentuate  our  meaning  at,  pos¬ 
sibly,  the  risk  of  politeness,  it  may  be 
added  that  the  Seth  Lows,  the  Felix 
Adlers,  the  Professor  Schurmans,  the 
Fulton  Cuttings,  the  Parkhursts,  Slicers 
and  Peterses  might  as  well  cease  their 
civic  efforts  until  they  are  familiarly 
known  and  influential  in  the  caucus 
and  primary. 

The  one  great  American  evil  is  the 
abstention  of  the  American  electors 
from  the  initiatives  of  party  manage¬ 
ment,  leaving  them  to  a  selfish,  mer¬ 
cenary,  and  incompetent  class,  from 


which  every  evil  flows,  as  the  stream 
is  like  Its  fountain  head.  If  there  is 
any  one  defect  in  our  government  that 
is  plain  and  settled  upon  it  is  that  the 
people  will  not  voluntarily  fill  out  the 
common  system  of  nominations  that  has 
been  a  perfect  evolution  and  cannot 
possibly  be  Improved  upon.  This  neglect 
of  opportunity  by  the  whole  American 
people  is  astounding.  The  leaders  of 
political  thought  seem  to  be  in  a  daze. 

There  is  a  color  of  the  ludicrous  in 
good  citizens  year  after  year  and 
generation  after  generation  seized  with 
an  inspiration  that  they  can  better 
things  and  for  a  time  infecting  a  circle 
and  spending  money  and  energy  to  no 
effect.  When  it  comes  caucus  time, 
that  beginning  of  party  procedure  and 
political  power,  they  are  either  not 
present  at  all  or  are  entirely  ignored 
by  the  boss  and  his  train-band  who 
have  everything  cut  and  dried  because 
organized.  It  will  be  marked  that  never 
one  of  these  philosopher  patriots  gets 
a  chance  to  benefit  the  public  through 
an  office,  but  the  empty  fellows  who 
silently  gather  their  personal  chums 
into  a  delegation  can  swap  them  off  in 
a  convention  for  the  plums.  This  is 
because  they  have  a  system.  That  sys¬ 
tem  is  an  evolution.  Let  the  State 
adopt  it.  The  reformer  finds  such  gen¬ 
eral  apathy  that  he  soon  recedes  into 
oblivion,  to  be  followed  by  another  crop 
of  reform  fools,  big  and  little,  to  go 
over  the  precipice  again,  while  the  boss 
and  his  followers  flourish  unhindered. 
Such  is  your  fine  popular  government! 
And  yet  there  is  no  voice  so  wise  as  the 
voice  of  the  people.  How  shall  we  get 
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at  that  voice?  By  the  State  making 
the  suffrage,  all  the  way  through,  its 
business.  The  State  should  erect 
places  of  popular  assembly  as  it  does 
the  school  houses.  Thither  the  people 
could  go  and  govern.  Who  will  draft  a 
bill  for  a  popular  caucus? 

Besides  the  direct  evils  of  the  sover¬ 
eign’s  truancy,  it  shows  a  degeneracy 
of  our  people  from  the  original  sturdy 
self-government  to  the  condition  of 
mere  money  and  pleasure  getting,  a 
disposition  that  works  demoralization 
through  every  grade  and  function  of 
society,  for  even  the  churches  and 
philosophical,  scientific  and  missionary 
clubs  are  run  by  rings  or  one-man 
power. 

Our  electoral  system  is  incomplete, 
never  was  finished.  We  must  put  upon 
it  the  capstone  that  has  been  carved 
out  by  the  hand  of  nature,  but  remains 
unmounted.  That  capstone  is  com¬ 
pulsory  suffrage  all  the  way  through 
from  the  caucus  to  the  general  polls.  All 
sides  of  this  question  have  been 
scanned,  and  this  is  the  logical  conclu¬ 
sion: 

Our  revolutionists,  not  able  to  fore¬ 
see  our  growth,  did  not  provide  in  their 
electoral  methods  and  system  for  a 
preconvergence  of  the  popular  will  to 
ensure  a  majority  election,  in  which 
only  there  is  the  true  majesty  and 
power  of  a  popular  government.  They 
planned  the  official  elections  all  right, 
but  left  the  nominations  to  mere  volun¬ 
tary  and  irrresponsible  act.  In  the 
place  of  official  nomination,  regulated 
by  law  and  order,  there  has  grown  up 
a  go-as-you-please  strife  for  nomina¬ 
tions  that,  under  our  system  and  pres¬ 
ent  conditions,  alternately  shapes  the 
elections.  This  has  made  practical 
politics  a  detestation  instead  of  a  di¬ 
version  of  honor  and  usefulness  by  the 
citizen,  and  has  given  us  over  to  all 
there  is  of  greed,  cunning  and  rivalry 
in  private  pursuits. 

In  short,  we  are  governed  by  one  of 
two  oligarchies  that  are  bold,  grasping 
and  totally  destitute  of  public  spirit. 
Only  the  rudest  find  congeniality  in 
that  business.  They  prate  of  being  men 
of  “red  blood.”  Theirs  is  the  blood 


they  have  sucked  from  the  taxpayers. 
They  say  that  they  can  “look  a  man 
in  the  eye,”  forgetting  that  impudence 
is  not  courage.  Neither  Lincoln,  Grant 
nor  Beecher  looked  men  in  the  eye; 
they  bad  too  much  else  to  look  at;  but 
every  pirate  does  that. 

Our  “organization”  men  are  noisy, 
supercilious,  and  have  down  fine  the 
arithmetic  and  tyranny  of  patronage; 
but  they  don’t  reach  the  scope  of  public 
utility  and  are  found  to  be  unfitted  for 
large  measures  when  a  partisan  wave 
lands  them  into  office.  Their  first 
creed  is  to  punish  an  enemy  and  ele¬ 
vate  a  meretricious  friend  at  the  public 
expense.  With  the  supple  allegiance  of 
their  trained  “heelers,”  big  and  little, 
they  think  they  have  a  divine  legiti¬ 
macy,  while  they  are  terrified  to  abject 
cowardice  at  honest  votes. 

All  the  political  instincts  of  the  boss 
and  his  machine  being  entirely  per¬ 
sonal,  they  foist  upon  the  people  bad 
nominations  and  prevent  good  ones. 
Result,  high  taxes  and  non-government, 
the  details  of  which  each  croaker  must 
enumerate  for  himself.  They  are  the 
one-tenth  of  our  electorate  who  avail 
themselves  of  the  only  electoral  oppor¬ 
tunity  given  us  to  make  laws  and  law¬ 
makers.  The  nine-tenths  stay  away, 
but  plead,  without  logic  or  excuse,  that 
they  go  to  the  polls  at  the  general  elec¬ 
tion,  which  is  only  choosing  the  lesser 
of  two  evils.  The  boss  gets  all  his 
power  at  the  caucus.  Why  not  the  peo¬ 
ple  do  the  same?  On  the  contrary,  we 
slip  along  supinely  in  one  of  two 
grooves  prepared  by  the  “organization” 
that  don’t  represent  the  party. 

After  the  revolution  we  went  to  the 
extreme  of  electing  every  office  in 
sight,  producing  an  unseemly  scramble, 
to  the  extent  that  President  Grant 
called  us  an  office-seeking  people.  That 
is  the  way  it  is  in  the  Latin  republics, 
to  whom  we  are  superior  only  by  rea¬ 
son  of  climate. 

We  must  at  once  elect  fewer  officers 
— say  the  legislative  only — or  all  go 
into  the  nomination  function  through 
the  representative  agency  of  wise  and 
brave  conventions  selected  by  a  popular 
caucus  and  primary.  In  a  dense  com- 
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munity  we  must  have  party  representa¬ 
tives  for  party  administration  as  well 
as  legislative  representatives  for  the 
making  of  laws. 

Now,  as  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  we  will  not  go  to  the  caucus  vol¬ 
untarily,  we  must  be  forced  to  do  it  by 
law,  as  we  are  to  jury,  tax  and  militia 
duty.  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears 
a  crown.  If  we  are  sovereigns  we  must 
do  a  sovereign’s  duty.  Oh,  if  we  want 
popular  government  we  must  pay  for  it 
or  stop  screeching  about  reform! 

It  is  as  distinct  before  the  world  as 
is  the  noonday  sun  that  the  personnel 
of  our  official  class  does  not  equal  in 
respectability  our  private  class.  This 
is  wholly  because  the  naming  of  can¬ 
didates  is  done  by  a  few  who  have  not 
the  sagacity  nor  the  disinterestedness 
of  the  whole  people.  We  hear  on  all 
sides  that  “the  heart  of  the  people  is 
sound.’’  What  is  to  be  done  to  get  the 
heart  of  the  people  into  the  initiative? 

Direct  nominations,  although  work¬ 
ing  like  a  charm  in  a  few  cases,  here 
and  there,  in  rare  emergencies,  will  not 
work  at  large  and  as  a  continuous  sys¬ 
tem.  They  would  be  exchanging 
method  for  chaos.  Direct  nominations 
are  an  evasion  of  the  plainer  and  more 
natural  duty  of  the  town  meeting.  The 
direct  nominators  could  accomplish  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  purpose  by  exactly  the 
same  efforts — votes,  time  and  expenses 
— through  the  regular  caucus  of  their 
party,  in  which  there  would  be  some 
certainty  and  a  proper  public  sifting  of 
men  and  measures,  instead  of  the  dark- 
lantern  and  devious  ways  of  personal 
ambition  and  clique  savagery. 

Assuming  that  the  old  evolved  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  caucus,  primary  and  con¬ 
vention  will  finally  prevail,  after  the 
direct  nominating  idea  has  had  Its 
sporadic  run,  it  logically  follows  that  it 
should  be  adopted  by  the  State  as  statu¬ 
tory  and  legal,  and  then  the  electors 
compelled  to  attend  to  it,  the  absentees 
being  disfranchised  and  fined.  This 
would  require  an  elaborate  enrollment 
of  citizenship  like  military  conscription 
and  administration  by  the  board  of 
elections.  But  just  that  must  be  done. 

The  thirsty  horse  will  drink  if  led  to 
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the  water.  The  best  managed  States 
have  adopted  the  primary,  and  that  has 
driven  the  machine  politicians  back 
further  to  the  caucus.  In  old  times  the 
primary  was  the  beginning;  now  they 
have  elaborated  the  caucus  into  a  com¬ 
manding  system.  Let  the  people  be 
cunning  enough  to  follow  them  thither 
and  oust  them.  Compulsion  being 
necessary,  the  following  is  a  plan  nat¬ 
urally  suggested: 

The  primary  (caucus)  district  must  be 
enlarged  so  that  a  direct  delegate  from 
all  would  suit  the  size  of  a  convention 
hall  and  the  ordinary  feasibility  of  a 
convention.  'The  politicians,  for  con¬ 
venience,  have  adopted  the  State  poll¬ 
ing  district  as  their  primary  district. 
That  is  not  necessary  to  be  adhered  to. 
It  is  too  small.  A  new  and  enlarged 
primary  or  caucus  district  being 
erected,  the  State  must  provide  a  per¬ 
manent  place  for  it  that  will  be  the 
town  meeting  or  forum  of  the  people, 
under  the  custody  of  the  Board  of  Elec¬ 
tions.  A  Republic  must  deliberate. 
Every  other  governing  body  delib¬ 
erates,  Our  attempting  to  get  along 
without  that  will  leave  everything  hap¬ 
hazard.  That  is  the  fix  we  are  in  now, 
as  evidenced  by  the  large  number  of 
reform  or  fault-finding  associationi'. 
leagues  and  committees. 

Next,  the  State  must  prescribe  rules 
and  regulations  for  these  meetings  and 
the  State’s  officer  should  preside.  A 
party  caucus  being  assembled,  the  first 
rule  of  order  should  be  to  avoid  the  old 
mischievous  habit  and  trick  of  the 
president  appointing  the  committee  to 
nominate  a  primary  ticket  of  delegates 
to  the  various  conventions.  Right  at 
this  point  has  been  the  mischief — the 
boss  fixing  the  president,  the  president 
fixing  the  committee,  the  committee 
fixing  the  delegations,  the  delegations 
fixing  the  conventions  and  the  conven¬ 
tions  “fixing”  the  people. 

The  alternative  procedure  should  be 
this:  The  presiding  officer  calls  for 
open  nominations  of,  say,  five  as  a 
nominating  committee.  Let  as  many 
be  nominated  as  the  humor  of  the 
meeting  sees  fit,  and  then  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  meeting  vote  by  secret  ballot 
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for  five,  these  to  be  declared  the  nom¬ 
inating  committee  for  the  meeting.  Of 
course  this  need  not  be  concluded  for 
the  ensuing  primary,  which  might  vote 
in  a  new  or  amended  ticket  for  the 
conventions.  This  will  be  sure  to  get 
independent  conventions  of  popular 
stamp  and  approval. 

Organization  is  now  carried  to  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  technique.  The  boss  and  ma¬ 
chine,  as  a  perpetuity  or  close  corpora¬ 
tion,  should  be  abolished  and  fresh 
agents  elected  every  year  by  unpur- 
chasable  delegates.  Given  popular,  wise 
and  brave  conventions,  all  things  right 
would  follow.  All  the  administrative 
duties  of  the  party  could  be  carried  on 
without  the  agents  changing  into  lead¬ 
ers  or  dictators.  The  American  people 
want  no  leader,  except  in  war.  The 
past  acceptance  of  leaders  marks  de¬ 
generation.  We  might  as  well  have  a 
monarch  for  life  as  a  boss  for  life.  An¬ 
nual  freshness  for  the  party  is  as 
requisite  as  annual  freshness  In  law¬ 
making. 

Another  rule  to  be  adopted  by  the 
party,  or  State,  is  that  no  man  should 
be  on  a  delegation  or  standing  com¬ 
mittee  who  draws,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  money  from  the  public  treasury. 
There  will  always  be  enough  free  men 
to  run  the  government. 

This  plan  would  absolutely  confound 
the  boss  and  his  machine.  If  the  people 
will  attend  to  this  one  hour  or  two  a 
year  the  revolution  is  complete.  This 
would  cut  the  ground  out  from  under 


the  boss  and  for  the  first  time  make  a 
popular  party.  This  would  turn  the 
whole  citizenship  back  with  enthusiasm 
to  their  duty;  it  would  become  like  a 
war  craze;  it  would  be  wholesome  and 
bring  the  full  fruition  of  popular  gov¬ 
ernment  dreamed  of  by  political  phi¬ 
losophers.  There  are  many  who  be¬ 
lieve  popular  government  is  no  govern¬ 
ment  at  all,  that  government  means 
somebody  to  govern.  Who  shall  that 
somebody  be  but  the  whole  people? 

The  system  here  proposed  is  not  an 
innovation,  nor  is  it  complex;  it  is  the 
simple  old  voluntary  evolution  made 
official.  Any  attempt  to  evade  it  by 
the  party  managers  would  instinctively 
be  regarded  by  the  people  as  treason¬ 
able.  There  are  patriots  who  would  go 
so  far  as  to  not  only  disfranchise  citi¬ 
zens  for  not  dropping  some  kind  of  a 
ballot  at  a  caucus  (or  town  meeting) 
but  expatriate  them. 

There  is  no  true  friend  of  popular 
government,  of  justice,  law  and  order 
but  the  whole  people.  Their  voice  is 
truly  the  voice  of  God,  for  they  cannot 
be  bribed,  cajoled  or  intimidated;  they 
do  not  expect  office;  they,  only,  are 
disinterested  and  patriotic.  It  is  their 
hand  that  must  be  felt,  somehow  or 
Other,  at  the  starting  point  of  the  elec¬ 
toral  function.  The  will  of  the  whole 
people  is  majestic.  There  is  no  method 
of  expressing  it  but  by  that  natural 
evolution — the  Caucus,  Primary,  Con¬ 
vention  and  Election. 


T! P.  in  His  Anecdoiage. 
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T.  P.  in  His  Anecdotage. 

CProm  T.  P.’s  Weekly.) 


A  PIOUS  BANDIT. 

RIAR  JOHN  in  “Rabelais” 
had  a  charm  “good  against 
bullets,”  which,  however,  he 
added,  “is  of  no  use  to  me, 
because  I  don’t  believe  in  it.”  It  is 
faith  in  such  a  charm  against  bullets 
which  works  wonders  with  the  Zulus 
to-day,  as  the  daily  papers  assure  us. 
In  Mr.  Foster  Fraser’s  “Pictures  from 
the  Balkans”  (Cassell  &  Co.)  there  is 
the  following  anecdote  of  a  bandit  who 
had,  and  lost,  faith  in  such  a  charm. 
The  most  notorious  of  all  the  brigands 
in  Servia  called  upon  the  Archiman¬ 
drite.  To  confess,  repent  and  vow  to 
lead  a  new  life?  Not  at  all.  “You  see, 
your  Holiness,”  he  said,  “I  am  in  daily 
peril  of  death  from  the  bullets  of  the 
gendarmerie,  and  I  should  be  glad, 
therefore,  if  you  will  let  me  have  a 
bone  of  King  Stephen’s  skeleton,  which, 
I  understand,  is  an  absolute  safeguard 
against  death  by  a  bullet.”  The  Archi¬ 
mandrite  was  exceedingly  sorry,  but  he 
dared  not  despoil  the  saintly  king  of 
a  fingernail,  even  for  a  bandit.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  bandit  did  not  go  empty 
away.  He  broke  into  the  monastery  at 
night,  wrenched  open  the  coffin  of 
King  Stephen  and  robbed  the  sacred 
skeleton  of  a  big  toe.  A  year  later  he 
was  taken  alive,  and  on  his  way  to 
execution  he  confessed  the  theft  of  the 
toe  and  returned  it  contemptuously  to 
the  Archimandrite.  It  was  no  good  to 
him  or  to  any  one  else,  he  said.  Had 
he  not  experimented  with  the  charm 
before  he  trusted  his  iife  to  it — tied  it 
to  a  lamb,  which  was  so  far  from  being 
bullet-proof  in  consequence  that  he 


blew  its  brains  out  at  the  first  shot! 
So  he  tossed  back  the  discredited  toe 
to  the  Archimandrite,  who  rejoiced  to 
be  able  to  restore  it  to  the  desecrated 
skeleton  of  King  Stephen. 

*  *  * 

A  CHARM  FOR  EPILEPSY. 

We  need  not,  however,  go  to  Servia 
or  Natal,  or  farther  than  Devonshire, 
to  find  like  superstitions.  Only  the 
other  day,  in  a  Devonshire  village,  a 
woman  was  supposed  to  have  had 
epilepsy  exorcised  through  the  follow¬ 
ing  ceremony:  She  went  to  the  village 
church  accompanied  by  twenty-nine 
married  men,  who  left  her  sitting  silent 
in  the  porch  while  they  entered  the 
building  for  service.  After  service  each 
of  the  twenty-nine,  as  he  passed  out, 
dropped  a  penny  in  her  lap,  and,  when 
the  churchwarden  had  made  a  similar 
contribution,  the  thirty  pence  in  copper 
were  changed  by  him  into  a  silver  half- 
crown,  out  of  which  he  had  a  ring 
forged,  to  be  worn  by  the  epileptic  as 
an  infallible  charm  against  her  dis¬ 
order.  If,  however,  the  woman  uttered 
a  single  word  from  the  moment  she  left 
her  house  till  her  return,  the  charm 
must  fail. 

*  «  « 

FAITH-HEALING. 

I  know  a  lady,  a  distant  connection 
of  my  own,  whose  hands  were  so  in¬ 
fested  and  disfigured  with  warts  that 
she  tried  many  doctors  and  many  cures,, 
even  including  excision,  without  per¬ 
manent  effect.  An  Indian  native — the 
lady  was  living  then  in  India — under- 
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took  to  charm  the  warts  away  within  a 
month.  Taking  my  friend  into  a  dark 
room,  she  pronounced  there  a  long  in¬ 
cantation,  and  at  its  close  assured  the 
patient  that  the  warts  would  disappear 
forever  within  the  specified  time — as 
they  did!  I  remember  a  boy  at  school 
whose  warts — and  he  had  many — were 
supposed  to  have  disappeared  through 
having  the  fat  of  stolen  bacon  rubbed 
on  them.  Disappear  they  certainly 
did. 

•  *  * 

A  CRUCIAL  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 

TEST. 

A  friend  of  mine  told  me  the  other 
day  that  a  patient  who  had  a  Christian 
Science  doctor  imposed  upon  him 
against  his  will  thus  addressed  the 
miracle-monger:  “I  understand,  madam, 
that  you  do  not  believe  in  the  reality  of 
pain?  It  is,  you  consider,  a  pure  matter 
of  the  imagination?”  “Certainly.” 
“I  should  like  to  be  assured  of  this, 
madam,  before  I  put  myself  under  your 
treatment;  and  I  hope,  therefore,  you 
will  not  object  to  my  putting  some 
cayenne  pepper  into  your  eye.”  But 
she  did. 

•  «  « 

INFALLIBLE  REX3IPES  FOR  AGUE. 

In  a  letter  dated  March  1,  1774,  Mrs. 
Delany  gives  these  two  “infallible 
recipes  for  ague”:  “First:  Pounded 
ginger  made  into  a  paste  with  brandy, 
spread  on  sheep’s  leather,  and  a  plaister 
of  it  laid  over  the  navel.  Second:  A 
spider  put  into  a  goose-quill,  well 
sealed  and  secured,  and  hung  about  the 
child’s  neck  as  low  as  the  pit  of  his 
stomach.  Either  of  these,  I  am  assured, 
will  give  ease.  Probatum  est.”  Lady 
Llanyover  comments  thus  upon  this 
latter  recipe:  “Although  the  prescrip¬ 
tion  of  the  spider  in  the  quill  will 
probably  only  create  amusement  from 
its  apparent  absurdity,  considered 
merely  as  an  old  charm,  yet  there  is 
no  doubt  of  the  medicinal  virtues  of 
spiders  and  their  webs,  which  have 


been  long  known  to  the  Celtic  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.” 

*  •  * 

A  HOMEOPATHIC  CURE  EX)R  AGUE. 

A  yet  more  popular  country  cure  for 
ague  is  such  a  sudden  shock  as  sets  the 
patient  shaking  with  terror.  An  old 
lady  of  eighty,  who  had  suffered  cruelly 
in  her  youth  from  ague,  assured  my 
authority  for  this  homeopathic  remedy 
that  her  husband  bad  cured  her  in  her 
youth  permanently  of  the  ague  by 
announcing  to  her  one  morning  the 
sudden  death  of  their  fat  pig.  When 
she  had  somewhat  recovered  from  the 
stupefying  effect  of  the  news,  she 
hurried  out  to  the  sty  to  find  the  pig 
alive  and  well;  but  the  shock  had  done 
the  work  her  husband  meant  it  to  do, 
since  it  shook  off  the  ague  for  good. 

•  *  • 

FASTING  ON  GEESE. 

Honest  Izaak  cannot  be  implicitly 
trusted  even  when  he  is  on  his  own 
ground.  He  assures  you,  e.  g.,  that 
“eels  may  be  bred,  as  some  worms  and 
some  kinds  of  bees  and  wasps  are, 
either  of  dew  or  out  of  the  corruption 
of-  the  earth,  as  barnacles  and  young 
goslings  are  bred  by  the  sun’s  heat  and 
the  rotten  planks  of  an  old  ship  and 
hatched  of  trees.”  Possibly  this  idea 
of  the  growth  of  geese  on  trees  orig¬ 
inated  in  some  carnal  brain  that 
craved  relief  from  the  fasts  of  the 
Church.  In  the  “Polychronlcon,”  e.  g., 
it  is  contended,  on  one  side,  by  the 
monkish  chronicler  that,  as  “Fowles 
lyke  to  wylde  ghees  grown  wonderly 
upon  trees,  men  of  religyon  might  ete 
barnacles  on  fastynge  dayes,  bycause 
they  ben  not  engendered  of  flesshe.” 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  he  argued 
that  “yf  a  man  had  eten  of  Adam’s 
_  legge,  he  had  eten  flesshe;  and  yet 
Adam  was  not  engendered  of  fader  and 
moder,  but  that  flesshe  came  wonderly 
of  the  erthe,  and  so  this  flesshe  came 
wonderly  of  the  tree.” 
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The  Tavern  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

By  I~  E«  NtAME,. 

(From  Chambera’s  JoumaJ.) 


HUNDRED  years  ago — to  be 
precise,  at  4  p.  m.  on  10th 
January,  1806 — the  articles 
of  capitulation  were  signed 
by  which  the  Cape  of  Giood  Hope  passed 
finally  into  the  possession  of  Great 
Britain.  Even  at  the  time  the  event 
never  aroused  the  interest  its  import¬ 
ance  merited,  and  its  centenary  passed 
almost  unnoticed.  Stirring  events  in 
the  great  upheaval  of  Europe  a  century 
ago  overshadowed  the  brief  struggle  in 
the  far-off  extremity  of  the  sub-con¬ 
tinent.  The  French  host  gathered  to¬ 
gether  for  the  invasion  of  England 
still  camped  on  the  Boulogne  coast 
when  Commodore  Home  Popham’s  ar¬ 
mada  crept  stealthily  down  the  Channel 
under  sealed  orders.  Trafalgar  was 
fought  while  it  was  yet  not  far  south 
of  Madeira.  The  expedition  was  an  un¬ 
qualified  success,  and  the  influence  it 
had  upon  British  Empire  in  the  East 
can  hardly  be  underestimated.  But  the 
Tavern  of  the  Indian  Ocean  was  a  spot 
too  far  off  to  rouse  public  enthusiasm 
at  a  time  when  there  was  a  glut  of  sen¬ 
sations;  and  the  neglect  of  a  century 
ago  has  lived,  and  to-day  no  battle  in 
English  history  is  less  known  to  the 
English  schoolboy  than  the  fight  at 
Blueberg  a  hundred  years  ago.  Per¬ 
haps  some  day,  when  history  is  taught 
in  a  different  way,  some  of  these 
almost  forgotten  milestones  in  the  Em¬ 
pire’s  progress  will  be  deemed  of  more 
importance  than  Continental  engage¬ 
ments  whose  real  Influence  on  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  England  w'as  of  the  slightest. 

The  story  of  the  old  days  at  the  Cape 


will  never  appeal  to  the  imagination 
like  the  records  of  early  English  ad¬ 
venture  in  the  East.  The  material  is 
not  to  hand  to  draw  such  fascinating 
pictures  as  those  which  sketch  the 
early  days  in  Fort  St.  George  and  the 
doings  of  the  bold  spirits  who  served 
some  of  the  native  princes  in  the  days 
when  British  supremacy  still  hung  in 
the  balance.  One  misses  the  armed 
hosts  and  the  glittering  palaces,  the 
gorgeousness  of  Asiatic  civilization, 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  struggle.  The 
coloring  of  the  Cape  was  but  a  rustic 
drab  contrasted  with  the  brilliance  of 
the  East. 

A  century  and  a  half  of  Dutch  rule 
had  produced  only  slow  and  painful 
settlement.  The  Garden  in  Table  Val¬ 
ley  had,  it  is  true,  expanded  into  the 
districts  of  the  Cape,  Stellenbosch, 
Swellendam,  Graaf  Reinet  and  Uiten- 
hage;  but  the  town  only  contained  some 
six  thousand  Europeans,  and  life  be¬ 
yond  its  limits  was  rough.  The  home¬ 
steads  were  but  huts,  and  already  there 
was  apparent  that  love  of  isolation  and 
rude  freedom  which  thirty  or  forty 
years  later  was  responsible  for  the 
Great  Trek.  The  eyes  of  the  chief  offi¬ 
cials  still  turned  to  the  East  for  promo¬ 
tion  and  reward. 

At  the  time,  however,  the  southern 
part  of  Africa  was  placid,  and  contained 
greater  possibilities  for  trading  than  it 
did  a  few  years  later.  The  military 
movement  among  the  Zulus  which  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  horrors  of  Chaka’s 
slaughterings  had  only  Just  begun  to 
make  itself  felt. 
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It  was  only  a  few  years  before  that 
Godongwana — afterward  known  as 
Dingiswayo  (One  in  Distress) — bad  re¬ 
turned  from  his  mysterious  exile  in  the 
Cape  accompanied  by  a  malunyu  or 
white  man,  of  whom  strange  things 
were  whispered  in  the  kraals:  “On  his 
feet  there  were  no  toes,  his  heel  was 
so  long  as  to  penetrate  the  ground,  he 
was  mounted  on  an  animal  of  great 
speed,  and  carried  a  pole  in  his  hand 
which  spit  fire  and  thunder,  and  killed 
aU  the  wild  animals  he  looked  at.” 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  was  a  land  of 
peace  and  rude  plenty  which  Lieut- 
Gen.  Jan  Willem  Janssens  took  over 
from  Gen.  Dundas  on  20th  February, 
1803.  The  English  had  held  the  Cape 
for  nearly  eight  years. 

The  interval  to  the  second  capture 
was  brief,  but  it  seems  to  have  sufficed 
to  convince  the  English  Government  of 
the  importance  of  the  station;  and  it  is 
now  clear  that  when  Commodore  Home 
Popham’s  fleet  sailed  the  Government 
had  resolved  to  hold  the  Cape  for  good. 
The  size  of  the  expedition  assured  suc¬ 
cess  from  the  first,  unless  the  Dutch 
received  assistance  from  some  unex¬ 
pected  quarter.  Major-Gen.  Baird,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  troops,  had 
served  at  the  Cape  for  a  year,  and  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  fortifications. 
His  force  comprised  six  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty-four  rank  and  file. 
The  transports  and  the  warships  sailed 
in  two  parties  and  united  at  Madeira, 
the  first  section  sailing  from  Falmouth, 
and  the  second  and  stronger  from  Cork. 

It  must  have  been  a  stirring,  if  un¬ 
pleasant,  sight  which  met  the  gaze  of 
the  watchers  from  the  lower  part  of 
Table  Mountain  on  the  morning  of  4th 
January,  1806,  when  the  English  fleet 
of  sixty-three  ships  cast  anchor  be¬ 
tween  Robben  Island  and  the  Blueberg 
shore.  A  rough  sea  was  running,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  morning  of  the  6th 
that  disembarkation  began  under  the 
shelter  of  Melkbosh  Point,  a  low  spit 
of  rocks  running  some  considerable 
distance  into  the  sea. 


The  landing  was  not  resisted  with 
energy.  A  few  Batavian  marksmen 
sniped  the  boats  from  the  shelter  of  the 
scrubby  sandhills;  but  the  guns  of  the 
warships  Diadem,  Leda,  Encounter  and 
Protector  covered  the  beach.  The 
Highland  brigade  landed  first,  and  the 
entire  force  got  ashore  with  the  loss  of 
only  one  boat  of  thirty-five  men. 
Standing  to-day  on  the  sand-dunes 
which  fringe  the  iron  shore,  and  watch¬ 
ing  the  long  roll  of  the  surf  on  even 
the  calmest  day,  one  wonders  that  the 
casualty  list  was  so  small. 

The  battle  of  Blueberg  was  soon  over. 
The  British  had  a  march  of  sixteen 
miles  from  their  landing  place  to  Cape¬ 
town,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  8th 
January  Janssens  set  out  to  oppose 
them.  At  5  o’clock  the  British  were 
seen  descending  the  shoulder  of  the 
Blueberg  toward  Capetown.  The  Dutch 
commander  spread  his  force  out  across 
tlie  line  of  the  advance  of  the  invaders. 
The  Highlanders  fired  at  long  range, 
and  then,  despite  the  tiring  march 
through  the  sand  under  a  sun  which 
was  every  minute  growing  more  fierce, 
they  fixed  bayonets  and  prepared  to 
charge  in  the  good  old  British  way. 
The  sight  was  enough  for  the  German 
mercenaries,  who  promptly  fled.  Some 
of  the  defenders  fought  well,  but  the 
defending  army  soon  crumbled  away, 
and  the  British  marched  into  Cape¬ 
town  with  a  loss  of  fifteen  killed  and 
two  hundred  wounded.  Janssens  re¬ 
tired  to  the  mountains,  and  Col.  Von 
Prophalow,  who  had  been  left  in  com¬ 
mand  at  Capetown,  surrendered  Fort 
Knokke  on  the  evening  of  9th  January, 
and  signed  the  articles  of  capitulation 
on  10th  January.  Within  a  week  Jans¬ 
sens  also  had  to  surrender  before  the 
overwhelming  superiority  of  the 
British. 

Thus  ended  the  fight  for  the  Cape 
one  hundred  years  ago;  and  on  6th 
March,  1806,  to  quote  the  historian  of 
the  colony,  “the  squadron  bearing  the 
last  representatives  of  the  dominion 
of  the  Netherlands  over  the  Cape 
Ck)lony  set  sail  for  Holland.” 


A  Syndicated  Prince. — IV. 


A  Syndicated  Prince.* 

Part  II. — The  Prince. 

By  BILRTRAND  W.  BABCOCK. 


I. 

THE  MASTER  OF  ARTS. 

T  was  a  most  extraordinary 
room.  The  walls  and  wains¬ 
coting  were  old,  but  of  the 
_  richest  oak.  Upon  the  som¬ 
ber  walls  faces  from  the  brushes  of  old 
masters  leaped  out  white  and  startling 
from  darkly  dense  backgrounds.  The 
floors  were  inlaid  marble,  and  the 
shape  of  the  room  angled  about  into 
alcoves,  suggesting  hidden  doors  and 
mysterious  outlets.  From  the  long 
state  table  in  the  center  to  the  straight- 
backed  carved  chairs  with  their  knobs 
of  grinning  satyrs  and  gnomes,  the 
original  furniture  had  been  rare  and 
antique.  Despite  the  long  windows,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  carved  ceiling  to  the 
floor,  the  room  strangely  lacked  sun¬ 
light.  Were  it  not  for  certain  recent 
changes,  the  apartment  might  have 
seemed  even  more  cheerless  and  dis¬ 
agreeable.  But  there  had  been  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  room,  which  had  made  it 
possibly  unique  among  the  rooms  in 
any  mansion  in  Regent  Park,  not  to  say 
in  London  itself. 

Blissfully  ignorant,  or,  more  likely, 
indifferent,  to  the  value  of  the  old 
paintings  on  the  wall,  the  apartment’s 
present  occupant  had  hung  in  every 
available  space  between  the  old  paint¬ 
ings  posters,  glaring  lithographs  and 
etchings  of  ballet  dancers,  heads  of 
actresses  and  chorus  girls,  all  duly 
autographed.  In  one  place  a  red, 
roguish  dancer  in  ballet  costume  was 


pirouetting  on  the  tips  of  the  toes  of 
one  little  foot,  while  with  the  other 
she  kicked  the  time  in  a  clock  which 
framed  her  in  its  circle.  The  denizen 
of  these  quarters  had  added  plentifully 
to  the  furnishings.  His  importations 
included  red  plush  Morris  chairs,  a 
wide,  straight,  soft  lounge,  swinging 
from  the  ceiling  by  gilded  chains,  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  Turkish  spread  and  piled 
with  various  smart  pillows  of  pro¬ 
nounced  designs.  Persian  rugs  and 
Oriental  novelties  were  bestrewn  about 
the  floors.  A  crackling  fire  roared  in 
the  ancient  fireplace,  now  dug  out  of 
its  stone  coverings. 

The  Honorable  Mr.  Ten  Eyck  (for¬ 
merly  Benjamin  Snikes,  stage  manager 
of  the  Cadiz  Theatre,  New  York  City, 
U.  S.  A.),  doing  all  in  his  power  to 
make  the  cavernous,  ungainly  room  as 
cheerful  and  homelike  as  possible,  had 
brought  about  as  much  resemblance  to 
a  certain  little  theatrical  office  on 
Broadway  as  a  sumptuous  state  room 
in  a  cold  old  castle  permitted.  In  any 
event,  he  had  succeeded  In  producing  a 
most  grotesque  effect,  the  very  sight  of 
which  begat  in  Mr.  Snikes  a  feeling 
that  the  sophisticated  American  might 
have  recognized  as  homesickness.  Yet 
he  was  brilliantly  prosperous,  as  the 
entries  that  he  was  Just  now  making 
in  his  ledger  showed.  Peculiar  and  in¬ 
teresting,  they  were  somewhat  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Monday  A.  M. — Lady  Douslas,  Canter 

Ken.  Park  (%  hour)..  £500 
“  "  — Lady  Brooks.  Canter 

Ken.  Park  (%  hour)..  500 
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Monday  A.  M. — L^dy  Warren.  Drlva, 

Reaent  Park  (H  hour)  SOO 
"  “  — L.ady  Cheeseborouah. 

momtna  call .  700 

“  "  — Duchaaa  Antelberry, 

luncheon .  500 

Monday  P.  M. — Countess  Cranberry  — 

P.  If.  reception .  1,000 

“  — Carlisle  Assn — an  ad¬ 
dress  .  600 

“  •'  — Lady  Vera  Nevlll — 

compliment  .  500 

Monday  Nlftht. — Dueness  Blltborouah, 

dance  In  evening .  1,000 

“  **  — Sundries  at  above  dance 

against  tradesmen .  1,500 

Total  . £7,200 


Ten  Eyck  smacked  his  lips  Joyously. 

“Seventy-two  hundred  pounds,”  said 
he,  “and  only  a  part  of  the  total  profit 
which  passed  through  my  hands  with¬ 
out  sticking  to  them.” 

Smiling  with  the  satisfaction  of  a 
man  who  has  had  a  full  meal,  be  that 
of  gold,  he  laid  down  his  pen. 

“Ah!”  he  soliloquized  to  his  ink  bot¬ 
tle,  “the  popularity  of  this  American 
prince  is  amazing.  To  think  that  the 
proudest  ladies  in  the  land  are  willing 
to  pay  one  thousand  pounds  for  his 
presence  at  an  afternoon  tea,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fabulous  prices  bis  auto¬ 
graph  brings.  And  yet  he  is  nothing 
without  Northrup  and  the  syndicate. 
That  Northrup  is  a  wonderful  man.  In 
three  short  years  he’s  put  this  Ameri¬ 
can  prince  into  the  best  European  so¬ 
ciety,  made  him  the  leader  of  the  fash¬ 
ionable  world,  so  that  his  adoption  of 
a  necktie  is  awaited  with  the  anxiety 
of  diplomatic  negotiations.  Tes,  the 
old  man’s  certainly  great.  He’s  done 
all  this,  and  he  takes  most  of  the  profit, 
too;  that  is” — and  Ten  EJyck  grinned 
expansively,  as  he  slapped  his  own 
pocket — “that  is,  most  of  it.  Now,  if  I 
were  this  Charles  Stuart - ” 

He  was  cut  short  in  his  soliloquy 
here  by  the  entrance  of  Nelson  North¬ 
rup,  who  was  rubbing  his  hands  and 
smiling,  until  his  nose  peered  over  his 
mouth. 

“Greeting  to  thee,  O  Master  of  Arts 
and  Equerry  to  his  Most  Gracious. 
Highness  Charles  Edward  Stuart, 
prince  by  grace  of  the  Northrup  syndi¬ 
cate,”  said  he. 

Ten  Eyck  fell  into  his  mood. 

“And  greeting  to  thee,  0  syndicate, 
by  whose  benign  grace  Charles  Stuart 
is  prince!” 


“And  say.  Ten  Eyck,  that  was  mine 
own  Ben  Snikes  erstwhile,  we’re  doing 
better  now  than  running  burlesques  on 
Broadway,”  essayed  Northrup,  still  in 
humor. 

“Most  august,  if  it  please  thee,”  said 
the  other  with  a  mock  bow,  “I  would 
fain  observe  our  business  is  vastly  im¬ 
proved.” 

“Now  chuck  all  this,”  said  Northrup 
briskly,  “and  let’s  to  business.  Have 
you  your  book  there?  Well,  Just  take 
this  down.” 

While  the  other  transcribed  with 
some  facility  in  shorthand,  Northrup 
rapidly  dictated: 

“To-morrow  morning  the  Prince  goes 
to  a  morning  musicale  at  Lady  Curtis’, 
for  which  you  will  collect  one  thousand 
pounds.  If  he  is  asked  to  sing  by  her 
ladyship  and  pressed  by  the  whole  com¬ 
pany,  and  if  he  does  sing,  you  will  in 
addition  collect  five  hundred  pounds 
from  her  ladyship.” 

In  an  aside  to  his  business  observa¬ 
tions  he  added: 

“When  I  saw  her  last,  she  was  not 
quite  certain  that  she  could  afford  to 
have  him  sing.” 

“One  minute,”  mumbled  Ten  Eyck, 
writing,  “m-m-m-m — Lady  Curtis,  one 
thousand  pounds,  possibly  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred.” 

“If  he  sings,”  continued  Northnip, 
“you  will  also  collect  three  hundred 
pounds  from  the  publishers  of  this 
song,  ‘For  Love  Alone,’  Messrs.  Hell- 
bert.  Sluggard  &  Co.  Also  three  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  from  Beatrice  Burton,  the 
author  and  composer.” 

“Have  you  got  that?” 

“Yes,”  nodded  Ten  Eyck. 

“Early  in  the  afternoon  the  Prince 
will  attend  a  private  picture  sale  at 
Marhelm’s.  There  he  will  admire 
these  pictures:  ‘Innocence,’  by  Allen 
Clarke;  ‘Without  Price,’  by  Dadronne, 
and  ‘Love  in  a  Garret,'  by  Marple.  For 
this  service  you  will  make  an  entry 
against  the  artists  of  forty  per  cent 
of  the  selling  price.  ‘They  will  all  be 
in  the  syndicate.  Charge  Marheim 
five  hundred  pounds  for  the  Prince’s 
visit  Then  take  a  cab  you  will  find  at 
the  door.  The  man  on  the  box  will 
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hand  you  a  check  for  twenty-five 
pounds,  which  you  will  credit  to  cab 
exploitation. 

“Drive  at  once  to  Lady  Jordan’s 
Literary  Society.  The  address  is  here. 
The  Prince  will  read  a  poem  by  Ham¬ 
mond.  Charge  Lady  Jordan  three  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  and  Hammond  three  hun¬ 
dred.  Then  you’ll  have  one  more 
afternoon  reception  at  the  Duchess  of 
Arble’s,  for  which  she’ll  give  you  eight 
hundred  pounds  at  least.  She  can  af¬ 
ford  it,  for  she’s  been  in  bad  odor 
socially  since  that  divorce,  and  she  can 
well  afford  that  much  for  her  rehabili¬ 
tation,  which  is  accomplished  by  the 
Prince’s  visit.’’ 

M-m-m — Duchess  of  Arble,  eight 
hundred  or  more,”  repeated  Ten  Eyck. 

“What  about  the  evening?”  he  in¬ 
quired. 

“I’ll  attend  to  that,”  answered 
Northrup.  “I  need  the  Prince  at  my 
theatre  in  the  evening,  as  I’m  going 
to  put  on  that  production  of  mine  that 
failed  in  New  York,  ‘Trumpets  of 
Vice.’  Then  New  York  will  go  wild 
over  it.” 

“Good  idea!”  exclaimed  Ten  Eyck, 
enthusiastically. 

“Now,  here’s  a  list  of  articles  the 
Prince  will  advertise  at  that  reception 
to-night  at  the  Countess  of  Essfolk’s,” 
continued  Northrup.  ‘‘The  only  items 
of  importance  are  those  of  the  Hibson 
Tea  Company,  who  pay  a  thousand 
pounds  for  having  the  Prince  speak 
of  their  Special  Royal  Brand  of  tea  to 
the  ladies,  and  Zimmerman  &  Smith, 
the  bakers,  who  pay  a  thousand  for  a 
similar  favor  to  their  ladyfingers.  A 
number  of  minor  articles,  pictures  and 
books  are  there,  too.  You’ll  arrange 
with  the  Prince  about  them.” 

“How  shall  the  Prince  manage  about 
the  tea  and  ladyfingers?” 

‘‘Oh,  you  and  he  can  settle  that,” 
said  Northrup,  with  an  impatient  ges¬ 
ture  of  his  hands.  “He’s  clever  enough 
in  those  things.  I  can’t  do  It  all  my¬ 
self.” 

"All  right,  then,”  agreed  Ten  Eyck. 
“Anything  else?” 

“One  thing  more,  Snikes.  I  hardly 
need  caution  j'ou  to  use  the  greatest 


care  in  your  dealings  with  all  people 
who  pay  you  money.  Always  remem¬ 
ber  to  tell  them  that  you  get  the  money 
yourself;  that  as  Private  Secretary  and 
SlqueiTy  to  the  Prince  you  keep  track 
of  his  engagements,  and  it’s  a  very  easy 
matter  for  you  to  tell  him  he  has  an 
engagement  at  such  and  such  a  place.” 

"Never  fear,”  said  Ten  Eyck,  confi¬ 
dently;  “I  manage  those  things  O.  K. 
I’ve  not  been  in  the  ‘perfesh’  all  these 
years  for  nothing.” 

“Humph!  Let  me  think  now.  be¬ 
lieve  that’s  all.  Hm-aa-er —  Let  me 
see.  For  this  entertainment  at  the 
Countess  of  Essfolk’s  we  ought  to 
charge  her  one  thousand  pounds,  as  it’s 
an  all-night  reception  with  dancing, 
but  I’ve  got  a  little  scheme  on  hand 
that  may  make  the  Countess  one  with 
us,  so  we’ll  let  her  off  with  eight  hun¬ 
dred.” 

“The  Countess’s  a  hard  woman  to 
get  money  out  of,”  volunteered  Ten 
Eyck. 

“Yes,  I  know  it,”  returned  Northrup, 
thoughtfully,  “but  if  she  objects  to  the 
price,  remind  her  that  the  Prince  pro¬ 
vides  the  refreshments,  the  decorations 
and  the  orchestra.” 

“Which,”  said  Ten  Eyck  dryly, 
pursing  his  lips,  “is  but  a  ghastly  con¬ 
cession,  since  the  caterer,  the  deco¬ 
rator  and  the  orchestra  all  pay  to  be 
hired.” 

“It’ll  satisfy  her,  anyway,”  said 
Northrup,  impatiently,  “Now,  I  must 
be  off.” 

II. 

THE  LITTLE  BIT  ON  THE  SIDE. 

Hardly  had  Northrup  left  Ten  Eyck 
to  his  own  money  ambitions  when 
there  was  a  light  tap  upon  the  door. 
The  equerry  shifted  his  cigar  to  the 
other  side  of  his  mouth,  expectorated 
and  called  “Come!”  With  a  rustle  of 
defiant  silk  the  Countess  of  Essfolk 
swept  into  the  room. 

“Ah,  good  morning  to  you!”  said 
Ten  Eyck,  nodding  to  her  familiarly. 
“One  minute,”  and  he  added  a  column 
of  figures  carefully,  blotted  the  writing 
slowly,  and  then,  wheeling  around  in 
his  office  chair,  with  the  points  of  his 
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fingers  touching  each  other,  gave  his 
attention  to  my  lady,  the  Countess  of 
Essfolk. 

She  had  been  wandering  somewhat 
gingerly  about  the  room.  Her  elevated 
lorgnette  was  plainly  agitated  by  what 
she  had  been  regarding.  Her  face 
wore  a  look  of  shocked  bewilderment, 
as  she  started  at  Ten  Eyck’s  brisk 
“Ready!”  and  took  the  uncomfortable 
(to  her)  low  chair,  which  he  pushed 
forward  with  his  foot  Inwardly  she 
declared  it  a  perfectly  shocking  place 
to  sit  on,  so  low  and  uncertain. 

“I  want  to  know,”  she  said,  sitting 
up  rigidly,  “what  I  am  to  pay  for  your 
having  slipped  an  entry  of  my  recep¬ 
tion  into  the  Prince’s  engagement 
book?” 

“One  thousand  pounds,”  said  Ten 
Eyck,  smoothly. 

“One  thousand  pounds!”  ejaculated 
her  ladyship. 

“One  thousand  pounds,”  repeated 
Ten  Eyck,  suavely. 

“Why,  that’s  outrageous,”  she  de¬ 
clared;  “the  Rajah  of  Sampur's  secre¬ 
tary  only  charged  two  hundred.” 

“But,  your  ladyship,  the  Rajah  of 
Sampur  is  only  a  little,  obscure  Indian 
alleged  dignitary,  while  Prince  Charles 
Edward  Stuart  belongs  to  England’s 
oldest  and  greatest  family,  and  is, 
moreover,  the  leader  of  the  culture 
and  fashion  of  the  entire  world.” 

“There’s  something  in  that,”  mused 
her  ladyship,  with  much  the  expres¬ 
sion  she  wore  when  her  milliner  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  her  to  buy  a  hat  she  didn’t 
want. 

“There’s  everything  in  that,”  said 
Ten  Eyck,  “and,  besides,  I  furnish 
music  and  refreshments.” 

“But  you  get  your  commission,”  said 
her  ladyship,  with  shrewdness,  “from 
the  musicians  and  the  caterer.” 

“True,  but  you  do  not  have  to  pay 
for  that” 

“Well,”  sighed  the  Countess,  rising, 
“I’li  write  you  a  check  then.” 

“Thank  you  very  much,”  said  Ten 
Eyck.  “Now,  Countess,  please  be  care¬ 
ful  to  say  nothing  of  this  to  any  one 
where  it  may  reach  the  Prince’s  ears, 
for  I  shouldn’t  want  him  to  know  of 


his  secretary’s  little  speculation  any 
more  than  your  ladyship  wants  the 
fashionable  world  to  know  that  you’ve 
paid  one  thousand  pounds  for  the 
Prince’s  presence  at  your  house  to¬ 
night” 

“Gracious!”  said  the  Countess,  shud¬ 
dering  at  the  prospect.  Then  she  add¬ 
ed,  somewhat  bitterly:  “Well,  the 
House  of  Essfolk  has  received  Stuarts 
before  and  paid  for  it,  too,  though 
not  in  money.  Royal  favor  is  always 
costly,  but  in  these  degenerate  days  it 
has  been  reduced  to  its  commercial 
equivalent,  and  cash  is  the  rule.” 

She  sighed,  moving  toward  the  door. 

“Well,  I  suppose  I’ll  have  to  pay  you 
that  much.”  She  stopped  suddenly. 
“Gracious!”  she  gasped  with  a  shiver, 
'T  do  hope  no  one  heard  our  bargain.” 
She  looked  about  suspiciously.  “I  paid 
a  good  fat  fee  to  that  Irish  valet  to 
pass  me  secretly.” 

“You  are  In  perfectly  safe  hands. 
Countess,”  said  Ten  Eyck,  escorting 
her  to  the  door  and  opening  it  lor  her. 
“Good  day.  Countess.” 

“Good  day,  and — er — I  suppose  you’ll 
be  there,  too?”  She  put  it  as  a  ques¬ 
tion.  The  ladies  of  London  were  al¬ 
ways  eager  to  entertain  the  Prince’s 
American  attaches,  despite  their  quaint 
crudenesses. 

“To  be  sure,”  said  Ten  Eyck,  smiling 
gradousJy. 

“Eight  hundred  pounds  profit  for  the 
syndicate  and  an  odd  two  hundred  for 
myself,”  mused  Ten  Eyck  when  the 
Countess  had  left  him.  “Ah,  but  it 
takes  an  American  to  develop  the 
money-making  possibilities  of  this  lit¬ 
tle  ancient  isle.” 

While  Ten  Eyck,  Master  of  Arts  to 
Prince  Charles  Stuart,  was  earning  his 
own  two  hundred  pounds  Dennis  La- 
rles,  Valet  to  the  Prince  of  Fashion, 
was  dressing  his  master  in  a  mode  that 
the  fashion  papers  would  describe  im¬ 
mediately  as  “a  la  Stuart,”  The  toilet 
over,  Dennis’s  master  left  the  dressing 
room,  passed  through  the  outer  recep¬ 
tion  apartment  into  the  great  hail, 
against  whose  walls  stiff  lackeys  in 
livery  stood  like  statues. 
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Upon  the  departure  of  his  Prince, 
Dennis,  having  gathered  together  a 
queer  assortment  of  articles,  strode  to 
the  door  with  a  gait  oddly  suggestive 
of  Neison  Northrup.  To  the  under 
valet  he  tossed  an  order,  “Look  lively.” 
Then  he  moved  into  his  own  little  of¬ 
fice,  for  the  position  of  Valet  to  the 
Leader  of  Pashion  was  no  menial  em¬ 
ployment.  Noblemen  of  minor  rank, 
but  blue  blood,  had  sought  It.  Here 
Dennis  laboriously  calculated  with  the 
aid  of  a  little  black  pencil  and  a  brown 
bound  notebook.  This  finished,  he 
lighted  a  perfumed  cigarette.  While 
the  smoke  curled  lazily  above  his  head 
Mr.  Dennis  Laries  flung  himself  down 
on  a  lounge  and  closed  his  eyes  in 
blissful  luxuriousness.  When  the 
cigarette  was  finished  Dennis,  tossing 
it  away,  sat  up  smartly  and  frowned 
impatiently, 

“Those  damned  little  dukelets  are 
always  late,”  he  complained,  “keeping 
a  man  of  my  position.  Valet  to  the 
Prince  of  Fashion,  waiting.” 

Here  his  vast  anger  gave  way  to  his 
natural  good  humor,  and  a  broad  smile 
expanded  itself  over  his  expressive 
countenance. 

“Oh,  it  does  my  Irish  soul  good,”  he 
chuckled,  “to  be  after  dictating  the 
fashions  to  a  bunch  of  English  duke¬ 
lets.  earlets  and  dudes.  Here  come 
the  spalpeens  now.” 

He  let  them  in  through  an  innocent¬ 
looking  oil  painting  of  “Knights  of  the 
Holy  Grail”  on  the  wall — in  reality  a 
door  opening  into  a  secret  passage 
leading  into  the  park.  His  expected 
visitors  proved  to  be  half  a  dozen 
diminutive  fellows  of  the  dandy  type. 
They  came  stumbling  out  of  the  dark 
passageway  beyond  into  the  brightly 
illuminated  room,  blinking  and  cough¬ 
ing. 

Dennis  was  in  a  stem  mood. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  he,  “you’ve  kept 
me.  the  Prince’s  Valet,  waiting.  Don’t 
you  know  I’ve  got  other  things  to  do 
besides  talking  with  you?  I’ve  had  to 
dress  the  Prince,  to  be  sure.” 

“Ah,  to  be  sure — dress  the  Prince!” 
echoed  the  Marquis  Strutboutey.  “What 


a  privilege,”  he  continued,  cocking  his 
monocle  in  the  wrong  eye — a  fashion 
recently  inaugrurated  by  the  Prince — 
“to  be  near  His  Highness’s  person.” 

“We’re  doosid  sorry,  Laries,”  spoke 
up  the  Honorable  Algernon  Graves, 
“but  we  stopped  to  buy  some  of  that 
champagne  you  told  us  last  night  the 
Prince  drinks.” 

“Sawry  to  keep  you  waiting,  old 
chap,”  drawled  Villaincourt  Vernon 
Villain.  “Have  a  clgawette;  do.” 

“Thanks.”  said  Dennis,  apparently 
mollified,  “but  now,  gentlemen,  let’s 
to  business.” 

The  young  peers  produced  dainty 
tablets  of  white  celluloid,  tipped  with 
coral,  another  fashion  of  recent  Stuart 
origin. 

“To-night,”  said  the  Valet,  “the 
Prince  wears  a” - 

He  paused  theatrically  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  one  telling  a  ghost  story  and 
stopping  at  the  crucial  point. 

“A-a-a-a-a?”  murmured  the  peers  in 
a  breath. 

“Sure.  I’ve  half  a  mind  to  tell  you 
wrong,”  said  Dennis,  “so  that  when 
you  get  to  the  reception  you’ll  have 
the  wrong  things  on  and  people’ll  see  It 
and  comment  on  your  lack  of  style.” 

Consternation  spread  like  a  wave 
among  the  young  peers. 

Mingled  expressions  of  appeal,  ruf¬ 
fled  indignation  and  apprehension 
stood  upon  their  vapid  countenances, 
for  these  little  ones  had  a  certain 
small  position  in  the  realm  of  fashion 
to  maintain.  The  title  of  the  “Six 
Satellites  of  the  Prince”  they  had  ac¬ 
quired.  The  glory  of  being  in  turn  the 
reflection  of  this  arbiter  of  fashion 
was  theirs. 

“My  deah  fellah - ”  began  Villain- 

court. 

“This  is  awful!”  declared  a  little 
youth,  familiarly  known  in  London  so¬ 
ciety  as  “Bullet,”  but  bearing  In  reality 
the  euphonious  appellation  of  Lord  Al¬ 
bert  EJdward  Worcestershire  Wofold. 

“Shocking!”  exclaimed  the  Honor¬ 
able  Algernon  Graves,  plainly  touched 
to  the  quick.  “I  should  lose  my  inti¬ 
macy  with  the  Prince,”  he  added, 
aghast. 
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“EZh?”  said  Dennis,  with  great  ex¬ 
pression. 

“Why,"  declared  Algy,  fatuously,  “at 
Lady  Jordan’s  ball  he  and  I  were  off 
in  a  comer  quite  alone,  when  His  Hi^- 
ness  turned  to  me  and  said - ” 

“Yes,  yes - ?”  stuttered  the  others, 

excitedly. 

“A  beautiful  day,  wasn’t  it,  Duke?” 

“Br-r-r-r-r!”  said  Dennis. 

“What  are  we  to  expect?’’  inquired 
the  Marquis  Strutboutey,  anxiously. 

“We-el,  gentlemen,’’  said  Dennis,  “I’ll 
let  you  off  this  time.  To-night  His 
Highness  wears  a  Stuart  Royal  shoe 
No.  7,  style  B,  made  by  J.  Franklin 
Palmer  &  Company — address  on  this 
slip.’’ 

The  peers  copied  the  style  and  de¬ 
scription  eagerly. 

“His  stockings  are  finest  black  silk, 
style  C,  made  by  Haug  &  Company — 
address  on  this  slip.  Got  that?’’ 

“Dress  clothes,’’  continued  Dennis, 
“by  Davis  &  Company,  style  XX,  lined 
with  white  satin — address  here.  Get  a 
hustle  on  you,  now.” 

“Collars  and  cuffs  by  Regal  & 
Markem,  style  XYZ.  Sleeve  buttons, 
collar  buttons,  pearl  and  plain  white 
studs  for  shirt  by  Aldrich  &  Company. 
Ruffled  shirt  by  L.  S.  Seamons,  style 
‘Sovereign.’  Gloves,  white  suede, 
Keith  &  Newton.  Necktie,  white  china 
silk,  loop  bow,  Marshall  &  Company, 
style  B.  Hat,  emshed  silk,  black  with 
white  satin  lining,  Marcus  Hunt  & 
Company.  Rings  and  Jewelry  by  J.  I. 
C.  Black,  list  and  address  on  this  slip. 
Watch,  penknife,  cigarette  case,  etc., 
by  Humphrey.  Evening  coat,  black 
gros  grain  silk,  cape  sleeves,  lined  with 
white  satin,  Morrice  Milliken  Com¬ 
pany.” 

“Underwear?” 

“Underwear,  finest  silk,  white  with 
thin  black  stripes  running  down  sides. 
Made  by  Arslie,  Wood  &  Crumby. 

“Now,  gentlemen,  I  think  that’s  all. 
And  if  you  pay  up  your  weekly  install¬ 
ment,  I’ll  be  obliged  to  you.” 

“Aw,  but  you  forgot  about  the  gar¬ 
ters?”  suggested  the  Marquis  timidly. 

“To  be  sure,  I  did.  I  make  them  my¬ 
self,  and  slip  'em  into  the  Prince’s 


things.  I’ve  just  ten  pairs  left.  Now, 
they’ll  cost  Just  ten  pounds  a  pair. 
Each  pair  is  guaranteed  to  have  been 
worn  by  the  Prince.” 

Elxcitedly  the  peers  produced  the 
money  and  obtained  the  coveted  gar¬ 
ters. 

“Now  that  weekiy  installment,  if  you 
please,  gentlemen,  for  private  and  con¬ 
fidential  information  I’m  after  furnish¬ 
ing  you  with,  a  pound  from  each  of 
you.” 

The  peers  paid  off  this  slight  debt, 
and  Dennis  appeared  at  last  satisfied 
with  them. 

“Everything’s  square  as  a  circle 
now,”  said  he.  “Run  along  with  you, 
gentlemen,  and  dress.  You’ll  probably 
find  representatives  of  the  various 
concerns  awaiting  you  outside,  so  you 
won’t  be  late  for  the  reception.” 

Out  fiied  the  thin  little  thread  of 
dandles. 

Dennis  hummed  after  the  manner  of 
one  grown  blase  with  fortune,  and 
counted  his  earnings. 

“My  little  bit  on  the  side  doesn’t 
amount  to  so  much  as  some  others,  but 
it  keeps  me  from  complaining.  Be¬ 
sides,  it’ll  increase  as  time  flies,  to  be 
sure,”  he  ruminated  with  a  far-away 
expression  in  his  eyes.  “The  day  will 
yet  dawn,  Dennis  Laries,  when  you’ll 
be  after  able  to  send  for  Maggie  Moy- 
nihan  to  share  your  fortunes  with  you 
in  this  cold  country.” 

He  folded  the  bills  and  placed  them 
carefully  in  a  gawdy  pocketbook. 

“And  now  I  must  go  and  instruct 
Circle  Number  Four  in  the  art  of 
dressing  like  a  Prince,”  said  Denni.s. 

III. 

A  WORM  THAT  TURNED. 

Prom  the  women’s  covered  entrance 
of  the  Hotel  Cecil  there  came  a  party 
of  Americans,  consisting  of  an  impos¬ 
ing  and  haughty  middle-aged  woman, 
who  held  her  rather  apparently  artifi¬ 
cial  form  and  elaborately  coiffured  head 
in  fine  imitation  of  a  duchess  dowager, 
a  slight  girl  with  a  bright,  piquant 
face,  which,  however,  at  this  time  wore 
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an  expression  of  disdain  and  impa¬ 
tience;  and  close  behind  another  young 
girl,  one  whose  exquisite,  haunting 
beauty  heid  the  memory  of  the  on¬ 
looker.  Her  eyes  had  a  strange,  sub¬ 
tle  expression  in  them,  and  her  ripe  red 
lips  were  parted  just  a  trifle,  revealing 
the  straight,  even  little  teeth  within. 
Her  coloring  was  vivid.  She  had  the 
carriage  and  grace  of  a  young  queen. 
As  her  light  evening  wrap  slipped  from 
her  shoulders  her  perfect  neck  and 
arms  flashed  out  a  moment  under  the 
glare  of  the  lights. 

Instantly  the  nervously  stepping, 
blustering  man,  who  was  following  the 
party  somewhat  humbly  in  the  rear, 
replaced  the  wrap  closely  about  her, 
while  he  admonished  fussily: 

“This  blamed  foggy  hole  ’ll  be  the 
death  of  us  all  yet.  There,  keep  that 
close  about  you,  Helen.” 

“Alvah!”  came  a  voice  from  the  car¬ 
riage,  “pray  hurry.  The  Countess  will 
be  shocked  if - ” 

“Coming,  coming,  coming,”  returned 
her  husband  hastily.  Then  he  helped 
his  niece  into  the  waiting  carriage.  The 
footmen  closed  the  doors  with  a  sharp 
bang,  climbed  to  the  box,  and  then  the 
clip-clop  of  the  horse’s  hoofs  were 
heard  on  the  smooth  asphalt  pavement. 

There  was  silence  for  a  space  within 
the  carriage.  Mrs.  Worth  was  collect¬ 
ing  her  thoughts.  After  a  moment  she 
turned  to  Jean,  who  sat  a  little  forward 
in  her  seat,  looking  steadfastly  through 
the  window,  so  that  only  the  profile  of 
her  cheek  was  visible  to  her  mother, 

“I  want  you  to  be  particularly  care¬ 
ful  in  your  bearing  and  demeanor  to¬ 
night,  Jean,”  began  Mrs.  Worth. 

The  girl  tightened  her  lips  and 
clinched  her  little  hand  tight  about  the 
swinging  carriage  strap.  She  made  no 
response. 

“Be  very  careful  with  whom  you 
speak,  and  how.  And  above  all.  re¬ 
member  that  you  are  your  own  moth¬ 
er’s  daughter,  and  fairly  shine!” 

“I’ll  remember  it!”  said  Jean  grimly, 
turning  suddenly  about.  “I’ll  remem¬ 
ber,”  she  repeated  wildly;  “I’ll — I’ll 
shine,  mother,” 


Mrs.  Worth  regarded  her  doubtfully; 
then,  seemingly  satisfied  with  her  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  girl’s  face,  alternately 
in  shadow  and  light  as  the  lamps  of 
the  city  intermittently  flashed  down 
on  it,  she  continued: 

“Don’t  be  too  bright.  A  long  experi¬ 
ence  has  convinced  me  that  the  girl 
who  is  too  bright  never  marries,  or,  if 
she  does,  it  isn’t  well.  Men  don’t  want 
wit  for  a  wife.  They  want  sweet,  in¬ 
terested  Intelligence,  ready  sympathy; 
but  genius,  never.  And  genius  goes 
with  dinner  never  on  time.” 

“What  marked  talent  for  language 
you  are  revealing,  mommy  dear,”  said 
Jean,  with  a  dry  little  cough. 

“I  tell  you,”  retorted  Mrs.  Worth, 
unmoved,  “such  girls  never  succeed. 
Look  at  Helen  there,  for  instance.” 

“Oh,  as  for  me,”  said  Helen  out  of 
the  shadow,  “I  can  always  take  care  of 
myself  sans  a  husband  at  all,  if  it 
comes  to  that.” 

Mrs.  Worth  sighed. 

“Our  trip,”  she  said  complainingly, 
“hasn’t  been  much  of  a  success  so  far, 
and  all  owing  to  your  father  there. 
That  Count  he  looked  up  had  whole 
generations  of  ancestors  and  a  castle 
full  of  portraits  of  his  family,  and  we, 
thinking  he  was  a  fraud,  had  the  au¬ 
dacity  to  snub  him.” 

“Oh,  mommy,  it  just  tickled  me  to 
death  to  do  it.  He  was  so  awfully 
yellow!” 

“He  was  a  count!” 

“Yes,  that’s  true.  I  suppose  Counts 
count  for  something.” 

“Don’t  be  impertinent!”  said  her 
mother,  severely. 

Mrs.  Worth  remained  silent  for  a 
moment,  and  then  continued : 

“I  wonder  what  her  silver  is  like?’' 

“Whose?”  asked  Jean,  surprised  at 
this  sudden  interjection  into  her  moth¬ 
er’s  train  of  conversation. 

“Why,  the  Countess  of  Essfolk’s,  of 
course,”  returned  Mrs.  Worth. 

“Oh,  I  thought  you  were  talking 
about - ” 

“Yes,  so  I  was.  Now,  let  me  see, 
where  was  I?” 
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"Up  to  the  bogus  Count  who  had 
real  ancestors  after  all.” 

“Yes,”  Mrs.  Worth  sighed  again. 
"Well,  we  certainly  have  been  most  un¬ 
fortunate.  We  haven’t  met  a  great 
many  of  the  nobility  yet.”  She  bright¬ 
ened.  “But  there’ll  be  whole  stacks  of 
them  there  to-night.  I  paid  enough 
for  our  invitations,  and  you  must  take 
advantage  of  this  splendid  opportunity, 
glrla” 

Suddenly  Jean  turned  until  she  faced 
her  mother. 

“See  here,  mommy,  when  we  sailed 
for  this  side,  I  reaiiy  was  quite  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  a  campaign  for  a  title, 
hut  I’m  tired  and  sick  of  it  all  now, 
and  I  Just  don’t  want  to  marry  one.” 

“Jeanette  Worth,  how  dare  you!” 

The  girl  shrank  back  a  moment, 
wavered  and  then  again  asserted  her¬ 
self. 

“I  won’t - ,”  she  began;  then  feel¬ 

ing,  rather  than  seeing,  her  mother’s 
gathering  wrath,  her  voice  grew  pite¬ 
ous. 

“Mommy,  dear,  you  really  and  truly 
wouldn’t  marry  Helen  and  me  off  to 
men  we  couldn’t  love,  would  you?” 

“Now,  Jean,”  said  her  mother,  ap¬ 
parently  touched  by  that  appealing 
quality  in  her  tones,  “we’ve  met  a  num¬ 
ber  of  titled  men  who  are  very  agree¬ 
able,  I’m  sure.  'There  was  the  Duke  of 
Arble.” 

“Oh,  dear!  He!  He’s  only  been  di¬ 
vorced  two  months  now,  and  he  can’t 
say  an3^ing  else  in  the  world  but 
“Oh,  re-ah-lly!’  ” 

“I  have  heard  him  discourse  most 
beautifully,”  said  Mrs.  Worth. 

“About  what?”  inquired  Jean. 

“About  the  dear  Prince,”  said  Mrs. 
Worth,  rolling  the  word  “prince”  over 
her  tongue  with  unctuous  slowness. 

“Oh,  do  stop  arguing,”  broke  in 
Helen,  querulously.  “It’s  nothing  but 
title,  title,  title  all  the  time.” 

“I’m  ashamed  of  you,  Helena  Worth. 
If  you  wish  to  forget  that  I  am  your 
aunt  and  have  treated  you  as  a  moth¬ 
er,  very  well  then,  but  at  least  I  shall 


not  allow  you  to  influence  my  own 
daughter.” 

“Jean’s  as  sick  and  tired  of  it  as  I 
am,”  snapped  Helen,  “and  so  is  uncle, 
too.” 

“Me?”  Mr.  Worth  awoke  with  a 
shock.  “Why,  I — now,  now,  now,  do 
calm  yourselves,  my  dears.” 

Jean  interrupted. 

“Well,  I  am,  anyhow,”  she  said.  “1 
agree  with  Cousin  Helen  entirely.  1 
w’on’t  be  nice  to  an  imbecile,  because  he 
has  a  title,  and  I  shan’t  let  any  of 
them  get  hold  of  my  little  pile,  and 
I’m  going  to  have  some  fun  to-night 
with  Dukes  and  Earls!” 

Before  Mrs.  Worth  could  recover 
from  her  dumfounded  astonishment  at 
such  unexpected  mutiny,  the  carriage 
had  stopped  with  a  jerk  and  the  coach¬ 
men  were  holding  the  doors  open  for 
them  to  descend. 

Jean  tripped  out  quickly  before  her 
mother,  and  went  lightly  and  swiftly 
ahead,  while  Helen,  with  an  inscrut¬ 
able  look  in  her  eyes,  quietly  held  the 
arm  of  her  speechless  aunt. 

Just  as  they  reached  the  door  Mrs. 
Worth  found  her  voice: 

“Alvah  Worth!”  she  exploded  in  a 
most  awful  voice,  “this  is  your  doing!” 

“Mine!”  Mr.  Worth  started  back. 

“Yes,  yours!  You  have  stood  by  and 
done  nothing  at  all!” 

IV. 

PRINCE  CHARDES  EDWARD 
STUART. 

Helen’s  teeth  were  set  firmly  to¬ 
gether.  An  agony  possessed  her  soul. 
Why  had  she  come  here?  She  had  no 
heart  for  the  shallow  entertainment 
which  she  knew  was  to  follow.  She 
had  purposely  avoided  going  to  all 
such  functions  on  the  continent,  though 
she  knew  that  their  money  would  have 
bought  them  an  entree  withersoever 
they  cared  to  go.  Then  why  had  she 
come  of  her  own  free  will  this  night, 
here  to  the  house  of  the  Countess  of 
Essfolk,  whose  tawdry  glitter  disgusted 
her? 
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In  almost  a  dazzled  fashion,  she 
glanced  about  her. 

“The  lights  hurt  my  eyes,”  she  mur¬ 
mured,  “and  these  people!  Oh,  these 
people!” 

“What  was  that  you  said?”  inquired 
her  aunt,  looking  back  over  her  plump 
shoulder. 

“Nothing,”  returned  Helen. 

Her  thoughts  grew  nervous  as  she 
wearied  of  creeping  up  in  this  slow 
fashion,  step  by  step,  in  line.  What 
odious  custom  v/as  this  which  required 
guests  on  such  an  occasion  to  make 
their  way  to  the  hostess  in  file,  in  order 
to  touch  her  finger  tips?  V/ho  were 
all  these  people?  Where  did  they  come 
from,  and  what  was  their  object  here? 
The  Countess  of  Essfolk  was  not  a 
popular  woman  in  London.  Why,  then, 
did  the  very  elite  of  the  city  eagerly 
seize  this  opportunity  to  partake  of 
her  hospitality?  All  in  a  moment 
Helen  understood.  A  terrible  gleam 
of  satire  passed  over  her  face  like  a 
shadow. 

Yes,  they  had  come,  one  and  all,  for 
the  same  motive.  Helen  caught  her 
breath  with  a  little  gasp.  And  she, 
too?  Yes,  she  too  had  come  for  that 
purpose.  She  knew  it  now,  though  she 
would  not  have  admitted  It  even  to 
herself  before.  She  had  come  this 
evening  for  one  reason  only — to  see 
once  more  Charles  Stuart! 

“Mrs. — er— ‘Worth?  Ah,  yes, charmed 
to  see  you — and — er — your  niece,  ah — 
yes.  Miss — a — a — ^Worth?  I  believe  I 
have  heard  of  her,”  this  last  very 
slowly. 

The  Countess  of  Essfolk’s  voice 
rasped  upon  the  young  girl’s  ears;  the 
touch  of  her  finger  tips  stung  Helen’s 
warm  little  hand.  To  herself  she  was 
sai'ing  inwardly: 

“Yes,  I  know  what  she  means.  She 
has  heard  my  name  in  connection  with 
his.  Perhaps  she  even  envies  me!” 

Then  the  Countess’s  voice  again, 
sweet  and  purring: 

“The  Prince,  you  know,  will  be  here 
to-night.” 


“So  I  understand,”  said  Helen  cold¬ 
ly,  moving  on. 

Surrounded  by  a  throng  of  the 
younger  scions  of  nobility,  Jean  Worth 
was  carrying  out  her  earlier  promise, 
when  Helen  and  her  father  joined  her. 
They  had  left  Mrs.  Worth  ponderously 
talking  to  the  Duke  of  Cheeseland, 
whose  fund  of  anecdotes  apropos  of 
Prince  Charles  Stuart  had  caused  her 
to  forget  all  her  other  worries. 

Helen  was  soon  made  acquainted 
with  her  cousin’s  admirers,  a  number 
of  whom  directed  their  admiration 
upon  her. 

“So  bright-eyed  feminine  America 
has  come  to  pay  its  homage  to  our 
Prince?”  the  Marquis  Strutboutey 
queried. 

“Your  Prince!”  said  Helen,  sarcastic¬ 
ally,  raising  her  eyebrows  faintly,  “I 
believe  he  is  an  American.” 

“Yes,  he  was  in  exile  over  there 
among  the  Yankees  for  a  time,”  lisped 
the  Marquis  fatuously. 

“Poor  fellow!”  murmured  Miss 
Worth,  sympathetically. 

“Won’t  you  take  a  little  stroll  with 
me.  Miss  Worth?”  begged  the  Honor¬ 
able  Bartlett  Carnsworth,  a  smooth¬ 
faced  young  diplomat  who  was  im¬ 
pressed  by  Miss  Worth’s  charms  and 
had  a  wholesome  regard  for  her  mill¬ 
ions. 

“Delighted,”  said  the  girl,  glad  to 
escape  from  the  Marquis  Strutboutey 
and  the  other  insipid  little  nobles. 

So  they  went  down  the  length  of  the 
shining  room,  until  they  found  a  little 
flowered  alcove  opening  upon  the  con¬ 
servatory,  An  avalanche  of  tropical 
palms  and  a  miniature  fountain  cut  it 
off  as  a  pretty  retreat.  Helen  sank 
into  the  rustic  chair  her  escort  placed 
for  her,  with  a  graceful  upward  smile. 
Opening  her  fan  slowly,  she  studied  its 
painted  landscape. 

“Tell  me,”  she  said  suddenly,  “are 
you  too  doubled  over  with  admiration 
and  worship  for  this  Charles  Stuart?” 

Bartlett  Carnsworth  pulled  the  ends 
of  his  Incipient  mustache. 
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“Well,  really,  no,  I  am  not — in  point 
of  fact,  that  is  to  say,  personaliy,  you 
know.” 

“Then - ?” 

“A  poor  beggar  like  myself,  you 
know,”  he  continued,  “can  scarcely  af¬ 
ford  to  be  out  of  favor  with  the  powers 
that  be.  Hence  I  am  here  to-night.” 

“But  why -  There  are  men  who 

can  afford  to  be  independent  of  him?” 

“!Xo  one  is  entirely  independent  of 
him  in  England,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,”  said  Carnsworth,  thoughtfully. 
“Positively,  it  is  a  fact  that  his  social 
power  is  such  that  he  can  make  or 
mar  any  person  socially  in  England. 
Then  he  is  an  idol  with  the  mas.ses. 
He  is  extremely  charitable  among 
them,  you  see,  and  the  reigning  house 
has  unfortunately  been  always  notori¬ 
ously  stingy  and  selfish.  This  fellow 
throws  his  money  among  them  right 
and  left,  and  in  his  way  is  much  of  a 
reformer  and  socialist,  just  enough,  in 
fact,  to  make  him  all  the  more  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  classes,  who  like  a  man  who 
stirs  them  up  once  in  a  while.  The 
reigning  house  is  actually  afraid  of 
him,  afraid  of  antagonizing  him.  He 
might  plunge  them  into  a  civil  war  or 
stir  up  riots  or  revolution,  don’t  you 
know.” 

“Oh,  but  he  surely  never  w'ould  do 
that.”  Helen  clasped  her  hands  and 
leaned  forward  almost  imploringly. 

Carnsworth  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“No  one  can  say.  He  is  immensely 
wealthy,  it  is  reported,  though  no  one 
seems  to  know  just  what  the  source  of 
his  income  is,  for  the  estate  given  back 
to  him  by  chancery  was  heavily  mort¬ 
gaged  and  in  awful  ruins.  In  fact,  he 
had  to  buy  or  rent  the  house  he  now 
occupies  in  Regent  Park.  But  he  seems 
to  have  unlimited  funds,  and  you  know 
nowadays  money  can  buy  anything.” 

“I  believe  that  is  true,”  said  Helen 
slowly. 

“It  is.  And  then,  as  I  said,  he  is 
excessively  popular  with  both  the 
classes  and  the  masses.” 

“People  have  peculiar  tastes,”  said 
Helen  with  an  averted  face. 

“You  do  not  like  him.  Miss  Worth? 
Oh  the  devil!  I  beg  your  pardon!” 


These  last  exclamations  escaped  him 
as  a  number  of  young  persons  fiuttered 
gaily  into  their  alcove. 

“Isn’t  it  perfectly  charming  here.” 

“So  near  the  fountain.” 

“And  so  cool.” 

“I  wonder  when  the  Prince  will 
come.” 

“The  dear,  distinguished  fellow!” 

Abruptly  Helen  arose. 

“I  can’t  listen  to  that  any  longer,” 
she  said.  “Let  us  go.  I  want  to  speak 
to  my  aunt  a  moment.  Do  you  think 
you  could  find  her?” 

Mrs.  Worth  was  busily  engaged  ad¬ 
monishing  her  husband. 

“Helen  is  a  deep  disappointment  to 
me,”  she  was  saying.  “Instead  of  im¬ 
proving  her  opportunities,  she  is 
making  fun  of  the  nobility.” 

Her  husband  moved  uneasily. 

“Here  she  comes  now,”  he  said  with 
apparent  relief. 

Mrs.  Worth  elevated  her  lorgnette. 

“Yes,”  said  she  bitterly,  “with  that 
impecunious  young  man — and  she — yes, 
she  might  actually  have  been  the  wife 
of  our  dear  Prince!” 

“But,  my  dear,  it  was  you  who - ” 

“Alvah,”  interrupted  his  wife,  “I 
want  you  to  notice  carefully  what  the 
Prince  has  on,  what  he  praises  and  see 
if  you  can’t  find  out  where  he’ll  be  to¬ 
morrow  night.”  , 

“All  right,  my  dear.  Well,  Helen, 
where  are  your  roses  to-night?” 

“Aunt  Patty,”  said  the  girl,  “I  want 
to  go  home  at  once.” 

“Home!”  shrilled  Mrs.  Worth.  “Why, 
it’s  barely  begun!” 

“I  know  it,  but  I  tell  you  I  want  to 
go.” 

“But  the  Prince  hasn’t  even  arrived 
yet.” 

Helen  tapped  the  floor  impatiently 
with  her  foot. 

“I  want  to  leave  before  he  arrives. 
I — I  don’t  want  to  meet  him.” 

“Your  caprices  are  preposterous.  I 
won’t  listen  to  them,”  said  Mrs.  Worth, 
with  a  furious  glance  at  her  niece. 

“Well,  then,  I’m  going  home  alone.” 

“And  disgrace  us  all!” 

Here  her  uncle  Interposed  with  his 
bluff,  kind  voice. 
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“Come,  come,  child,  what’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  now?” 

“Uncle,  you  take  me  home,  please. 
Do!  I  don’t  want  to  remain  here.  I’m 
feeling  dizzy  and  I  don’t  want  to  meet 
that— that  man!  I  don’t  want  to  see 
him,  I  tell  you.” 

There  was  a  fluttering  all  through 
the  room.  Women  ceased  their  chatter 
and  began  to  look  to  their  dresses, 
while  men  looked  about  expectantly. 
Even  the  band  seemed  to  soften  its 
tone.  In  the  little  hush  that  ensued 
the  usher’s  voice  was  audibly  heard  as 
he  repeated  to  the  hostess  with  a  deep 
bow; 

“Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  my 
lady!” 

A  great  shivering  fell  upon  Helen. 
She  felt  as  though  she  were  caught  in 
a  web  and  could  not  breathe.  At  that 
moment  she  realized  that  she  was  very 
close  to  the  Prince,  who  was  gallantly 
returning  the  courtesy  of  the  Countess 
of  Essfolk.  Then  she  was  conscious 
without  raising  her  own  head  that  he 
halted  nearby  and  had  his  eyes  riveted 
upon  her  face.  Her  own  eyes  she  dared 
not  raise.  She  could  not  open  her  lips 
to  reply  to  her  aunt,  who  was  whisper¬ 
ing: 

“There  he  is.  I  must  go  over  and 
speak  to  him  at  once.” 

Helen  tried  to  say  “Please,  don’t 
go!”  When  she  had  found  the  courage 
to  raise  her  head  her  aunt  had  left  her 
side.  Helen  felt  like  one  completely 
deserted  among  strangers.  'Tlien  some 
one  touched  her  arm  lightly.  She  could 
never  explain  to  herself  why  it  was,  but 
as  she  met  the  deeply  admiring  gaze 
of  Bartlett  Carnsworth,  a  great  wave 
of  color  suffused  her  face,  spreading 
over  her  neck,  even  to  her  little  ears. 
At  that  moment  she  did  not  realize  it 
was  not  the  man  himself  who  had 
caused  this  intensity  of  emotion,  but 
the  feeling  that  she  had  found  a  sud¬ 
den  support. 

When  she  turned  from  Carnsworth 
slowly  and  met  Prince  Charles  Stuart’s 
eager  eyes,  her  own  glance  of  cold  rec¬ 
ognition  had  In  it  for  him  no  answer¬ 
ing  flame. 


V. 

A  PRINCE,  AN  ADVERTISING  ME¬ 
DIUM. 

The  Honorable  Geraldine  Pembroke 
was  drinking  her  cupful  of  triumph. 
In  almost  the  center  of  the  room  she 
stood,  smiling  archly  up  into  Charles 
Stuart’s  face.  She  had  been  one  of  the 
first  whom  the  PTince  had  recognized 
in  the  ball  room,  and  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  their  conversation  was  eager¬ 
ly  listened  to  by  all  within  earshot,  she 
was  not  slow  to  avail  herself  of  this 
opportunity. 

“Are  you  ready,  my  dear  Prince,” 
she  murmured  sweetly,  “to  continue 
our  discussion  of  the  other  night  con¬ 
cerning  the  use  of  the  first  person  in 
fiction?  I  still  maintain  that  for  the 
hero  to  constantly  say  T,’  as  he  must 
when  he  tells  his  own  story,  shows  him 
a  conceited  hero,  or  at  least  makes  him 
so  appear.” 

“And  I,”  said  Stuart,  apparently 
amused  at  the  topic,  “still  assert  that 
T’  has  its  uses.  Only  to-day  I  read  a 
novel  that  justifies  me  entirely.  Would 
you  be  convinced,  read  it.” 

“What  was  it,  your  Highness?”  in¬ 
quired  Miss  Pembroke  with  the  deepest 
interest. 

The  Prince,  clearing  his  throat, 
raised  his  voice  a  trifle. 

“A  most  beautiful  bit  of  word  paint¬ 
ing  by  one  whom  I  regard  as  almost 
our  national  novelist.  It  was  ‘■Nature’s 
Noblemen,’  by  Hammond.” 

“Get  that  remark  whispered  about 
the  room,”  Northrup  nearby  instructed 
Ten  Elyck  in  a  low  voice. 

“Alvah,”  whispered  Mrs.  Worth  ex¬ 
citedly,  “I  want  you  to  get  me  a  copy 
of  that  book  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning.” 

“Promise  me  you  won’t  read  it,”  said 
Helen  petulantly  to  Bartlett  Cams- 
worth.  The  young  man  laughed  heart¬ 
ily. 

“I  promise!”  said  he  solemnly, 

Stuart’s  voice  was  now  again  clear¬ 
ly  heard  in  the  respectful  little  hush 
which  always  followed  in  his  wake. 
He  had  moved  away  from  Miss  Pem¬ 
broke  and  wjis  bowing  over  the  hand 
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of  a  woman  who  was  notoriously  over¬ 
dressed. 

“Duchess,’*  he  said  gallantly,  “you 
look  to-night  just  like  the  ‘Lady  In 
Colors,’  the  picture  by  Lempriere  I 
bought  to-day.’’ 

“Oh,  your  Highness!’’  exclaimed  the 
lady  completely  overcome  by  the  com¬ 
pliment,  for  which  she  had  paid  so  well 
and  had  expected. 

“Ah  yes,  you  do,’’  insisted  Stuart, 
quite  sincerely,  “the  perfect  life  of 
Lemprlere’s  ‘Lady  la  Colors.’  ’’ 

“Get  that  remark  about  the  room,’’ 
whispered  Northrop. 

“Suggest  that  they  buy  Lempriere’s 
pictures.’’ 

“Write  that  down  for  me,  Alvah. 
Lamprey — remember.’’ 

And  Mrs.  Worth  still  continued  her 
unavailing  pursuit  of  the  Prince,  who 
In  his  progress  about  the  room  was  so 
constantly  surrounded  that  she  could 
not  reach  him.  She  was  obliged  to 
satisfy  herself  with  what  precious 
words  drifted  over  the  edge  of  the 
crowd. 

By  this  time  the  Prince  had  halted 
before  a  cadaverous  individual  long 
of  hair  and  anaemic  of  face,  who  arose 
at  his  approach  in  an  expectant  man¬ 
ner. 

“Mr.  Clarke,’’  said  the  Prince  gra¬ 
ciously,  “I  wish  to  thank  you  publicly 
for  that  superb  portrait  of  me  you 
sent  to-day.  I  cannot  express  in  mere 
words  my  delight  in  it.’’ 

“Hurry  up,  Alvah!’’  whispered  Mrs. 
Worth  excitedly,  “for  mercy’s  sake,  and 
push  through  that  crowd  and  book  me 
an  order  for  my  portrait  at  once  with 
that  man  Clarke.’’ 

Finally  the  Worths  managed  to 
reach  the  Prince,  who,  seeing  them 
approaching,  smiled  with  extreme  cor¬ 
diality.  To  the  lady’s  effusive  greeting 
he  responded  by  begging  that  she* 
would  have  a  cup  of  tea  with  him. 

Tea,  he  declared  in  that  clear,  pleas¬ 
ing  voice  which  always  managed  to 
reach  many  ears  at  once,  was  a  culti¬ 
vated  taste.  Just  like  olives,  but  he  be¬ 
lieved  a  fine  discrimination  among  the 
various  flavors  a  rarity. 

“There  are  teas  and  teas,”  said  Prince 


Charles  Stuart,  “each  with  its  peculiar 
taste  calling  up  to  the  sensitive  palate 
a  particular  association.  There’s  the 
breakfast  tea  that,  no  matter  when  or 
where  you  drink  it,  calls  up  associa¬ 
tions  of  muffins,  oatmeal,  the  morning 
newspapers  and  your  mother’s  gentle 
chiding  for  your  lateness  at  breakfast; 
the  afternoon  tea  with  its  attendant 
gossip  with  a  friend  over  the  cups;  the 
midnight  tea  that  brings  up  hours  of 
study — the  quiet  midnight  with  a  text¬ 
book.” 

“This  is  delicious,”  gurgled  Mrs. 
Worth.  “I  never  tasted  anything  like 
it  before.” 

“Ah,”  said  the  Prince,  “this  is  some 
of  my  own  tea — a  little  gift  to  the 
Countess.  It  is  specially  imported  for 
me  by  Hibson.  It’s  a  fad  of  mine,  and 
Hibson  calls  it  ‘Prince  Stuart  Special.’ 
What  is  it,  Mrs.  Worth?” 

She  had  become  purple  over  an 
action  of  her  niece,  which  she  had  been 
forced  to  witness.  Helen,  in  company 
with  Carnsworth,  was  standing  quite 
close  by,  and  as  the  liking  of  the  Prince 
for  this  special  brand  of  tea  spread 
adroitly  about  the  room  the  girl  quietly 
but  deliberately  emptied  her  cup  upon 
the  floor. 

“There!”  she  exclaimed,  defiantly. 

“But  why.  Miss  Worth?”  queried 
Carnsworth. 

“I  won’t  drink  any  old  tea  just  be¬ 
cause  it  has  a  title,”  said  the  girl. 

“Now,  Mrs.  Worth,  if  you  will  pardon 
me,”  said  the  Prince,  as  having  fin¬ 
ished  his  tea  he  made  his  way  to  Nel¬ 
son  Northrop,  who  with  Ten  Eyck  was 
watching  the  scene  with  narrow  eyes. 

“Northrop,”  said  the  Prince  in  his 
usual  hearty  voice,  “I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  letting  me  see  the  rehearsal  to¬ 
day  of  your  magnificent  production, 
‘The  Trumpets  of  Vice.’  It  is  most 
gorgeous  as  a  spectacle,  the  lyrics  are 
bright,  and  the  duologues  witty.  You 
deserve  credit  for  the  mounting  of  the 
piece.” 

“I  am  overwhelmed,  your  Highness, 
by  your  kindness,”  said  Northrop,  bow¬ 
ing  profoundly.  “May  I  beg  as  a  favor 
that  you  will  witness  its  first  night  to¬ 
morrow  evening?” 


“I  shall  be  more  than  charmed.”  “No,”  he  returned,  dryly,  “I  hap* 

“As  it’s  plain  to  be  seen,”  said  Helen  pened  at  that  time  to  be  what  yoa 
Worth  a  few  moments  later,  “that  Americans  would  call  ‘broke’.” 
every  one  here  Is  going  to  that  show  “We  Americans!”  flashed  the  girl, 
that  was  hissed  off  the  boards  in  New  “Have  you  then  become  so  base  that 

York,  I  shall  not.”  you  would  deny  your  very  nationality?” 

“Why,  my  dear  Miss  Worth,  you  Stuart  quailed  at  her  sudden  pas- 
amuse  me.”  sionate  utterance  of  scorn  and  indigna- 

Helen  threw  up  her  head  defiantly.  tion.  Then  be  replied  suavely: 

“Do  let  us  get  away  from  this  suffo-  “You  are  mistaken.  I  do  not  disown 
eating,  servile  crowd,”  she  said,  “and  the  country  in  which  my  family  found 
this  most  oppressive  Prince.”  a  happy  refuge  for  many  years,  but 

In  the  midst  of  a  carefully  prepared  from  my  earliest  years  I  have  been 

speech  to  her  grace,  the  Duchess  of  taught  to  regard  this  country  as  my 

Langyle,  Charles  Stuart  stopped  short,  home.” 

A  strangely  haggard  look  crept  Into  his  “You  are  entirely  a  snob,”  said 
face,  withering  all  its  former  insou-  Helen  very  slowly,  closing  her  fan 
ciance,  rendering  it  in  a  moment  deliberately  and  gathering  up  her  train. 

strangely  white  and  miserable.  Mut-  “One  minute.  Miss  Worth - ” 

tering  a  word  of  apology,  almost  blind-  “People  are  watching  you.  You  are 

ly  he  followed  behind  the  reckless  girl  forgetting  the  little  part  you  play.” 
in  the  trailing  white  gown,  who  had  “Helen,”  he  said  in  a  low,  tense  voice, 
just  passed  him  with  scornful,  blazing  “i  cannot  believe  you  are  conscious  of 

eyes.  your  own  cruelty.  If  it  is  true  that  I 

“Helen!”  have  been  weak - ” 

The  slightest  quiver  passed  through  “Oh,  pitifully  weak,”  said  Helen, 
her.  Very  slowly,  with  the  utmost  “Yet,  you  cannot  in  your  soul  believe 
grace,  she  turned.  She  seemed  to  be  that  In  becoming  a  Prince  I  ceased  to 
standing  on  the  tips  of  her  feet,  so  be  a  man  altogether.  There  is  much 
strangely  had  she  drawn  herself  up.  you  do  not  understand  and  that  I  would 
Her  slow,  insolent  words  struck  him  explain  to  you.” 

full  in  the  face:  “I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  ex- 

“Ah,  is  it  you.  Mister  Stuart!”  plain  to  me,”  said  Helen.  “I  do  not 

understand  why  you,  pattern  of 
*  ‘  fashion  and  society  god,  should  care 

NOT  IN  'THE  SYNDICATE  opinion  of  one  American  ’gdrl.” 

“But  you  know  very  well  why.  It  is 

A  dark  flush  marred  the  fine  fairness  because - ” 

of  Charles  Stuart’s  face.  His  eyes  “Yes?”  Her  voice  had  grown  sud- 
blazed  with  an  answering  fire:  denly  intensely  eager,  and  a  look  of 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  “it  is  I.”  immeasurable  wistfulness  and  tender- 

“Dear  me,”  said  Helen,  with  a  glance  ness  had  crept  into  her  eyes,  brushing 
that  swept  from  his  smooth  brown  hair  away  all  the  hardness  and  disdain, 
down  to  his  shining  shoes,  “I  would  But  Stuart  had  seen  the  approach  of 
not  have  known  you.”  Northrup  and  Ten  Eyck  and  his  voice 

“Your  memory.  Miss  Worth,  deserves  faltered: 
refreshing,”  retorted  Charles  Stuart.  “Because  I  wish  to  have  your 
Helen  shrugged  her  shoulder  imper-  esteem,”  he  resumed.  “I  ask  you  to 
ceptibly,  and  opened  her  fan  with  a  believe  the  best  you  can  of  me,  Helen, 
careless  whirl.  Believe  that  I  am  doing  no  wrong,  that 

“When  I  saw  you  a  few  years  ago,  l  am  trying  to  fulfill  the  wishes  of  my 

you  forget,”  she  declared,  “you  were  father — that  circumstances - ” 

not  such  a — such  a  picture,  you  know.”  “What  does  it  matter  to  you  what  I 
Charles  Stuart  bowed  with  mock  think  or  believe?” 
courtesy.  “It  matters -  Ah-h!”  He  started 
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violently  at  the  light  touch  of  North- 
rup’s  hand  upon  his  arm.  Then  he  re¬ 
covered  his  self-control. 

“Ah,  certainly,  charmed  I  assured 
you.  You  will  pardon  me,  Miss 
Worth?” 

He  was  smiling  with  his  white  lips 
and  glittering  eyes,  as  he  bowed  before 
a  brilliant  woman,  whom  Northrup 
presented  to  him. 

“That  girl,”  Ten  Eyck  had  whispered 
to  Northrup,  “is  not  in  the  Syndicate. 
The  Prince  can’t  afford  so  much  time 
to  talk  to  her,  and  besides  he’s  not 
speaking  aloud  and  no  one  can  bear 
what  he’s  advertising.” 

Northrup  looked  meditative. 

“I  wouldn’t  care  for  a  scene,”  he  said 
slowly. 

“A  scene!  What’s  the  matter  with 
you?  A  scene — with  him!” 

“Well,  she - ” 

“She’s  dark  besides,  and  there’s  that 
blonde  pool  we’re  to  take  in  hand  to¬ 
night.” 

“True.  We  must  put  a  stop  to  this 
at  once.  Besides  this  is  a  crucial  mo¬ 
ment,  when  I  test  my  power  against — 
that  American  girl.” 

A  triumphant  sneer  curled  North- 
nip’s  lip  as  the  ever-smiling  Prince 
passed  down  the  room  a  few  minutes 
later  with  his  new  customer  clinging  to 
his  arm. 

Her  long,  spangled  train  glittering 
like  a  serpent  behind  her,  the  Countess 
of  Essfolk  came  sweeping  across  the 
room. 


“The  dance  is  begun,”  she  said;  “will 
your  Highness  choose  a  partner  and 
open  the  ball.” 

“Take  in  a  blonde,”  whispered  the 
soft,  incisive  voice  of  Northrup  close 
at  his  ear. 

Stuart  turned  to  him  impatiently. 

“Why  a  blonde?”  he  inquired. 

“Never  mind,  but  do  as  I  say.  Take 
in  a  blonde.  You’ll  know  why  soon 
enough.” 

Stuart  raised  his  head  with  that  pe¬ 
culiarly  enchanting  uplift,  over  which 
fashionable  society  raved.  Then  with 
a  courtly  bow'  he  was  bending  before 
the  Duchess  of  Langyle,  the  most  pro¬ 
nouncedly  blonde  woman  in  the  room, 
begging  the  honor  of  a  dance. 

A  whirr  and  flutter  went  round  the 
room.  Dark  women  looked  stormy 
and  upset.  The  satellites  of  the  Prince 
were  everywhere  singling  out  blonde 
women  for  their  partners,  and  the 
brunettes  were  happily  left  to  the 
mercies  of  the  minority  of  more  inde¬ 
pendent  and  clever  men. 

Usually  the  Countess  of  Essfolk’s 
affairs  were  dull  and  heavy.  This 
night  the  extravagance  of  the  gayety 
that  prevailed  was  extraordinary.  Led 
by  the  Prince  of  Fashion,  people  put 
decorum  from  themselves  and  laughter 
and  merriment  rippled  and  echoed 
through  the  room,  in  no  wise  slack¬ 
ened  because  of  the  immense  bowls  of 
punch  conveniently  placed  in  odd 
comers. 

{To  Be  Continued.) 
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Ripples. 

By  BRAMMALL  SHREWSBURY. 

(From  Idler.) 


Sparkle  and  glitter,  shimmer  and 
gleam 

The  waves  of  a  summer  sea, 
Murmuring  music  to  those  who  dream 

With  ripples  of  melody. 

Soothing  the  soul  with  their  slumber¬ 
ing  rime. 

Sweeping  across  the  sand. 

With  the  softened  rustle  of  rhythmic 
time 

They  circle  the  listening  land. 

Their  cadence  borne  on  the  cooling 
breeze. 

Their  music  of  mystery 
Come  from  the  sirens  of  far-off  seas 

To  a  haven  of  harmony. 

Color  of  amethyst,  sheen  of  the  pearl 

Linger  upon  the  west. 

And  the  sea  birds  snowy  pinions  furl 

As  they  sink  with  the  sun  to  rest. 

The  gold  and  the  crimson  fade  away. 

The  birds  are  weary  with  flight. 

And  the  sea  is  robed  till  the  dawn  of 
day 

With  the  velvet  pall  of  night. 

But  out  of  the  night  and  the  darkening 
deep 

Comes  the  voice  of  the  distant  sea. 
And  its  wonderful  music  speaks  of 
sleep 

As  it  ripples  a  lullaby. 
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The  Editor’s  Miscellany. 


RiAPPED  in  an  overcoat  and 
stretched  out  in  a  long  lo>w 
chair  on  the  upper  deck  of  a 
_  coastwise  steamer  on  a  sum¬ 
mer  night  and  watching  for  hours  a 
moonrise  at  sea  may  not  be  a  strictly 
gainful  occupation  from  a  utilitarian 
point  of  view.  But  the  vision  of  a  moon 
rising  out  of  the  waves,  and,  as  it  moves 
almost  perceptibly  in  its  ascent,  blaz¬ 
ing  a  trail  of  silver  light  across  the 
rolling  deep  directly  to  the  feet  of  the 
person  in  the  deck  chair,  has  several 
values — aesthetic  and  intellectual.  As 
nature  seems  to  attain  her  ideal  of 
grandeur  on  a  mountain  top,  so  does 
she  realize  her  dream  of  beauty  on  a 
moonlit  sea.  Then,  if  ever,  does  the 
grubbing  toll  of  a  climber  after  ma¬ 
terial  achievement  appear  inconse¬ 
quential.  Tempting  is  the  unspoken 
invitation  to  follow  the  trail  of  light 
across  the  wave  in  search  of  elysian 
enchantment  belO'W  the  dip  of  the  hori¬ 
zon — a  quest  for  the  fancy  of  the  ideal¬ 
ist,  beside  which  pales  the  struggle  for 
fame  or  fortune.  By  contrast  it  shrouds 
success  in  pathos,  when  he  who  wins 
success  does  so  at  the  expense  of  the 
finer  qualities  of  the  soul.  And  few 
qualities  are  finer  than  a  natural  af¬ 
finity  to  and  comprehension  of  the 
delicate  Intensity  of  the  beauty  of  the 
sea,  when  she  chooses  to  reveal  herself 
to  him  who  finds  more  than  free  ozone 
there.  It  were  well  now  and  then  to 
stop  climbing  for  a  few  days  and  sail 
away,  in  order  to  learn  whether  the 
love  of  fame  or  fortune  is  obscuring 
the  native  nobility  of  a  man,  for  the 
love  of  sheer  beauty  in  nature  pre¬ 
sumes  a  whole-souled  capacity  for  self¬ 


less  enthusiasm.  The  sea,  the  moun¬ 
tain  top  and  the  prairie  have  no  vital 
message  for  the  mean,  the  sordid,  the 
warped  or  the  morally  dwarfed. 

•  *  * 

A  sense  of  proportion  is  an  essential 
constituent  of  a  sane  philosophy. 
Now  and  then  a  painter  has  to  stand 
uack  from  his  canvas  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  his  perspective.  Just  so  an  oc¬ 
casional  stepping  out  of  harness  tends 
to  keep  alive  a  perception  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  value  of  a  man’s  character  and  his 
acquisitions.  Introspection  in  a  closet 
or  during  a  recess  of  work  at  a  desk 
cannot  compete  with  the  contemplation 
of  the  sea  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel 
which  carries  no  wireless  telegraphic 
means  of  communication  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  on  shore.  Any  environment 
at  sea  or  an  shore  which  possesses  the 
boon  of  Isolation  may  help  the  wan¬ 
derer  to  a  fuller  sense  of  proportion. 
A  White  Mountain  traveller  may  ride 
up  the  glen  road  to  the  top  of  Moimt 
Washington  m  an  automobile,  dine  at 
a  hotel  on  the  summit  and  read  a 
newspaper  published  up  in  the  clouds, 
but  he  can  get  no  isolation  there. 
If  the  same  traveller  were  to  start 
in  the  Franconia  Notch  under  the 
shadow  of  Profile  Rock  to  climb  ridge 
aA,.er  iidge  and  spur  after  spur,  and, 
ttfter  leaving  the  tree  line  with  its 
gem  of  an  almost  icy  lake,  clamber  up 
the  bald  rocky  knob  of  Mount  Lafay¬ 
ette,  he  would  actually  be  several  hun¬ 
dred  feet  lower  than  the  hostelry  on 
ii^e  high  peak  of  the  Presidential 
range,  but  mentally  he  wouiu  oe  miles 
higher  up.  It  is  a  question  whether 
even  a  mule  could  conquer  the  Lafay- 
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ette  trail.  The  traveller  must  walk 
up,  and.  in  order  to  resume  contact 
with  mundane  affairs  of  men,  he  must 
walk  all  the  way  down  again. 

«  «  « 

Once  upon  a  time  on  the  road  from 
long  ago  to  now,  as  the  allegory  has  it, 
there  groped  a  youth  to  whom  appeared 
the  spirit  of  the  ideal.  The  spirit  of¬ 
fered  him  a  choice  between  liberty  and 
eminence,  and  the  youth  chose  liberty 
unhesitatingly.  In  trusting  to  his  im¬ 
pulse  the  youth  did  wisely.  His  choice 
of  liberty  gave  him  the  freedom  to  win 
eminence  in  both  character  and 
achievement.  When  his  natural  worth 
bad  asserted  itself  under  the  guidance 
and  industry  of  the  self-governing 
youth  the  spirit  of  the  ideal  appeared 
again  to  bestow  upon  him  the  emi¬ 
nence  which  he  had  rejected  for  lib¬ 
erty.  And  the  spirit  said  to  the  youth: 
“Had  you  chosen  eminence  instead  of 
liberty  your  natural  worth  might  have 
won  for  you  a  dummy  directorship,  but 
you  would  never  have  been  free.”  And 
if  the  youth  had  never  become  emi¬ 
nent  his  liberty  would  have  consoled 
him.  A  lack  of  liberty  admits  of  slight 
consolation,  while  liberty  itself  con¬ 
duces  to  a  sense  of  proportion, 

*  *  • 

As  with  the  individual,  so  with  so¬ 
ciety  in  the  main.  And  in  a  frank 
recognition  of  the  virtue  of  a  sense  of 
proportion  may  be  found  to  lie  an 
American  solution  of  the  suit  between 
individualism  and  socialism.  Jacob 
Gould  Schurman  in  his  recent  com¬ 
mencement  address  as  President  of 
Cornell  University  said: 

“If  Te  have  sane  and  right  views  of 


life  and  a  Just  i)erception  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  values  of  the  things  that  are  de¬ 
sirable;  if  we  eschew  ignorance  and 
prejudice  and  live  in  the  light  of  in¬ 
telligence;  if  we  loyally  do  our  day’s 
work  and  contribute  our  best  service 
to  the  society  of  which  we  are  organic 
members;  if  we  are  honest  and  trust¬ 
worthy  and  regardful  of  the  rights  and 
sensitive  to  the  claims  of  others;  if,  I 
say,  we  cultivate  and  realize  in  our¬ 
selves  these  excellences  of  mind  and 
heart  Which  have  to  do  primarily  with 
insight  and  character  and  service  we 
shall  find  that  the  economic  problems 
centering  in  labor  and  distribution 
take  on  a  new  aspect  and  fall  into  new 
relations  with  other  and  more  impor¬ 
tant  ends  of  life,  while  they  remain 
forever  insoluble  either  by  the  way  of 
individual  competition  uncontrolled 
by  the  social  conscience  or  by  the  way 
of  socialism  uninspired  by  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  individual  competition.  The  one 
solvent  of  all  these  evils  is  Justice — 
absolute  Justice.” 

«  *  * 

The  title  of  a  country  to  liberty 
from  tyranny,  whether  the  tyranny  be 
that  of  an  autocrat  or  a  ruling  class  or 
a  mob,  lies  in  the  degree  of  its  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  principle  of  equality  before 
the  law.  The  people  who  treasure  and 
retain  an  ever  clear  title  to  liberty 
are  of  right  a  proud  nation.  The  in¬ 
dividual  who  carries  himself  in  a  man¬ 
ner  worthy  of  citizenship  in  such  a 
nation  has  realized  the  native  nobility 
of  manhood.  For  him  doubly  exists 
the  impressionistic  grandeur  of  the 
isolated  mountain  top  and  the  exquis¬ 
ite  beauty  of  a  moonlit  ocean. 
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npni  HEN  an  athlete  indulges  in 
B  Wwl  overexertion  in  order  to 
B  reach  records  not  before  ob- 

AAs  tained,  his  heart  is  placed 
under  a  strain  which  may  result  in  a 
serious  collapse  after  the  object  of  the 
strain  has  been  accomplished.  When 
in  the  course  of  the  material  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  world  the  heart  of  finance, 
namely  money,  is  placed  under  a  great 
strain  by  the  overexertion  of  one  of 
its  functions,  the  measuring  of  credit, 
serious  trouble,  even  if  only  of  a  tem¬ 
porary  kind,  is  likely  to  result.  This 
is  exactly  what  has  happened  almost 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  In 
nearly  every  financial  centre  of  any  im¬ 
portance  there  prevails  at  the  present 
time  a  more  or  less  pronounced  strin¬ 
gency  of  money.  In  London  the  Bank 
of  England  rate  has  not  been  at  the 
current  level  for  so  long  a  time  in  many 
years.  Money  rates  in  Berlin  and 
France  are  comparatively  high.  In  the 
New  York  market  the  interest  exacted 
for  time  loans  of  desirable  periods, 
such  as  six  months  and  more,  is  nearly 
6  per  cent.,  or  higher  than  it  has  been 
since  1902.  The  reason  is  that  the  un¬ 
exampled  prosperity  which  has  for 
some  years  favored  not  only  the  United 
States,  but  the  industrial  countries  of 
Elurope,  has  resulted  in  so  heavy  a  de¬ 
mand  for  credit  that,  in  spite  of  an 
enormous  gold  production,  the  avail¬ 
able  supply  of  money  has  become  rela¬ 
tively  smaller.  The  world’s  business 
has  grown  faster  than  the  medium 
which  measures  that  business  and  by 
which  credit  is  turned  into  cash.  Like 
a  child  growing  too  fast,  which  suf¬ 
fers  from  lack  of  blood,  so  the  business 
world  is  suffering  from  lack  of  its 


blood,  money,  wherewith  to  supply  all 
the  arteries  of  trade,  finance  and  in¬ 
dustry. 

*  *  * 

William  Jennings  Bryan  recently  re¬ 
asserted  his  belief  in  the  quantitative 
theory  of  money.  It  is  doubtful  wheth¬ 
er  any  one  could  be  found  to  seriously 
dispute  what  has  become  almost  a 
dogma  of  faith  in  finance  that  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  money  supply  of  the  world 
necessarily  cheapens  the  purchasing 
power  of  that  money.  With  the  same 
given  amount  of  gold  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  purcliase  less  quantities  of 
other  commodities,  when  the  supply  of 
gold  has  overreached  the  demand.  That 
is  exactly  what  happened  some  three 
years  ago.  At  that  time  many  econ¬ 
omists  maintained  that  the  great  in¬ 
crease  in  gold  production  must  event¬ 
ually  result  in  a  rise  in  prices  of  all 
commodities — of  wheat,  corn,  cotton, 
iron,  copper,  and  also  of  securities. 
Invertedly  there  must  result  a  decrease 
in  the  price  paid  for  the  use  of  money, 
namely  interest,  and  that,  therefore, 
all  instruments  whose  value  depended 
on  the  yield  in  money  must  also  yield 
less  on  their  purchase  price,  so  as  to 
bring  that  yield  into  uniformity  with 
the  yield  on  money  itself.  That  pre¬ 
diction  was  verified  during  the  year 
1904  and  1905,  when  prices  for  all 
necessaries  of  life  increased,  and  the 
interest  yield  on  money  was  gradually 
lowered.  The  lower  interest  rates, 
however,  attracted  the  attention  of 
those  who  needed  money  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  their  business  under¬ 
takings.  No  doubt  many  such  under¬ 
takings  were  conceived  merely  because 
of  the  low  interest  rates,  which  would 
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have  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  the 
money  necessary  to  carry  them  on. 
But  this  increased  demand  for  money 
grew,  and  gradually  but  surely  the 
supply  was  overtaken.  Then  the  proc¬ 
ess  previously  described  began  to  re¬ 
verse  itself  until  to-day  the  financial 
and  business  world  is  face  to  face  with 
the  problem  of  how  to  carry  on  the 
increased  business  with  proportionately 
less  money.  In  fact,  it  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that,  especially  in  this  country, 
credits  have  so  expanded  as  to  demand 
either  an  immediate  gain  in  gold  or  a 
contraction  in  credits,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  serious  financial  crisis.  A  grad¬ 
ual  reduction  of  the  strain  placed  upon 
the  money  market  would  not  be  a  seri¬ 
ous  matter,  and  although  it  might  tem¬ 
porarily  cause  a  slackening  of  business 
it  would  not  upset  basic  conditions. 
Should  the  strain  be  carried  to  the 
breaking  point,  a  panic  might  result 
which  it  would  take  years  to  overcome. 
That  the  banks  have  at  last  realized 
the  danger  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
they  have  cautioned  against  extended 
speculation  in  the  security  markets 
and  have  rather  encouraged  liquida¬ 
tion  in  that  quarter,  with  the  idea 
that  a  contraction  of  credits  could  be 
more  easily  and  swiftly  accomplished 
there  and  with  less  danger  to  business 
in  general  than  in  any  other  depart¬ 
ment  of  business  activity. 

«  *  « 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  other  con¬ 
siderations  enter  into  the  complex 
system  of  finances.  Political  agita¬ 
tion,  likely  to  disturb  confidence  of 
investors  and  promoters,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  agitation  against  the  evil 
of  corporation  mismanagement  and 
corruption,  which  is  still  actively  under 
way  in  the  United  States,  the  proposi¬ 
tion  to  prohibit  coolie  labor  in  South 
African  gold  mines,  the  intention  of 
the  French.  Government  to  make  more 
stringent  tax  laws  on  incomes  and 
property,  the  general  course  of  the 
world’s  affairs  with  all  its  hazards 
of  war  or  revolutionary  disturbances 
now  fortunately  confined  to  Russia, 
or  the  conditions  prevailing  entirely 
in  limited  sections  of  the  world  due 


to  special  reasons,  as,  for  instance, 
eras  of  new  development  of  recent  or¬ 
igin,  as  in  the  case  of  Japan.  This 
alone  explains  the  difference  of  return 
on  investments  in  that  country  and  in 
Great  Britain.  In  the  latter,  interest 
rates  and  investments  netting  more 
than  4  per  cent,  are  unusual.  In  Japan 
very  few  enterprises  represented  on 
the  stock  exchanges  of  that  country 
net  less  that  6  per  cent.,  while  many 
average  as  high  as  10  per  cent. 

«  *  * 

The  letter  printed  below  was  recently 
written  by  one  of  the  most  important 
men  of  Butte,  Mont,  who  is  in  close 
touch  with  some  of  the  most  important 
interests  there  and  who  is  a  personal 
friend  of  Senator  Clark.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  his  views  are  of  more  than  ordin¬ 
ary  interest  and  they  bear  out  a  posi¬ 
tion  taken  by  the  writer  of  these  pages 
for  some  time.  The  fact  that  men, 
representing  such  large  interests,  are 
beginning  to  look  favorably  on  the 
agitation  for  reform  of  corporation 
management  is  highly  encouraging. 
The  suggestions  by  him  made  were 
first  submitted  to  his  lawyers  and  were 
by  them  approved  as  correct.  The  let¬ 
ter  says: 

“You  will  have  perhaps  noticed  that 
the  General  Paper  Company  has  been 
put  out  of  business  by  the  United 
States  government.  This  was  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  a  number  of  paper  mills  for 
tbe  manufacture  and  supply  of  news 
print  papers  and  other  kinds  of  paper, 
which  was  controlled  by  a  single  com¬ 
pany  known  as  the  General  Paper  Com¬ 
pany.  As  a  result  of  the  prosecution 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  it  has 
been  found  by  the  courts  that  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  various  paper  mills  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  under 
one  general  head  was  illegal,  and  the 
company  has  been  obliged  to  go  out 
of  business,  and  each  mill  in  future  is 
to  operate  on  its  own  individual  ac¬ 
count,  as  it  did  before  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  General  Paper  Company. 

“Not  only  this,  but  the  courts  have 
directed  that  no  general  understanding 
between  the  mills  should  be  come  to 
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to  fix  prices  at  which  paper  shall  be 
charged  to  the  consumers. 

“The  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
is  made  up  of  a  number  of  different 
iron  and  steel  manufacturing  compan¬ 
ies  under  one  general  head.  Their 
plan  of  organization  is  practically  the 
same  as  the  organization  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Paper  Company.  All  the  interests 
under  their  control  now  quote  the  same 
price  for  the  same  class  of  material. 
In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of 
steel  associations  which  meet  from 
time  to  time  and  fix  the  price  at  which 
different  kinds  of  material  shall  be 
sold  to  the  general  consumers. 

“It  seems  clear  to  me  that  if  the 
General  Paper  Company  was  not  en¬ 
titled  to  a  legal  existence,  then  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  must 
also  be  an  illegal  organization.  It  is 
said  that  the  ‘mills  of  the  gods  grind 
slowly.’  If  they  grind  surely,  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  time  when  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation’s  existence 
will  be  attacked  in  the  same  way  as 
the  General  Paper  Company,  and  be 
compelled  to  go  out  of  business.’’ 

*  *  « 

The  same  writer  presents  a  novel 
view  regarding  the  law  prohibiting 
railroads  from  making  rebates.  After 
expressing  the  opinion  Chat  the  law  as 
passed  by  the  recent  Congress  is  of 
no  value  because  it  failed  to  give  the 
commission  power  to  fix  rates,  he 
says: 

“It  is  our  claim  in  the  United  States 
that  our  rule  is  ‘equal  justice  to  all, 
special  privileges  to  none.’  If  this 
axiom  is  lived  up  to  strictly,  should 
not  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  be  done  away  with,  or  else  radical¬ 
ly  changed?  At  present  it  stands  prac¬ 
tically  in  the  same  relation  to  the  rail¬ 
road  companies  of  the  country  as  a 
‘clearing  house.’  All  railroads  have 
to  report  to  it;  all  railroads  have  to 
issue  tariffs,  charging  the  same  freight 
rate  from  one  city  to  another. 

“The  railroad  companies,  so  far  as 
their  traffic  departments  are  con¬ 
cerned,  sell  only  transportation  priv¬ 
ileges.  Under  recent  laws  they  cannot 


secure  business  by  making  rebates  on 
large  shipments,  nor  can  they  offer 
any  inducement  to  a  shipper  to  ship 
over  their  lines  in  preference  to  some 
other.  The  laws  governing  railroads 
as  at  present  enforced  are  entirely  op¬ 
posite  to  the  laws  governing  such  or¬ 
ganizations  as  the  General  Paper  Com¬ 
pany.  If  it  is  illegal  for  the  various 
paper  mills  to  agree  on  a  uniform 
price  for  the  product,  it  must  also  be 
illegal  for  a  number  of  railroads  con¬ 
necting  to  the  same  points,  for  instance, 
from  Chicago  to  St.  Paul,  all  to  agree 
on  a  certain  freight  rate.  What  is 
‘sauce  for  the  goose’  should  be  for  the 
gander,  and  the  railroad  companies 
should  have  the  privilege  of  making 
what  freight  rates  they  please,  and 
should  not  be  allowed  to  combine  to 
establish  any  certain  freight  rate.” 

*  «  « 

That  corporate  greed  does  not  always 
lead  to  the  results  expected  is  shown 
in  the  case  of  the  anthracite  coal  rail¬ 
roads.  The  weakness  of  Reading  and 
other  prominent  coalers  has  been  one 
of  the  features  of  the  stock  market  for 
some  weeks  past.  This  was  the  more 
surprising  to  those  who  believed  in 
the  value  of  that  stock,  as  during  the 
negotiations  for  a  settlement  of  the 
demands  made  by  the  miners  the  coal 
road  presidents  let  it  be  known  that 
they  would  consider  a  strike  a  bless¬ 
ing  in  disguise,  as  it  would  put  up  the 
price  of  coal.  They  also  let  it  be 
known  that  they  had  accumulated  a 
large  tonnage  of  coal,  so  as  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  worst.  The  miners  actu¬ 
ally  suspended  work  for  more  than  four 
weeks  when  they  finally  reached  the 
conclusion  not  to  strike.  In  spite  of 
that  suspension  of  more  than  a  month 
the  coal  roads  were  not  able  to  sell 
the  accumulation  of  coal  at  the  prices 
expected  and  the  result  has  been  that 
the  failure  of  the  miners  to  go  on  a 
strike  has  cost  the  railroads  a  good 
deal  of  money,  as  the  accumulated 
coal  is  day  by  day  eating  up  profits, 
because  of  the  carrying  charges  which 
accrue. 

Edward  Stdart. 
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HE  moment  we  were  over  the 
bridge  I  saw  a  short,  broad 
figure  ahead,  in  an  inor¬ 
dinately  long  black  frock 
coat  and  a  tall  hat  made  of  black  silk, 
looking  far  too  small  for  the  immense 
head.  It  was  Ibsen,  evidently  on  the 
lookout  for  me.  I  stopped  the  trap,  we 
greeted  each  other  with  effusion,  and 
then  he  insisted  that  I  should  drive  on 
to  the  Hotel  Harmonlen,  where  he 
was  staying,  he  following  on  foot. 
This  scene  proceeded  to  the  speechless 
amazement  of  my  fellow  traveler, 
whom  I  had  found  to  be  a  fine  old- 
stock  conservative,  and  had  therefore 
not  informed  of  my  purpose  in  visit¬ 
ing  Saeby.  Ibsen,  with  bis  white  neck¬ 
tie,  appeared  for  all  the  world  like  a 
most  respectable  parson;  but  I  am  sure 
my  friend  looked  at  his  boots  to  see 
if  they  were  normal,  and  would  not 
have  been  surprised  If  he  had  pro¬ 
duced  a  torpedo  from  his  coat-tail 
pocket  and  proceeded  to  place  It  under 
the  ark  in  which  we  were  traveling. 


It  may  be  said,  once  for  all,  in  this 
connection,  that,  like  most  small  com¬ 
munities,  Norway  Is  a  hot-bed  of  tittle- 
tattle.  Everybody  knows  everybody, 
and  everybody  knows  a  great  deal 
more  about  everybody  else  than  they 
know  themselv^.  One  has  only  to 
read  Ibsen’s  plays  to  realize  the  prev¬ 
alence  and  power  of  personal  gossip. 
Ibsen  was  at  one  time  violently  un¬ 
popular  in  bis  own  country;  and 
though  in  his  old  age  his  fame  was 
looked  upon  as  a  national  possession, 
the  habit  of  malicious  and  mendacious 
chatter  about  bis  concerns  still  held 


lia  ground.  My  brother  was  one  day 
going  to  call  upon  him  in  Christiania, 
and  remarked  to  a  friend  resident  in 
the  town  that  if  Ibsen  was  not  at 
home  be  hoped  he  might  see  Fru 
(Mrs.)  Ibsen.  “Ob,  no,’’  said  his  friend, 
“you  won’t  see  her;  she  hasn’t  been 
able  to  live  with  him  for  five  years.” 
My  brother  paid  his  call,  and  the  first 
person  be  saw  on  crossing  the  thresh¬ 
old  was  Fru  Ibsen.  The  incident  was 
typical. 

I  had  often  beard  him  (Ibsen)  con¬ 
fess  to  a  great  distaste  for  seeing  bis 
own  plays  on  the  stage.  This  time  he 
went  more  at  large  into  his  reasons. 
“I  have  quite  definite  conceptions,”  he 
said,  “of  my  own  characters,  and  the 
actors  come  between  me  and  those 
conceptions,  in  some  cases  perma¬ 
nently  distorting  or  obscuring  them.” 
It  was  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  the 
various  festivals  that  had  been  held 
from  time  to  time  in  his  honor — in 
Berlin,  Melningen,  Copenhagen,  Stock¬ 
holm,  etc. — that  he  was  always  ex¬ 
pected  to  sit  out  one  or  more  of  his 
plays.  I  was  reminded  of  Dr.  Schlen- 
ther’s  account  of  the  first  production 
of  “Gnosts”  in  Germany,  at  the  Augs¬ 
burg  Stadttbeater.  Ibsen  was  present, 
whether  at  the  dress  rehearsal  or  at 
the  performance  I  do  not  remember. 
He  sat  with  a  friend  in  the  stalls,  and 
throughout  the  performance  kept  on 
pinching  his  companion  and  ejaculat¬ 
ing,  “Oh!  oh!”  in  apparent  agony, 
varying  the  exclamation  at  some 
points — as  when  Regina  made  her  en¬ 
trance  In  peasant  costume — with  an 
emphatic  “Oh,  nein!”  English  and 
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American  stage  managers  please  note! 
— William  Archer,  in  the  Monthly  Re¬ 
view. 

•  *  * 

The  inaugural  ceremony  (the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Russian  Duma  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  Palace  on  May  10)  was  outwardly 
magnificent.  The  grand  world  (repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Ck>uncil  of  the  Empire) 
was  resplendent  in  its  finery,  and  the 
“Morning  Post”  correspondent  gives 
us  this  vivid  picture  of  the  meeting  of 
the  waters: 

“Suddenly  the  peacock  assembly 
stiffened  itself  as  a  long  dark  stream 
of  roughly  clad  humanity  poured  si¬ 
lently  into  the  assigned  space  on  the 
left  side  of  the  hall — men  in  high  un¬ 
polished  Jack-boots,  wearing  every 
shade  of  rusty  black  clothes,  some 
with  faces  burned  to  mahogany  color, 
others  with  dead  pale  intelligent  fea¬ 
tures  and  tangled  hair  and  beards. 
The  contrast  between  the  right  and 
left  sides  of  the  hall  was  dramatically 
striking.  One  could  imagine  the  aris¬ 
tocratic  phalanx  regarding  the  strange 
Intrusion  with  the  frozen  stare  of 
doomed  combatants  watching  the  en¬ 
try  of  destroying  beasts  into  the  area.” 

Into  this  amazing  assemblage  the 
impassive  Czar  made  a  stately  entry, 
and  after  reading  an  amiable  but 
somewhat  disappointing  Speech  from 
the  Throne  (containing  no  reference  to 
the  question  of  “amnesty”  agitating 
the  deputies),  which  was  rapturously 
applauded  by  the  official  claque  and 


received  in  dead  silence  by  the  Duma 
— his  Imperial  Majesty  saluted  and  re¬ 
tired.  ...  At  the  close  of  the  cere¬ 
mony  in  the  Winter  Palace  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Duma  proceeded  in  eight 
steamers  to  the  Tauris  Palace,  which 
had  been  allotted  to  their  delibera¬ 
tions.  On  the  way  they  passed  the 
terrible  dungeon  of  Kresty,  which, 
like  all  Russian  prisons,  is  filled  to 
overflowing  with  political  prisoners, 
who  had  somehow  got  wind  of  what 
was  happening,  and  handkerchiefs 
waved  from  the  window  of  every  cell. 
— From  the  National  Review. 

Even  In  the  days  of  George  the 
Third,  who  endeavored  to  rule  as  well 
as  to  reign,  the  giving  of  the  royal 
assent  was  but  a  matter  of  form.  Lord 
Eldon  has  told  the  story  of  his  visit  as 
Lord  Chancellor  to  Kew  to  obtain  the 
assent  of  George  the  Third  to  certain 
measures.  He  was  reading  a  list  of 
the  titles  of  the  bills  and  explaining 
briefly  their  provisions  when  the 
King,  Interrupting  him,  said;  “You 
are  not  acting  correctly.  You  should 
do  one  of  two  things:  either  bring  me 
down  the  bills  for  my  perusal,  or  say 
as  Thurlow  once  said  to  me  on  a  like 
occasion.  Having  read  several  bills 
Thurlow  stopped  and  said  to  me,  ‘It 
is  all  damned  nonsense  trying  to  make 
you  understand  them,  and  you  had 
better  consent  to  them  at  once.’ 
Michael  MacDonagb  in  the  Monthly 
Review. 
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